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J INTRODUCTION ' ■ 

• \ ^ 
A basic policy of the Board of Education of the Riverside Unified 
School District is to provide a school system which effectively ' 
releases the fuH learning potential of every stuBent. 

In order to accomplish such a \^rthy goal, our system and the 
entire community which it serves must clearly recognj^s^e^and 
appreciate, the individual differences of people. Such differehces 
must be seen as positive and powerful resources which cart be 
called upon to lend motivation and. depth to learoing ancf, subse- 
quently, to our community and socjety,' ^ 

One such resource, among many, is the rich and '^colorful heritage 
of our Americans of Mexican descenti Riverside, in particular, 
and the Southwest, in general, are fortunate in ttie extent of 
/contribution and impact of SMch citizens. Oiir .1 anguage h i story , 
culture, life style, and many other facets of our live's have been 
Strongly irpfluenced by our Mexican heritage. 

Some elements of this heritage are already included in our educa- 
tional processes. Both the opportunity and the need to ipcorporate 
much more is evident. 

The. accompanying Study Guideline offers a rich resource for taking 
the next step. Not only will this guide furnish a spec if i c .tool, 
for teaching, but it'may well serve as a model for building new, 
additional learning steps. 



Our students, as well as our schools and communities, can only be 
the better for such efforts. Each of us will grow" one more step 
in both self-respect and appreciation for each other. 



Ray Berry, Superintendent 
Riverside Unified School District 
Riverside, Cal ifornia 
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FOREWORD 



■ ■ • . ^ . . j ■ ' . . 

This instructional guide represents an initial step in impjement i ng 
MeXican-AmericanvHistory, an elective .course offered in secondary \ 
grades. The out/line content and resource materials are offered to 
give direction and guidance -to teache rs , " 1 ib rar i ana, and even' 

i'tudents who will be searching textbooks , audio-visual materials, ^ 
-and library books to implement and to rei nforce" i nstruction. The * 
outline should be of value to teachers as they consider the scope 
of the 'course. The bibliography and audio-visual suggestions should 
offer more than sufficient tools with which to acquaint the teacher 
with a genial background of content from which he should be able 
to construct and cohduct respectable teach i ng- 1 earn ing situations. 
A detai led, section on methodology and pupil experiences will be ^ 
described i n -a subsequent publ icat ion afte r suggest ions h^ve been 
received from teachers involved in assessment of class experiences 
' regarding'methods^f initiating, developing, and cul^ninati^g the . 
various units. Pr^'N^d^ost assessments of the teaching shall be 
pursued and evaluatedN^s they will further aid in developing and 
improving the curriculurrh^ui^de . As selection of materials is Com- 
piled it will also make it pdssible for the teacher to cite didac- 
tically specific references pertinent to developing and implementing 
student activities, j 



jn Inching the coursfe, the teacher should be cognizant of the 
background of the cl6-3S and diversity of school community. Special 
observances and neecjs, teacher preparation, and aval labi 1 i ty of 
instructional materfals may influence the organi zation and tempera- 
ment of the class. Needless to say, it would be of ^ s i gni f i cant 
value and inspiration to'the teacherjf he has had prevriou's experi- 
er?<ies with the study of .Mexican-Americans, formally or informally. 
Furthermore, academic exposure to various areas of Mexican-American 
history should certainly augment his teaching experience. 

This instructional guide for Mexican-Amarican history represents 
the general concepts which constitute tSU-HDasic course content. 
The course, is basically designed to ass i\t students in acquijring 
the knowledge and experience which will e)iab le, them 'to appraise the 
social, economic,, pol iJtical , cul tural , ^d geographical efficac^ies ^ 
which affected the lives of millions of Mexican-Americans in these 
United States , a 1 so affect i ng the soc ie t i es i^which they live. 

Mexican-American history is a one-semester survey course which is y^^'^*" 
offered on an etevCtive basis to al 1 students. ^ 

V 
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PREFACE 



More than six and one-half million people of Mexican ancestry 
reside In various regions of the United States. A great many 
live ih the great Southwest; lands that include the state.s of 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Texas. However, ^ ' 
a significant number of Mexican-Americans ^Iso live in Illinois, 
Michigan, and other mid-western states I,ri which industrial centers 
are located. In many regions of the Saat^iwest, particularly 
along the borderlands stretching from San Diego, Callf6rnia, to 
Brownsville, Texas, a span of c^^roximately 2,000 miles, Mexican- 
d Americans are the majority population; and .their languages and ^ 
culture serve to provide the entire region with much of its charm 
and distinctiveness. 

Present-day Mexicans-Americans play a significant role in the rhdus- 
trial, agricultural, artistic, i ntel lectual > and pol I tical 1 i fe of 
the Southwest, but the significance of this group cannot and should 
not be measured primarily in terms of present-day accomplishments. 
It is/tiear that the Southwest, as we know it, would not exist 
without a clear debt to Mexican-Spanish her i tage , let albne the . 
indigenous tribes that settled the lands - forerunners of the 
Hlspanos. - - 

That which sets New Mexico off from Oklahoma, and Cal ifornia off 
from Oregon, Js in largq measure the result of activities of the 
ancestors of our fellow citizens of Mexican descent. Often unawarely 
our way of life has been and is being immeasurable enriched by their 
presence north of the present-day international boundary. ^ 

The heritage of Mexican-Americans in the United States Is signifi- 
cant in American history, especTal ly seen and felt in the American 
Southwest. For at least 6,000 years Mexico has been ^ center for 
the diffusion of cultural influences in all di rections, likened 
unto a hub with its humane spokes stretching outwardly toward the 
edges of its wheel., extending the virtues of Mexican, cul ture. This 
process continues even today. Al though modeaxJin i ted States has 
outstripped Mexico In technologica'1 innovatiot^ the Mexican "people 
marked ability in the visual ar fs , *mus i c , archH^ture, and pol illcal 
affairs makes them a constant contributor to the^eritage of all of 
North America. Mexican-Americans serve as a bri^e for the dissemi- 
, nation northward of valuable Mexican heritage; serve as a reservoir 
for the preservation of the ancient Hi spano-MexIcan culture of the* 
Southwest; and participate d1 rectly in the daily life on the modern 
culture of the United States-. . ' ^ 

The rhetorical promises of opportunlLy and equality for all has not 
been embraced in practice and reality by sign! ficantly growing 
numbers of Mexican-Americans in the Southwest. These Americans of 
Mexican descent represent a unique, but distinct product of deter- 
minants: immigration circumstances, and diffusion of eultural over- 
. flow from Mother^ Mexico. 



^1 Jb^oUC 



The uniqueness, of this relationship sbouldDe recognized and 
might be realized through education ajid , practice. Recognizing 
cultural and ethnic differences needs to be complemented with 
respect and acqjgptance of divergencies. Ignoring thejSe^ cultural 
and ethnological differences is not the answer. However,; as-bne 
accepts and respects cultural dffferences, he must also -dwell upon 
assets of those who ^re different. ^Teachers in River^Ide» and 
especially those teaching In the Southwest, ought to be familiar 
with the history of Mexican-Ameflcans as our s(»t:iety quite readily 
Inherited fnany traces of Mexican heritage - from religion, agri- 
culture, law, mining," ,and varied arts, to masses of humanity. , 
Such effort will also be^^,^n asset to the teacher by broadening hps 
understanding, attitude, (perspective, and respect for Mexican- > 
American students. Turthermpre, Mexican-American students shall 
also benefit from teacher awareness; they will have the- opportunity 
to achieve academically and social Jy through instilling upon them- 
selves self -awareness and pride. Both of these attitudes jjjfi^ be 
reinforced through the classroom teaeher who mdn I fe^jte^^stnce re 
concern and empathy for Americans of Mexican des/Slrt. ■ 



i 



In embracTng the plight, contributions, and needs of Mexican- 
Americans Ip our nation's pluralistic society,* and examining the 
paradoxes attending their part In building the country', perhaps 
herein may be a start Tn pavu.ng new roads of -ojbportunlty and 
equality for the awakening minority - the Mexican-Amerlcaas. 
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PURPOSES 



The pFlmary objective of thjs course in Mexican-American history ^ 
is to provide an opportunity for junior and senior liigli scliool 
students to de\^elop-an appreciation for an an understanding of 
the role of the Mexican-American in the development of the United. 
States, and relate to the problems that attended his experiences 
in a "multi-cultural society." 

Toward the end, the experiences anticipated of each student is that 
he might rationalize and formulate a genuine position of concern 
and develop a positive attitude towards our Ameri can . i ntercu 1 tural 
heritage. 

Problems accompanying the achievements of equal opportunity and_ 
ways of solving them through democratic processes shall be studied. 

The development of pupil respect for diverse beliefs, and an under- 
standing of the complexities of a multi-cultural society g^all bfi- , 
related. 

-Hopefully, instruction should be planned which will' enable the 
s'tudent to 



- understand and appreciate Mexican-Americans in terms of 
their culture, traditions, attitudes, and ideals.. 

- recognize and accept the fact that many of the nation Vs 
economic, social, and legal institutions can be traced to 
Americans of Mexican ancestry. ^ 

- learn how the shift from a rural, agricultural past to an. 
urban, industrial present has given rise to a number of 
problems which mu%t be solved if the Mexican-American is 

to progress economically and socially - let alone politically, 

- understand and respect th'e Mexican minority who is now the 
•'awakening mjnority»» iri^tiis struggle to ove rcome' pbstac les 
and barriers that plagued him internally and externally in 
his efforts to secure dignity and respect for himself and 
his people in a predominantly »»Anglo Society/-* 

- understand the culture-conflict problem that. many Mexican- 
Americans have faced^and are experiencing,^ and how this 
conflict has divided them as a. group in tferms of assimilation, 
acculturation, and pluralism, 

- recognize and appreciate the efforts of the Mexican-American 
indivicfual and group who have contributed Significantly in 
various areas'of society,: and relate to their experiences 

in overcoming overwhelming obstacles which general ly deny . 
the ord inary . ^ 
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BEHAViORAL OBJECTIVES 



A m^or objective of this course Is the healthy development of 
the personal I ty of the Mexican-American student by flndjng 
and Identifying with his own cultural heritage. This Is assuming 
that there Is a fundamental relationship between the development 
of one's personality and one's culture. 

The non-Mex I can-American will be able to step Into another 
cultural world, vjew and understand that culture, and hopefully 
will acqul-re empathy with that culture, and thus be able t^o 
evaluate his own culture by comparison. ^ 

An awareness of, an. appreciation for, and a tolerance In , 
America's pluralistic way of life will be dn outcome of this * 
course. Cultural pluralism has been and remains' one of the- 
great strengths in American history and culture. 

This course will develop an appreciation for the major contri-^ 
buti ons that have been made by Mfixican cujture to pur way of 
life, especial ly those contributions made in overcoming £he 
peculiar environment of the Southwest. Among these contrlbu- > 
tions are techniques in agriculture and Irrigation, mining 
techniques, law In various fields, the founding of towns, 
missions and presidios, foods and clothing, religion, etc. 

Students jwMl be aware that the core values of Mexican-American 
culture have much to offer in effecting a healthy ^.ocie^ty and 
in possibly curing some sotlal Ills that exist In America's 
highly competitive society.^ These cultural values Include: 
respect for and dependency upon the fami ly and extended family 
as a major social institution, an awareness that Mexican-American 
parents are educators In the family, the distinct role that 

each sex plays with little or no^confiict betWeen them, and~-an 

appreciation fpr the major role that the Church plays In shaping 
thel r 1 Ives. 

It will tie realized that Mexican-Americans should not be forced 
]nto making a choice of the majority culture over his own for 
the sake of b^Ing »^successfuf," that he should be able to 
become a part of America's mainstream and still maintain his 
own cultural identity if he so chooses. 

Finally, It Is hoped that attitudes of tolerance, acceptance^ 
respect, and appreciation for the other person's way of llfeC 
will be an outcome of this course. 



CONTENT OBJECTIVES 

' H 



I. The student will be able to Identify al I.east four myths • 
commonly held about .the Mexican. 

2\ Tihe -student will be able to list five of the characteristic 
differences between Mexican-American c«+ture and Anglo- 
American culture. . 

3. The student will be able to write a short essay which 
Identifies the relationship and the roles p.layed by the 
father, mother, and children in the Mexican-Amer lean JamI ly. 

k. The student wl 1 1; be able to list and explain the following , 
trends In Mexican-American politics: 

, Crystal City Victory (local pcvjlt>€s) . • ^ 

' 'Cab i net Comrni t tee hear I ngs on Jlex I can-Ame r I can Af f a Irs*' 
(national pol Itlcs) / ' 
"La Huelga" and Cesar Chavez's United Farm Workers 
Organi zatlon. • . ' 



a. 

b; 

c. 



5. 



8. 



The student will be able to outline the migrations of Mexican 
nationals to the United States including when the major migra- 
tions tQol< place, why they took place, from where the meyor^ 
bIock§ of people came, and where they settled. 

The stude'ht will be able to ^-ist and explain the significance 
of at least two contributions of Mexlcan-Arae.r leans In each of 
the fol lowl ng areas: 



a. sheep raising^> 

b. ' cattle raising 

c. irrigation 

d. mining 

e. railroads 



f, 

g. 

h. 



cotton - 
farm produce 
labor organization 
, i. other Industries-*— 
• Aerospace 

The stL^nt will be able to identify the f oi low! ng poli t ica 1 
organizations and some of their goals: 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



Forum 
0. 



e. 
f . 

g. 

h. 



PASSO 

UMAS 

MECHA 

Brown Berets 



The student will be able to Write 
of aGculturatlon/asSiml latlpn vs. 



a brief essay on the merits 
bncultural pluralism. . 



9. 



The student W4 11 be able to identify four provisions of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo whjch especial ly pertal-a to those 
Mexican-Americans living in'the Southwest today. 
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10. 



13. 



The student will know the meaning of the two national 
holidays; El fir i to de Dolores , September 16, J8l0,.and 
CInco de Mayo / 1862. He sou Id be familiar wfth the 
contributions of the priest, Father Jos^ Mai-ra Morelos, 
and with, the significance of Father Miguel Hijdalgo's **E1 
Grlto,'' In the first fight for Independency. 

The student will be bble to Identify each of the following 
Mexican political leaders and to know something about the 
times In which each lived: ^ 



a. Moctezuma 

b. Cuauhtemoc 

c. Cortes 

d. Santa Anna 

e. Benito Juarez 

f. Porflrlo Ofaz 



Francisco Madero 
Fi^anclsco VI 1 la 
Eml llano Zapaj:a 
Alvaro Obregdn 
Uzaro CS-rdenas 
Miguel Alem^n 



12. The student will be^ ^ble to Icjentl fy each of the following 
personalities Iri Mexican history: • • 'o 



a. 


Mallnche 


. n- 


Diego J^llvera 


b. 


Quetzal coat 1 


o. 


Mario Moreno (Cant I nf las) 


c. 


Father Baseblo Kino 




Carlos Arruza, 


d. 


Juan Bautista de'Anza 




Pedro Armendarlz 


er 


Miguel Hidalgo 




Mafrfa Felix 


f. 


JjjnTpero Serr^ 




Ua Tarl^durl / 


g. 


Lorenzo de Zavala 




August l,ne Lara / 


h. 


Octavto Paz 


M. 


Carlos Chavez 


I. 


Mariano Azuela 


V. 


Dr. Ignacio Chavez 


J. 


Samuel Ramos 


w. 


Joaqtiln Capl 11a 


k, 


Juan 0 ' Gorman^ 


X. 


Pedro Rddrfquez 


1. 


Jos^ Vasconce 1 os 


y; 


Rafael Osuna 


m. 


Josd' Clemente Orozco 







The student will know some basic statistics concerning the 
demography of Mexican-Americans; for example, there are more 
people of Mexican origin living in Los Angeles, next to Mexico 
City, than any other city. He will also know something about 
the number of Mexican-Americans living In the United States, 
the percentage of Mexican-Americans living In the Southwest, 
Los Angeles County, communities of Mexican-Americans living 
outslde^of the Southwest, and the rate of population Increase 
among Mexlcan7Amerlcahs. 

The student will know that the Mexican cl tlzeri- who comes north 
to the Unl ted States often does not feel that he Is gojng to 
a foreign country. Because of the similarity of geographic 
features of Sonora and the Southwest, and because the culture 
of these two areas has been shared for 300 yearfe when there 
was no arbitrary boundary, he merely feels that he Is ''going 
north'* and not to another country. 
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15. The student will be aware of the major contributions the 
Mexican national and the Mexican-American have madtrin the 
agricultural growth of the Southwest since 18^8, but 
especially during the critical war years of World War I 
and World War jj . 



16. The student will be aware of the tri-ethnic culture that 
Is a part of the Southwest, that this culture predates, the 
Anglo culture of. the eastern two-thi r<i§^ of the country, and 
that the blending of these two makes the heritage of the 
Southwest unique. 

17. ^ The student will be cognizant of the fact that there Is a 

lack of Mexican-Americans among the professional ranks and 
an over-abundance o/, unski 1 led laborers among their total 
, number of 7»000,000 people. He will li^ave knowledge the 
efforts of federal agencies, as well as private agencies, 
In their efforts to assist Mexican-Americans In overcoming 
this discrepancy. 



18. The student will be able to Identify each of the following 
Mexican-Amer leans and will know something about them and 
the I r successes . 



a. 

b.. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Joe Kapp 

Danny Vl 1 lanueva 
Vlkkl Carr 
RIcardo Montsalb^rt » 
Frank Ortega "^^^ 



f. Anthony Qulnn 

g. Lee TrevlTfo 

h. Jul Ian Nava 

I . Edward Roybal 

J. Cesar Chavez 

k. Jim Plunkett 

1 . fiub^n Salazar 



19. The student will be aware that there Is a marked trend in 
our society today for the Mexican-American to be himself, 
embracing his heVltage and culture, yet fuTly realizing 
that he can compete In the arena of equal opportunities 
while being what he is without having to '^play the game..'' 

20. The student will be able to express In his own wri|^n 
words the major differences between Spanish Folk culture 

1 and Anglo Urban culture as outlined in Bernard Valdez's 
study on the subject. 

21] 



The 


student wl 11 be able 


to define the 


followl.ng terms 


his 


own words: 






a. 


Anglo-Amer lean 


aa . 


L,a Raza 


b. 


Aztlan 


bb. 


La Raza Unida 


c. 


audlenc la 


cc. 


La Reconquista 


d. 


barrio 


dd. 


machi smo 


e. 


bracero 


ee. 


maguey 


f* 


Cal 1 fornlos 


ff . 


*'man-snatcher". 


g- ' 


'caudi 1 lo 


gg- 


mestizo 


h. 


Chieano 


hh. 


m 1 s 1 o n 


i. 


compadrazgO 


II. 


mulato 
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I 


compact re 


jj- 


munlcipio 




conqu I s todores 




Nanuat i • 


1 • 


corrido 


1 1 . 


pachuco 


m. 


coyot© 


(Tvn. 


pdisanos 


n. 


criol lo 


nn* 


pa lomi 1 la 


0. 


curondG ro 


oo. 


patron 


P- 


<cl Grito 


pp. 


pe6n 


q* 


encomiendo 


qq. 


pobres \ 


r . 


entrada 


rr. 


pobladores 


s. 


gachiipi n 


ss. 


presidio 


t • 


^^greaser'* 


tt. 


pulque 




green ccira nu i ge r 


uu • 


qu 1 nto 


V. 


^^Gringo** 


vv. 


ricos . 


w. 


hac 1 e nda 


WW. 


Tej anos 




Hispano 


XX. 


wetback 




hue Iga 


yy. 


zambo 




La Causa*' 




zanjero 
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GLOSSARY 



The following terms are mostly of Spanisli origin, some are 
derived fromJEnglfsh usage, a few are Indian, and a few are 
slang terms from one of the three. In order to have a minimal 
working knowledge of Mexican-American culture In the Southwest, 
It is necessary for the student to familiar with all these 
terms. This glossary represents only a beginning of words {sad 
phrases that one might master In connection with an understanding^ 
of Mexican-American culture. It is hoped that the student will 
be encojuraged to go into greater depth .than is pres^fjnted by J 
these terms. Obviously some of these will be used ijipre than 
others,, and thos6 which appear to be in greater usagd are , 
Included in the Content Objectives, numbeF-12, Some *of ^he§e 
terms may hav^ a meaning that is not intended in thls'xourse 
of study. The authors have attempted to relay the interpreta- 
tion of these terms In the context In which they would be most 
likely used today among Mexican-Americtins; 



v 



J 




1" , f 




alambristas 
alcalde 

alcaldes de la mesa 
Anglo-American 



arrastre 
audiencia 



Aztlan 



barrio 



bracero * 



cab i 1 do 
Ca] ifornios 

camino real 
Cartel lano 
caudllTo 
chaparejos 
Chicano 



GLOSSARY OF SPANISH TERMS 

wire crossers (Mexican alien) 

a mayor of a ^ town or city 

Mexican cattlemen's association 

' An American citizen of non-Mexican 
ancentry; especially those of 
European stock 



; 



u / 

if. / 



mining mill {or grinding tool) 
the* Supreme Court of Mexico 
Southwest . 



"the district, a Sbanlsh-spq^klng 
area of a United States c-lty; also 
a colonla - sometimes ca]]^<f Mexican 
American neighborhood, 

an Imported Mexicaili .farm worker 
under jexecutl ve agreement aiid 
Public .Law 78, who worked In the 
Southwest Unlte,d States wUh grower, 
groups. • 

a cl ty c&uncl 1 

Spanish-speaking natives of 
Cal ifornia 

royal road 

Castilllan 

ml 1 1 tary dictator 

chaps 

coined word late Inthe I960's 
referring to those who are Mexican- 
Americans; Indlc^es racial pride/ 
commitment to La Causa y 



cl boleros 



buffalo hunters 



CInco de Mayo 

CO Ionia 

comancheros 
compadrazgo 

compadre 

conqulstadores 

corregi dor 

corrLdo 

"coyote" 

crlol lo 

curandero 

don 

El CId Campeador 
El Grito 

El Grl to de Dolores 

El 1 lano e'stacado 
empresarios 

encomienda 



Fifth of May; national holiday tn 
Mexico and- for all Mexfcan-Amer icans^ 

where "all" the Mexlcan-Amerfcan 
people live - a barrio; a ghetto 

men who traded with the Comanche s 

a system in the Catholic Church by 
4hich an older person (not the 
parents) sponsors a child for 
baptism and takes Interest in 
that child's spiritual welfare, 
I 

godfather or close friend of the 
f ami ly 

conquerors of which Cqrtes is the 
chief example ^ 

a Crown officer gdverning a district 

a type of Mexican folk song 

a labor con*tTactor who brought 
laborers from Mexico, ofvten 
di sreputable j 

Creole, Spaniard l?orn in America, 
or New Spain 

a lay healer who practices by 
virtue of a gift from God 

ti tle,N^i ven ,to^ thos? highly 
respected 

conquering chief 

the cry 

» 

the beginning of the War of Indepen- 
dence of 1810 by Father Hidalgo; 
, September 16, t:elebrated as a 
national holiday In Mexica 

the Staked Plains of West Texas 

Texas colonizers and real estate 
salesmen 

a system of patronage which allowed 
the conqulstadores to claim land and 
tax the natives 



ent^rada 

estancia 

65 tamp Ida 

gente de raz^oh 

gachupin 
« 

^ "greaser'* 



green card hq^er 




r '!grIngo" 
hacienda 

* 0 

hidalgo . 4 
Hispano 

H i s pano-Ame r I can 

huelga 

indigenismo 

la Causa 



la HjBiza 



La Raza Unida 
La Reconquista 
lariata 



the first attempt to settle an 
area 

a grant of Idnd for running 
cattleior sheep » 

stampede * 

the landed Spanish aristocracy 

slang term for pure Spaniard of 
European birth " ► 

the Mexican slang^ expression of 
contempt for those who greased ^ ^ 
cart wheefs or got greasy from 
Ipadfng hides and tallows 

Public Law 848; d foreigner may » 
be employisd in the Urflted States 
where there is no comparable - 
Amerfcan labor t« do the work 

a sjang term used to refer to Anglos 

combination of cattle ranch and 
farm . 



title - ''Sir" 

pertaining to things of Spanish 
origin 

Span istiV American onle^ntatlon 

strike iflj a, labor '^^d^ put e 

revital ization ofjep^ly American 
Indian i:ulfWe * 

The Moveme|»t; t,h^ uplifting of the 
Mexican-African people (began 
with the labor movement of Cesar 
Chavez) 

"The Race": pertaining^ to those 
whose ethjiicity is traced back to 
the Mexican ^ - 

the united people of Mexican ^nce^try 

the reconquest of Spain from the Moor 

lasso 
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t' machismo 
ma no 

**man-snatcher** 

mecate 
Mestizo 
met ate 



ml si on 



moj ados * 
mordlda 
. Mulatto 
munici pio 
Nahuat 1 ^ 
pachuco 

paU^rios 
palomi 1 la 

patrta chica 

patron ^ 
pen insula res 
pe6n 

pobi adores 
pobres 
posada 
presidio 




an exaggerated sense of masculinity 
or ma&cul Ine pride 

J ^ . 

the roller used for crushing /n^lzG' 

one who sold a group of labc^rers 
several tim es, /^snatdh lng^ them and 
selljng them, to someone else 

" rope ^ 
m-lxture of I ndTaiT^^nd^E^r 

a curved stone used for 
corn; used with th^^mano 

^ religious center for conversion of 
a native population tx^ Ch^M%t lani ty 

wets, wetbacks (Mexican ali^n) 

bribe * 

mixture of European and Negfo 

town government , . ' » 

the language of the Aztecs 

a Mexican-American youth who flaunts 
his differences through rebellion 
against society; tough guy 

countryman 

a very informal neighborhood g^ng 
loosely held together by race 

small, local area which commands 
great attachment 

large landowner, boss •» 
thdse born In Spain 
peasant worker ' * 

sett lers ' 
poor people 

a stopping place or thh 
fortre§,s or garrison of soldiers 
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pueblo 
pulque 

quinto 

ranchfiro 

regalia ^ 

repartimientp 

ricos 
rurales 
t^paderas 
Tejanos 

tierra incognita 

vaquero 

vl rrey 

wetback 

Zatnbo 
zanja 
zanjero 



vi 1 lage 



/ 



an alcohol I C' beverage*, sfmllar to 
beer in its alcohol icycontent^ 

a fifth, the klhgl$ share of the 
mining profits 

operators of small cattle outffts 
or small farm owners 

royal rights; ownership by the 
state 

portion of a terri tory which was 
given as a ffef to the conqui stadores 



rich people 



/ 



rangers; federal law olFflcers 
stirrups 

Spanish-speaking natives of Texas 

unknown land 

Mexican cowboy 

. Viceroy; the official who ruled 
New Spain In the "name of the Spanish 
King ;f ; 

an i 1 legal Mexican immigrant whose 
bacK gotWt crossing tlie Rio Grande 

mixture of Indian and Negro 

ditch fbr water supply 

one who| constructs, repairs, and 
malntaljns Irrigation ditches 



/ 
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GENERAL OUTLINE TO TEACHER GUIDE 

UNIT ONE! SPAIN IN THE NEW WORLD 

^ ■ I, Pre-Columbian Orientation - Culture and Geography 
of the Southwest * • 

II, The Exploi^rs, Conqui stadores , and the Land 

III. The Periphery of Hi spano-Mexi can anrf Indian 
^ Settlement During the Period of ^-1600-18^6 

IV. Regional Colonization: HIspano-Mexican Uniqueness 

UNtT two': THE CONFLICT OF ACCULTURATION 

' I. -Border Confrontation 



II.. The Mexican-American War of 1846 and the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 

III. Tbe-I^efeated Mexiqan-Americans of the Southwest 

UNIT THREE: THE HERITAGE OF MEX I CAN-AMERI CANS . I N AN ANGL O SOUTHWEST 

I. Anglo-Americans: Inheritors of Three Hundred Years 
» of the HIspano-Mexican Experience . 

II. ' Mexican' Immigration: An .Experience In America.n * 
History 

.UNIT FOUR: THE SOCIOLOGY OF MEX/CAN-AMERI CANS 

I. The Mexica'n-Am^ican: A Special Minority 

II. The Myth of Mexican-American Complacency and Docility 

III The Problems of Mexican-American Citizenry 

IV. The Mexican Fami ly: A Pronounced Institution 

^V. Violence in the Streets'of Los Angeles - Its Effect 
on the Community 

VI. The Mexican-American ^Serviceman - A Complete Contrast 
^ ^ to the Image of the Pachuco ^ 

UNIT FIVE: '*EL CHICANO'^ IMAGE AND STATUS OF THE MEX I CAN-AMERICAN. TODAY 
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IK A Con^tinual Need for Social and Econpmic 
Change ^ . / 

II, Education, Housing, and Income of the Mexican- 
American 

IV. Solutions* Directions of the-Ghlcano Today 
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UNI-T ONE; SPAIN IN THE NEW WORLD 
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PRE-^COLUMBIAN HISTORY 



No study 'of Mex I, CO and Mexican-Americans is complete without 
having some background of the cultures and the people who 
were the inhabitants of this area (N6w Spain Mexico - 
American Southwest) of the world prior the' arrival of" . 
Columbus '^d the European colonizers. The achievements of 
these people have helped to contribute tO'^the development 
of many present day institutions, customs, laws, and traditions 
that are a real part of American life in the United States/ 

This unit surveys in general the major ch^rattelristics of the * 
early civilizations. The teacher and th^ studehj^^^^^^ want ^ 
to compare and contrast these early Americans With oth^ ^ 
ancient crvil Izat ions such as the Egyptians, Chinese, pr 
Greeks. . , .y.. ■ ; ^V' 





Pre-Columbian Orientation; Mexlcan-lndlan culture and geography 
of th^ Southwest. f^re-Cqlumb Ian cultures varied from prfmltlve, 
wandering, stone age tribes to extended, sophisticated, and 
complex empires, 

A. Many experts conclude that the Indian Is a Mongoloid, 

' from the same ethnic stem as the Chinese, who came In a 
series of migratory waves across the Bering Str^l^ts'or 
along the Aleutian Islands thousands of years ago. 

1. The fact that th<>^lndlan did not k^iow the bo>*se, cow, 
or sheep and that there Is no ev.idence of wheat, 
barley, or milJet, even in most ativanced agricultural 
clvf 1 izations, would seepi to place the IndlSfi^in this 
hemisphere about 10,000 years ago. Some authorities 
estimate the original fnhabitants arrived, as long as 
56,000 years ago. 

2. Pre-Columbian America was populated by perhaps eight - 
to fifteen million Irrdians. 

3. The Indians had no wheel, true arch, or iron.; however, 
the Mayas invented an accurate calendar, and they also 
bui 1 t e laborate irrigation systems, not to mention a 
sewer system. The use of the mathematical quantity 
s.ymbol' zero irrltiated with these people.- 

B. . 'i'he Mayan civilization, the first extensive civilization 

developed north of Panama, was the leader among pre-Columbian 
civilizations in architecture, sculpture, painting, f/lero- 
lyphic writings,, mathematics, astronomy, and chronology. 

The Mayas occupied the land from the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec to northern Nicaragua. The mcSPt ifnportant cultural 
centers were Honduras, Guatemala, Chiapas , -and the 
Yucatan peninsula; 

' . . . # •■ 

2. A highly organized, polytheistic religion including a, 
belief Tn immortality, dominated the lives, art, and 
government of the ^people . . - 

3. The Mayas were expert agriculturists and also had highly 
sophisticated urban^ centers . 

The To 1 tecs, a- war-like people who dominated Central Mexico 
before th'^e Aztecs, appear to have contributed little that 
was new, borrowing Instead from the Mayas. 

1. The Toltecs, however, were responsible for the Introduc- ' 
tlon of the human £(acrif ices and the God Quetzalcoatl 
to the Mayas. ^ . ^ 

■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' -27 ^ 
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V^2.. The Toltecs were skilled In sculpture and In the 
• building of pyramids. 

The Aztecs had a loosely organized empire that was built 
' on conquest, ruled prparl ly by force and fear. They made 
little effort to Wfn the loyalty of conquered peoples., 

1. The Aztecs borrowed and used the knowledge that the 
Toltecs had taken from the Mayas and surpassed them 
only In the organization of the statCt 

2. Society was highly stratified with a number of classes 
or castes. 



3. Religion was Important. It was polytheistic, required 
human sacrifices, and had a rich oral literature. 

The economy^ was based on communal ownership of the 
soil, with /maize as the staple crop. The village 
market was the heart of commerce and social life. 

5. The Aztecs were highly skilled In metal crafts. The 
knowledge came from Mayas who learned It from South 
American tribes. • 

Southwest (United States of America) 

1.. Southwest - a geographic term used to describe about 
one^fourth of ^he area of the United States Including 
land between the Mls^slsslppl River to the northern tip 
of California and land In Northern Mexico, 

2. Geographtcal ly, the Southwest Is large and topograph I- 
^ cal'ly diversified. The sky Is vast and the deserts, 

pf^lns, and p^ateaus seem endless. The mountains are 
rugged and majestic. 

3. Mop edifices of nature Include Death Valley 
(about 282' belowsea level), Mt, Whitney, also In 
California which towers over 14,000', the Grand Canyon 
and the tainted Desert of Arlzpna, and the vast plains 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 

4^ • Architecture was substantial, highly ski 1 led, but plain 
and lacking In decorative sculpture. Archaeological ^ 
findings suggest men lived In the region of the South- 
west as far back as 2^,000 years. 



5. Religion was polytheistic and helped solidify^ the empi re 
because local deities Were Incorporated Into the state 
system of worship, . 
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6, Some Indlqenoutj f*ocletles v/ore highly developed and 
built vast urban centers, Early natives of the border- 
lands had oome contaet^o with those who occupied North- 
Central MenUo, 

• 

7.. Village iivvellorj and fierce nomads made up the second 
and third groupti of natives in the Southwest. • 

II. The Explorers, Conqulotadorog , and the Land 

A. Spain explored and conquered the land that fa^ov,^ called 
the South and Southwell t of the United States^ 

1. Following the conquest of Tenoehtl t Ian/ Hernan Cortes 
and the other conqueror-explorers follcV^Ing him began 
t|^ explore lond north of Msxlco. 

1. Novo! expedltionb liont dtl^ olong ' the Pacific and the 
Gulf of M<Jxico, and a land expedition was sent through 
the interior deserts. * t 

B. Spaniords found i Imi lor/topoqraphlea I and climatic features 
between Spain ond f>i»ttOed areas of New Spain. 

1. Topoqraphy arid el imate of Northern Mexico, parts of 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas offered conditions 
simi lar to Spain. 

2. Instiiutions i^f Spain were readily adopted, developed, / 
ond accepted in areas of Southwestern Uni ted States. 

III. The Periphery of Hi fifjtino-MexIcan and Indian Settlement during 

the Period of I60a-l8^6 
^ . 

h. The Northern Colonies experienced the qudndary of an 
ex t raneous f ron tier. 

1. The colonies around the f<io Grande, New Mexico, 

* Colorado, Arizona and California were segregated to 

' South by the vast Sonoran Desert, thus Isolating them 
from the mainstream of Hispono activity. 

2. North of these colonies, the settlements were Isolated 
from the contact with Anglo settlements by mountain 

ranges, great plains, and marginal population. 

« 

3. Hispgno-Mexican communities were encircled by hostile . 
I odtans. 

\ B.,, The American |ndl,pss^f the Southwest effected Hispano- 
Mexicon exploration a^colonlzatlon. 
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1. Indlon guides, warriors, craftsmen, andJoborers 
assisted HIspano-Mexjcan exploration and colonization 
of the Southwest. 

2. The sedentary Indian tribes of New Mexico and California 
allowed the successful development of establishments 

In these regions because the settlers were able to ^ 
perpetuate traditional SpanTsh presldlo-mlsslon Insti- 
tutions, v 

• t. 

The Rooted Activities of Ininlgratlon and Emlgrajtlons 
Geperated durUng this Period 

K Prior' to the Mexican-American Wqr of 18^6, substantial * 
9 emigration from the United Stdtes towards the fringes 

of Mexican borderlands occurred. \ 

2. During the United States - Mexican conflict of l&6-^8, 
anchafter the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo/ Mexican- ' ' 
Ame-rlcans were dispersed from their land or were 
compelled to sell their land, therefore forcing them' 
to'move back ?md settle In Mexico. 

3'. Even though the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848) 
recognized Mexican property rights* the Hlsp^no- 
Mexicans and Anglos along the borderlands had to 
demonstrate to the United States Government their legal 
ownership of property. Their Inability to do so 
recited In their having to abandon their claims and 
weres^forced to move, either to Mexico or other parts of 
the United States,* depending on one's persuasion and 
culture. 

/. 

4. Further Immigration to the United States reduqed consid- 
erably until the period of the Mexican Revolution (1910). 

I-V. Regional Colonization:. H I spanor-Mex I can Uniqueness 

A. New Mexico emerges and Is still the HIspano-MexIcan heart- 
land of the North (as one is located In Mexico). . ' 

1. Indian hostilities Influenced HIspano-MexIcans to 
settle In a limited, yet favorably defensible land In , 
the mountainous northern regions of New Mexico. 

2. The Isolated colonies of Northern New flexico produced 
a unique cultural group known as /'Los Mianltos de Nuevo 
Mexico.'* * - 

3. These people were responsible for the development of a 
brilllapt New Mexico folk culture. ,Taos, New Mexico, 
manifests this rare, short-Mved culture. 
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B. A land of deserts, mountains, contrasts, and Apache Indians 
.Arizona Is called '^Prlmera Alta'* by the HIspanos. >r 



K Arizona received early settlement of HIspano-MexIcans 
through Father Kino's missionary establishments as 
t race d"" through the region around Nogales. 

2. topography, climatology, and hostile Apaches hindered 
brood HIspano-MexIcan settlement In Arizona. These 
conditions also extremely Isolated these settlements % 
from earlier established HIspano-MexIcan communities. 

C. The enormity of Texas terrl-tory and Indian abrasions proved 
difficult for anyone to control the land. 

1. Hostile Indians pr^jvented Hispano-MexIcans from 
establishing missions in East Texas. 

2. Save for Antonio, hfagodoches, and La Bahia, Me;$jcan 
settlement focused along the Rio Grande. 

3. IndomI tat^le^omanche harrassments caused life along the 
Rio Grafide Co be difficult and precaMous, isolating 
and fnhibi^ing the development of these settlements. 

4. A pastoral way of life, similar to that In early 
California, developed in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

y' 

5. Early Anglo settlers to Southwest Texas tokenly 
encomfrassed Mexican culture to the 'Tejanos." 

D. Cal If orn! a * remained the most extended outpost of Spanish 
colonization In North American 

1. Distance and topographical factors Influenced the 
" Isolation of coastal colonies from Mexico. 

2. Natural harbors and climatic factors"provlded economic 
as Well as social security to HIspano-MexIcans, and 
the establishment of presidios of f ere^protect ion 
from Indian hosti 1 Itles. ' v 

A ' 

3. The ruggedness of the topography and climatic features, 
along with Indian hostilities limited settlement ayvay 
from coastal j^reg Ions of California. 

4. A pastoral and semi-feudal way of life focusing around 
thel cattle-grazing rapchos'^ap^ 'haciendas emerged and 

''.t''^^ sustained Its development fn Southern California - on 
tlirOugh thej880's. 



5. The early Anglos In Southern Cal I fornla generally 
embraced the culture of the HiBpano-MexIcans, These 
HIspano-MexIcans called therrjselves "Cal Ifprnlos.'.' 

£• The colonies of Colorado and West Texas were Isolated ^ 
therefore causing them to be Independent - resulting In 
the^lr being regarded as 'Host settlements.'' 

1. HIspanoi-MexIcan settlers In the southern valleys of 
Colorado were emigrants from New Mexico. 

2. The early settlers of ''El Llano Estacacila" of West , 
Texas were called the Clboleros, Comancheros, and the 
rancheros who settled along the Canadian River and 
panhandle of Northwestern Texas. 
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UNIT TV/0: THE CONFLICT OF ACCULTURATION 
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I. Border Conf rorv.tatFon 

A. The' Nueces VaVley of Texas was the manifestation of the 
first Anglo-Mexican confrontation. 

■ , " ^ 

1. As part of a plan to curtail Indian hostilities In East 
Texas, the Mexican government encouraged United Stateis 
settlers to establish themselves In the, region. 

2. Texas colonizers and real estate agents brought the 
first Anglo settlers west of the Sabine River,, 

* f 

3. The Austin enterprises led In bringing Into the Texas 
territory many Anglo settlers. 

v."' By 1830, the Mexican" Government enacted the Colonization 
Law which provided a plan of settlement for all her 
northern colonies. The plan encouraged European colonl- 
, zotlon In East Texas In an effort to counterbalance 

United States settlement In that area. 

» ■ 

B. The Texas, Revolutionary War: A Forerunner of the War of l8U6 

K Wanton actions by some of the emOresarlos along with 
the obstreperous, often antagonistic attitudes of some 
of the Texans (Anglos) along the Sabine River led to 
open confrontations between the Mexican government and 
the Anglo settlers. 

>" 2 A revolt against Colonel John Bradburn's Galveston Bay 
garrison In 1832 touched off a series of conflicts that 
were short-lived in the Texas War of Independence. 

a. Austin attempted to persuade the Mexican government 
to grant statehood to Texas. (Independence) 

b. The Mexican Government refused to concede statehood 
to Austin as such a move was logically regarded by 
Mexicans as a preliminary move towards secession , 
from Mexico. 

/ • c. The open conflict between Anglo settlers and the 

Mexican Army at Gonzalfes, In 1835, sparked the 
Texas Revolutionary War. 

d. In October, 1835, following the 'Incident at Gonzales, 
Texas, General Santa Anna declared all state leg I s- 
latur^iS void. 

■e. Texans met on October 15 and formed a provr-sltonal 
government, thus enabling her to prepare war with 
Mexico. ' 
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C. The crushinq victory of El Alamo and the MexicaTT~def eat at 
San Jacinto were the responsibility of one caudlllo: General 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 



1. 



At El Alamo, the Texans h^ an artillery advantage of 
21 cannons versus 10 for the Mexican Army. 



2. The Kentucky.i,lpng rifles used by most of the defenders 
of El Alamo yterh considerably superior with a' range of 
200 yards contrasted with the ancient. smboth-bore 
muskets- of the Mexican Army with a range of 70 yards. 

3. Opposed to the myth that is traditionally Implied about 
the Battle of El Alamo, actually 1800 Mexicans were 
Involved In the attack. Furthermore, several Mexicans 

^Were among the defenders of El Alamo. 

4. Contrary to military rationale, the seige of El Alamo 
and the defense of the fortress need not have been 
fought Insofar as Santa Anna couH have encircled and 
Isolated the outpost; furthermore. If regarded as 

^ delaying action by the defenders, then It must be 

considered a failure, as It delayed Santa Anna's plan 
of action by only four days - a noncrltlcal strategy. 

5. The bloody selge of El Alamo' united the majority of 
> Anqlo-Amerlcans against the Mexicans as evidenced In 

maislve United States aid to Texans, which guaranteed 
tije xuccess of Texas Independence. 

6. The immediate effect of El Alamo and of the massacre at 
Goliad on the Texans was to consume a significant 
number of soldiers; the Texan army of about 2,000 men 
nearly wanejl to 800 by the time they de'feated the 
forces of Santa Anna at San Jacinto^ 

7. Unfortunately and unpropitiously, the- hi s{orlcl ty of 

El Alamo and the massacre of Goljad was not Interpreted 
by qualified United States historians until about 25 
years after the events. Not until then were primary 
sources and accounts and recordings of Mexican historians 
Inclusively researched. 

D. The rout of Santa Anna at San Jacinto in I836 magnified the 
* destruction 'of Mexican authority in Texas. 

1. Prior to the crushing defeat of Santa Anna, Sam; Houston 
^atheredvhis forces along the banks of the San Jacinto - 

'to meet Santa Anna's approaching forces. * 

2. The first meeting between Houston and Santa Anna was 
Initially a' momentary encounter on March BO, I836. 
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3. \0n March 21, 1836, Houston and his men attacked the 
|Mexicans during their siesta hour and cajjght thenv-off- 
|uard; surpri se^attack resulted im the defeat of 
l^ahta Anna and the death 6f over 700 Mexican soldiers. 

while trying to escape, General Santa Anna was captured^ 
on the follow! ng„ day. He iinnediate ly negotiated his 
release by declaring the end of his hostllitTes and 
claiming his recognition of free Texas and setting the 
Texas-»Mexico borderline along the banks of the R|o 
Grande, _ 

1830-18^: An of animosity, conflict and death victi- 
mized Mexicans and Aia^glos on both sides of the^border. 

1. Concerning the' cdnfl lets over slavery, Southwest Texas 
was an escape rou1l;e to freedom in Mext-co by fugitive 
Negroes and as a h^ven by escaped Mexican peons. 

2. Mexican Tejanos, Anglo Texans, filibusters, and squatters 
were Involved In bloody conflicts along the border prior, 
during and following the United States - Mexican War, 

The Independence of Texas, and the United States - Mexican 
War were Inevitable results of^the obsessed persuasions of 
Manifest Dest Iny. ' , 

1.* Conflict over an ex^ct southwestern boundary line 
between Mexfco and the Unljted States has never bfen 
agreed on a spe 1 led-out bas i s . * 

2. Implications of 'United States - Mexican War 

a. Inevitably, both sicles knew the repercuss Ion of • ^ 
TeXas becoming a member of the Union. 

b. Under the term^ negotiated between Houston and 
Santa Anna, Texas claimed all territory up to the 
Rio Grande, which later became a disputed compact. 

c. Mexico nullified the Houston-Santa Arjna compact by 
pointing out that Santa Anna was a prisoner at the 
time of negotiatibns which discredits and nullifies 

qj^ajgaUties; furthermore, the old provlnce of Texas- 
Coahul la had never extended south of the Neuces River 

d. On Mayp, 1846, a Mexican force crossed the Rio 
Grande near Matamoros and met an American paFrol, 
resulting In a brief skirmish. 

e. Relying on misleading reports that Mexico had 
deliberately crossed the border and ambushed ah - 
American patrol. President Polk, oh such basis 
declared war on^ Mexico. 
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3. The Mexican government interpreted the declaration of 
war as being part of the obsessipn of American imperi- 
alism poorly disguised. 

k. The general fee^ling In the United States was that the 
nation was jn§ rely following through witfi its philosophy 
and policy .of i«Manifest Destiny.** - 

5. As Anglos occupied and controlled the borderlands 
between Texas and Mexico, often tim^s resulting In 
brutal confrontations; the polarization left bitter^ 
animosity between the two cultures. ' , 

The Mexican-American War of 1846 and the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of 1848 

A. The Conquest of. New Mexico was bloodless. 

1. Relentless Indian hostilities seriously affected and 
reduced New Mexican colonial population grovjth^ 

2. - New Mexicans were persuaded towards annexation as they 

visualized additional profits resulting from the Santa 
Fe Trai 1 trade. - C 

' 3. New Mexicans also feared interventio^h and domination of 

their land by Texans and/or Tejanos; therefore influencing 
them to desiring annexation. 

3, Arizona was a buffer state. 

1. The Western Apaches forbac|e any Hispano-'Vlexican settbe- 
ment of Ar I zona- and isolated the few colonies already 
establ ished there. 

2. Respecting and fearing the Apaches, "early Anglo and 
HIspano-Mexican s\ettlers desired to establ i sh friendly 
relations with tWem. 

3. The development of mining towns and the growth of popu- 
lation urged the demand for beef in the late l880's. 
Region around Tonbstone, Arizona, was especially booming. 

4. Range conflic'ts developed along the A>i zona-Mexico 
borders as **Te^as Cowboys*' began raiding and rustling 
Mexican ranchos. 

Sr^urther aggravation developed along the border of 

Arizona when Mexican sheepherders conflicted with Anglo 
cattlemen. 
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C. Climate and natural resources of California played an 
Important role in her emergence as a golden state. 

K California climate, diversified as It Is, contributed 
greatly towards her resources and her inhabitants. 

2. Captain James Cook started the Pacific fur trade with 
China in 1776. Soon Eastern United States ships ^ 
visited California waters in search for sea otter, and 
seal skin. 

*3. During the l839's and l84G's trade between Spanish 

colonies was developed by Santa Fe traders coming west 
from New Mexico to Los Angeles. 

k. California also prospered by the development of the 
whaling industry. California profited by its. trade. 

5. As Boston ships frequented California pdrts, and as 
trade developed,^ the state also began to grow in popu- 
lation - more and more settlers arrived. 

6. The early Anglo settlers embraced the '*Cal ifornio'* 
way of life. ,1^ 

7. In 1846 the Bear Flag revolt took place; the war with 
Mexico was fought which later resulted In California 
beWi,g acquired by the United States. 

8. The'califorhia Gold Rush of 1848 initiated the most 
dramatVc change ever to occur with any territories 
acquired from Mexico. 

a. Mining, agriculture, and trade replaced hides and 
tallow as California's leading industries. 

b. The interiors of California developed through 
mining and cattle raising thus developing commercial 
centers away from the coast. 

c. The Hispano-Mexican culture was almost obliterated 
by the vast migration of other people and their \ 
folkways Initiated by the gold rush. 

The Defeated Mexican-Americans of the Southwest 

, ** ' ■* • " . 

A. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), which ce.ded the 

Southwest to the United States, was signed; thus the Hispano- 
Mexicans found themselves foreigners In a land which they 
originally claimed theirs. 
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1. Mexican officials who negotiated the treaty were 
humiliated when they were compelled to assign large 
numbers of their palsanos to the United States. - 

2i» Mexicans and Indians are the only conquered ethni^ 
minorities In the Unl ted States. They are the only 
minorities whose rights are safeguarded by treaties. 

3. The most precise guarantees contained In the treaty 
^ are those which have to do with th6 r lights of the 
borderland. Mexicans. 

, a. Guarantees protection of property rights. 

b. Cultural rights of Southwest Mexicans were also 
by treaty proviso. * ^ 

Immediately after the United States -^ Mexican War, many 
Mexicans left the borderlajids and Teturnied to Mexico, 

1. Most of the affluent, aristocratic families returned 
to Mexico. ^ 

2*. /Thdsewho rfemained were mostly illiterate, peonage, 
and the lowest of social mobility. 



3.. Th6 period following the war was a continuance of 
bitter hostilities between Anglos and Mexicans 
resulting from malign activities of filibusters, and 
raiders operating from the Nueces Valley. 

4. . Regarding the Indian inhabitants of the territories 
ceded to the United States, the United States was 
resppnsible by treaty to police and oversee the 180,000 
trib'esmen. 

a. Due in part to the sectional conflicts ra^ulting 
from the Civil War, the Unl ted ' States failed to 
support the Indians as outlined In the Treaty 
Proviso* , ^ - 

b. Unchecked and neglected, the Indians of these ceded 
territories exploited and retaliated in battling 
Anglos and Mexican settlers. 

c. The Indians were able to exploit the hatred between 
this Anglos and the Mexicans to the point where 
Anglos were accusing Mexicans of collaborating wjth 
the Indians, and the Mexicans were bjaming the AngU 
for being brutal and i rrespon(^le. 
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G. As Anglo and Mexican culture mixed, the acculturation * 
began to swing towards the for;me$r thus giving rise to the 
emergence of a generally negative Mexican stereotype. 

1. Anglo settlers compared all Mexicans with the, pe9naqe, 

2. Pu/itanical Anglos were cul tural ly shocked upon 
t. seeing Mexican values fo^ the first time, 

3. In general, the Mexican-Amer^cans were a conquered, 
often dark-skinned people, culturally and ethnical ly 
different 'from other United States citizens, those 
mainly from Anglo Stock. 
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UNIT THREE: THE HE'RITAGE OF HEX I CAN-AMERI CANS IN AN 



ANGLO SOUTHWEST 
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Anglo-Americans: Inheritors of Thrae Hundred Yeors of the 
Hispano-Mexfcan Experience 

A. One of the most Significant contributions of the Htipano- 
Americans to the Southwest and the nation was the develop- 
ment of mining as art Industry. 

f. Approximately three hundred years before the discovery 
of gold In California, gold was discovered In Zaeatecas, 
Mexico, In 15^8. This was* not the initial discovery as , 
Indians of Mexico had been using the ore years prior 
to the Hlspano-Mexlcan discovery In 15^8 which resulted 
In marking the first gold rush in the continent. 

2. The Zacatecas gold experience taught Mexicans much 
about placer and quartz mining' technology. 

3* As an Integrxj^l part of the' mining operation In Mexico, 
power by mulc{r,->^horse, and oxen were used. The Carrleta 
was an extensively used tool. 

^. American mining engineers were amazed to find mining 
operations and processes as remnants of past Hlspano- 
Mexlcan Industry In the region of the Gadsden Purchase 
which Js, today, port of Arizona. 

5. Hispano-Mexlcans from Sonora, Mexico, Introduced signi- 
ficant mining techniques Into California during the 
gold rush days of the 18^0* s. 

a. The **dry-wash method" had an important bearing on 
the rapid extraction of gold. 

b. The "arrastra** of '*chlll mill** made possible the 
development of the Comstock Lode., 

c. The '*Patlo process** of separating silver from ore 
was useful In the progress of the sliver mining 
Industry. ^ 

6. Before, the discovery of gold In California, Anglo- 
Americans had little experience with mining laws. 

?r Mexican miners of California and the Southwest 
,utl ll^^i^^xperlence gained from their ancestors 
which represented years of te^sted equipment and 
techniques. 

b. The experiences utilized by Mexican miners Influenced 
American mining operations and affected American 
mining laws, f 
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7. The stotc of Texas profited financially from the 
HIspono-McxIcan Jaw'of the refil l l a > or royal rights, 
ownership by the state. 

a. - As written l» Spanish low, possession o^ mineral s , 

In the subsoil was reserved to the king* 

b. The ktn0*s possession guaranteed a percentage, or 
qu In to, of all mining operations. 

c. From the years 1836 to 1883, Texas public schools 
were funded In part from royalties of S% of the 
gross receipts from all mineral concessions, 

\ 4 

d. When. Texas adopted J:he Anglo-Saxon common law In 
I8^0| the only statute specifically retained was 
the doctrine of mineral rights. 

Much credit shall be given to the HTspano-Amerlcan ^for 
having a key role In the development of sheep husbandry. 

1. Interestingly, sheep were first Introduced by the 
explorer, Coronado, but the herds that constitutes 
the basis for the pastoral economy of New Mexico and 
the remainder of the Southwest came north In the 
^^"^"S en trade of Juan de Onatjp In 1598. 

2. The experience of Now Mexico paved the way for other 
experiences In California, Idaho^ Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona, and Montana. 

3. The sugar-beet industry was strengthened by the practice 
of feeding by^'products of the crop to sheep. 

Even the Navajo Indian profited from the Hlspano-Mexlcan 
sheep^-ralslng techniques. 

5. The famous New Mexican folk play, '*Los Pj^tores,*' Is 
dedicated to some of the most famous Indian fighters 
of the Southwest, the sheepherders. 

6. Majority of sheepherders In the West and Southwest are 
ethnically Spanish many are Basques. 

The growth and development of ranchlngVind the most signi- 
ficant influence of any Industry on thef future of the West 
and the Southwest. / 

1. Much credit Is given to the Hlspano-Mexlcan for Intro- 
ducing to the Southwest and West techniques and Imple- 
ments of ranching. , 
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2/ Th first mustangs and longhornsiSfcre Introduced In ^ 
the early entradas from Mexico, 

3.- The hac:lenda and the ranch served as prototypes for 
later, cattle kingdoms of. the We^ft 

Much credit should be given to the nature of the famous 
cowboy, as he Is a direct protptype of the Mexican 
vo^jogno* 

a. The vaquero was a unique Institution In that he 
developed from over three hundred years of condl- * 
tlonlng In a specialized field and environment, I 

^ . ^ 

' b. It was the vaquero who furnished his Anglo'*Amer IcOn 
exponent with the ready-made tools Such as the 
saddle, lasso (lazo), cinch, halter, rope (mecate) , 
chaps (chtiTmrferas) , and feed bag (morral). 

c. The languerge of the range Is still pppularly used \ 
which Is sprinkled with Spanish words such as 
bronco, (bronc), mesqulte, chaparral, reata (larjat), 
estamplda (stampede) , calabozo (calaboose) , catfon 
(canyon) , mesa', rodeo, corr^^sombrero. 




d. *'Bronc busting'* or the mexhpd for horSe-breaklng Is 
still based on that of the/ domador , the professional 
Mexican horsebreaker, 

e. The express Ion. *'dale vuelta" evolved Into the Anglo 
expression "dolly welter," which means to twist a 
rope around the saddle, 

f. Many American cowboy songs may be traced back to 
those based on the corrldos of the Mexican cowboy, 

5. The American rodeo Is based on the vaquero system* of 
settling all disputes over the ownership of cattJe, 
although few western stockhofdqrs realize the origin. 

6. The various brand c/feigl strati on and the American law of 
brands are based on those used by the vaquero, 

7. The Cattlemen's Association today emerged out of the 
Hlsjpano-Mexlcan Institution known as the Alcaldes de 
la Mesa . 

Program's In agriculture emerged^ through a relationship 
between the Indian and the Hlspano-Mexlcan^. 
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1. Much evidence lends to "the' belief that the Indian In ^ 
New Mexico- and Arizona created advanced systems of. f 
Irrlgatloifi,- 

^ ■ ■ " 

2. The Hlsparto-^Mexlcan built On the Indian experience 
and Introduced new agricultural methods and materials 
such as dry farming^* the use of the zanja, hoe, plow, 
and oxen. * ' ^ 

3. the z^ahla \s readily evidenced here In Southern 
California 7 such monuments are found In San Bernardino, 
Red^lands, (^entone, and Olvera Street In Los Angeles, 

k. The 'Hlspano^Mexlcan also Introduced new crops such as 
. wh^at, avoc^idos, corn, potat^Des, squash, strawberries, 
grapes , and tomatoes . 

5. Because of t^he difficulties of the environment and the 
need of wateir In some areas of the Southwest, and 
equitable system of water rights emanated. 

6. Little experience may he attributed to the American 
Anglo that w^s applicable to the seml-arld environment 
of the area <if the Southwest, and contacts with the 
Hispano-Amerlcans proved very rewarding. 

a. The village type (>f agricultural settlement and 
common property rights regarding water Is in part 
a consequence of the development of the first 
irrigation system in New Mexico. 

b. The Pueblo of Los Angeles appointed aizanjero to 
^keep the m^In irrigation ditch in repair.' The 

office was in use many years after the area became 
part of the United States. 

Because of the arid environment of the Southwest, the early 
land grant systems iof the HI spano-Mexlcan were established. 

1. These systems w^re designed to meet the needs of the, 
cattlement. * . - 

2. These land grants contributed to^the development of 
early cattle anc| sheep empires. 

3. These systems al^o influenced the United States Home- 
stead Land Policy of 1862, which was influentialin the 
settlement "of th^ Southwest. 

The Hispano-Mexi-can bioneers in the development of early 
transportation and cdmmun I cat ion systems in the Southwest 
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1. As late as the l880's, pack^ralns were the primary 
means of transportation In the Southwest* 

2* Patk-tralns carried merchandise and mail to towns, 
army posts, and stations; 

' 3» Before and after the Mexican WaV, pack-trains played 
an Important role In campaigns against the nomadic 
Indians of the ^.Southwest* 

H. Even before the- establ 1 shment of the Pony Express by 
the United States Government, a form of It was 

Initiated by the Hlspano-*MexIcan. 

■ ♦ 

G. Laws Initiated by the United States Government for the 
control of the borderlands stIlVform part of the American 
Southwest's legal systems, ^ 

The right of community property, colwnunVty and 
business life, as well as^'H^al beneiSlts for women 
had their beginnings in the early HI spano-Mexl can laws. 

The legal status of Indians, Hlspanos, and Mexicans 
who were in the Sputhwest b^ore the Mexican'-Amer lean 
War (1845-48) was protected by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo (1848). . 

. <- 

An ample portion of present land titles In California 
rests upon the "Spanish land grants,** most of which are 
really Mexican In origin. 

Mexican law precedents frequently have been cited In 
decisions of western law cases Involving water rights, • 
For example, the doctrine of "pueblo rights'* saved 
Los Angeles in the famous lawsuit between Los Angeles 
and San Fernando. ' 

H. In architecture, the Soutj;»wes}: has been' richly endowed with 
styles depicting the culture- of the Hi spano-Mexican. ^ 

I. Constructing a house with adobe and building a fence 
with the use of mesqulte Is part of the everyday routine 
of life In many parts of the Southwest. 

2. In many magazfnes, one can find houses and homes 
featured In the HI spand-Mexlcan decor, reflecting the 
architecture and heritage of Mexico. Many homes In 
Monterey and Santa Barbara, California, dVe often 
featured In^ national magazines and on TV programs and " 
commercials. 

it • 

3. In the Southwest, the developmetit of missions, plazas, 
and malls reflect much of HI spano-Mexlcan architectural 
beauty. 
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The beauty of many homes that have survived In areas 
of California since the days of the rancheros Is stlll^ 
romantic and alluring, especially In view of the 
quagmire of changing times, a dilemma of progress vs. 
traditional beauty, ^1 

5, In many areas of tract home construction, urban renewal, 
and Interior decorating, HI spano-Mexlcan architecture 
and zest have become a unique Influence style, 

II. 'Mexican Immigration: An Experience In American History 



A. Immigration of Mexicans to the United States has had distinct 
characteristics as compared with other ethnic groups. 

1. Before the emergence of the Anglo-American culture In 
the Southwest, temporary, as wellas permanent, border 
crossings took place for more than 300 years. 

2. The view of the border by Anglos and Mexicans underline 
a unique feature of the Mexican Immigrant. 

' • ■ ' 

a. The Southwest was once territory of Mexico and as' 
such retains certain language, .culture, and 
physical resemblances. The closeness of Mexico 
apd the relative ease with whjch the border has 
been travelled bac^k and forth countless times has 
served to reinforce these similarities. 

b. Generally speaking, for many Mexicans, the crossings 
of the border into the United States has been 
cpnsidered a trip to another part of ^'their'' country. 

c^_Contrasted with other immigrants from Europe, Asia, 
r'^^^^^ana Africa, the break from their homeland was often 
J dramatic, traurrjffcic, and tragic, , a trip marked by 

a long and seemingly endless trek to k new continent. 

3. Periods of . immigration at times have coincided closely 
with changing economic influence in the United States. 

a. Immigrants from Sohora, Me^^^teo, made the trip to 
the Californlai gold fields. j 

b. Jmprovements' In. transportation and communication 
*^ reinforced Immigration from Mexico.. 

. • -< ' - " . • • 

c. Mexican. Immigration coincided with the progress of 
American Industries: mining, transportation, agri- 
culture, steel and meat packing.^ 
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Mexican ^^Ig rat I on was also facilitated, by Internal 
disruption at home; Mexican Revolutlon/'polltlca^l 
and economic upheave! s, v 

4» • . : \ • 

5. World Wc^r II Influenced much Immigration to the South- 
. west as Mexican labor was sought for agriculture and 

other Industries. 

6. Two periods of massive repatriations have taken place. 

a. During the great depression of the 1930's, local 
^ authorities were able to deport many Mexicans, 

some of whom had become American cltlzer 

b. During the 195^-55 pelodd, mass deportation programs 
were Initiated against Mexican nationals who had 
entered the United States illegally. 

The Mexican Revolution of 1910-^1920 influenced the first 
substantial -Immigration movement across the border; 

1. The Mexican Revolution, and an Increasing demand for 
labor supply In the United States, were Instrumental 
In Influencing and drawing Mexican nationals Into the 

Vs\ United States. ( 

2. Mexicans also vj/e re Influenced In making the trek by 
• the fact that ^ome had previous experiences In the 

United States; kinship ties were Inst t tut lonal , and 
environmental establishments were already part of 
their persuasions. 

3. World War I, as true with World War M, sh^ari , 
Increased the demand for Mexican labor IvCs^grT^nture^ 
mining, and Ind^i^X^^lal sectors of the Unl^^ States 
economy. 

k. Special Upited States Immigration legislation passed 
in 1917 and in the 1920's Influenced Mexicans Into 
moving Into the United States, 

Mexican Immigration reached Its peak in the period between 
1920-1929. 

< . ■ * ti 

1. The huge immigration during this -period gave rise to 
the attitude In Mexican 1 1 terature of the fear that 
Mexico was losing her vital pTopulation to the United 
States, a feeling of osmosis of acculturation seemed 
to exist. . ^ 

2;^ During the I920's when theklnlted States began to 

progress agriculturally anoKl ndustrial ly, the feeling 
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of '*Go North Amigos,. Vaya a I Norte** seemed to be a 
cpmrnon expression among some areas of Mexico* 

The Great Depression In the United States during the 1930 •s 
Resulted In mass deportation of surplus laborers from Mexico 

1. Unemployment In the United Stated among Angl,o-Anoerlcans 
forJed Mexican laborers off their Jobs which meant their 
deportation. 

2. Western farmers In and around the dust bowl region of 
TexaS) Oklahoma, and New Mexico fpund a new sourc6 of 
labor among the unemployed Anglo-Americans. 

3. 'The Repatriation action^f the 1930's had a negative 

effect on the Mexican-American communities of the * 
Southwest. 

The emergence of the bracero program took place ih the 
period of 19^0-19^9 as a response to the\ urgent need for 
farm labor which was nearly depleted during the years of 
and fol lowing, World War 11. 



1. The demand again for Mexican labor resulted from the 
manpower drain of World War i|. 

2. Public Law 78 - A joint program administered by both 
the United States and Mexico was Instrumental In 
Importing large numbers of Mexican laborers into the 
United States as temporary workers. 

3. Many Mexican laborers found disillusionment and frus- 
tration over working conditions of bracero programs In 
many areas^of the Southwest. 

4. The grievances of the Mexican bracero gave rise to 
complaints of the Mexican government to the United 
States over unsatisfactory and disappointing conditions 
^f the bracero program. 

The renewal of Mexican repatriation In the period of 1950"« 
1957 . 

r. A strong drive by the United States was launched to 
deport thousands of laborers who had crossed the 
borders lllegeflly. . 

2. The repatrlaWon procedures were quite similar to the 
ones practlc^ during the 1930's. 

3. The deportation of hundred's and hundreds of Mexican 
laborers resulted In rekindling the animosity of Mexican 
Americans towards American Anglos. 



PUrIng the 196p's It was a period of rigid imfnlgraitlon . 
controls. 

1. Up until the early 196o's, Immfgratloh continued at 
. a high leveK ln^964. Immigration took a dfve as 

governmental** restrictions were enacted/ thus causing . 
the decl Ine, . 

2. The bracero program was terminated during th^^ dose 

of 196if. 



3. In 1965* the Uni ted St^ates government enacrted V quota 
of 120,000 Immigrants per year from the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, therefore curtai 1 rng ^^exicanl^ 
immigration*. « ' 

4. However, the principle of applying numerical r^stric- . 
tlons from the We^^ Hemisphere was jnpdl fled ifor 
Immigrants from Mexico, Insofar as the quota is based 

on the labor market Impact of prosfpectlve immigrants. 

*^ ' - ' ^ • 

Mexican Immigrants have manifested s Imi lar ,gr!^)3 character- 
istics as found with other immigrants along wfi^h unique 
features not found In others, ~ " ' 



1. Immigrants f f^iiTriMexIco have Included a far larger 
percentage of males. This? character t^i^t I c was true 
v/lth all Immigration groups In the iflirst tKree decades 
of this century. ^ ^/ 



2. Mexicans have for the most part comprised a large ^ 
segment of the unskilled, semi-skilled Immigrant 
workers in the United States, although they have been 
no different* In the sense that many^ Immigrants brought 
from Europe were not more superior In labor skills than 
those from Mexico. 

3. However, the /lumber* of skilled Mexicans from Me;>< Icq 

has not been negligible. Y 

a. The number of Mexican-American professionals: 
technical, academic, and managerial positions In 
the period I9IO-I9I9 was comparatively large, but 
under-represented In Immigration statistlqs. 

^ b. During the years from 1950-^19-6^, about 13,000^ — 
immigrants were in the combined professional, 
technical, managerial, and proprietor"nasses and 
over 48,000 were reported In the t4erlcal, crafts- 
man, foremen, and operative categories. 
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k. Children and young people under 20 years accounted 
for a significantly larger percentage pf Mexican 
Immigrants 1n the post-War years^ 1950-ig6if; 

Majority of Mex-I can-Americans have Jived In the are^ of 
the Southwest for more than 300 years. 



1. Spanish-speaking people have lived in the Southwest 
for more than 300 years. ^ 

2. Some 6,000,000 Mexican-Americans live In the frve 
southwestern states of California, Arl2;ona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Texas. 

3. -During the early^ years of migration and Immigration, 
Texas became the center of attraction for Mexican- 
Americans. 
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a. The common border shared by Texas and Mexico 
occupied vast territory for settlement, the Rio 
Grande being the only obstacle of influence. 

b. The settlements along the Texaa-Me^ico- borcfer were . 
very accessible for traveling the borders and the 

^ climate of geography and sociology remained fairly 
constant as there were no physical barrjers to 
isolate Mexican^Arterlcans from Mexican nationals. 

4. During the post-war years of World War li, California 
bfecame the favorite place of settlement as evidenced . 
by the fact that kO% of al Jjlexlcan-Amerlcans now live 
in the state. 

5. Several factors have been Instrumental in Mexican- 
American population concentration in the Sc^uthwest: 

a. A readily accepted region was provided by the 

Initial presence of colonial settlers from Mexico 
which developed the acquaintance and accl Imatlzat ion 
with the area through early border crossings. 

, b. As lat^r immigrants, the Mexican-Americans might;, be 

called latter-day colonists re-entering the South- 
*^ west in new attempts to settle the land. 

c. The climatic, topographic, and envl ronmental condi- 
tions of the Sc^t:hwest remained cobpgtlble with the 
experiences of Mexicans who made tfta crossings, 

6. Mexican-Americans for the most part have congregated in 
distinct areas of the Southwest unlike other ethnic 
minority groups, except the American Indian. 
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a. MexIcari'^Arperlcan neighborhoods In both urban and ^ 
rural areas emerged as barrios , J 

b. Commonalities such as language, customs, folkways, 
etc., h^ye attracted new Mexicans Into these ai2i^|i^<^^ 

c. The barrfo has also resulted from discriminatory 
practices of patterns of Anglo society against 
Mexican-Americans and the new Mexican Imgilgr^nt. 
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UNIT FOUR; THE. SOCIOLOGY OF THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN 



The Mexican-American: A Special Minority 

A. . Mexican-Americans are the' second largest minority in 

the Uniti^d States numbering close to seven million. 
Of these, almost 90% live in the five southwestern 
states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevy Mexico 
and Texas. . 

B. As pf i960, Mexican-Americans constituted 11.8% of 
the total population of the Seuthtvest. (See bulletin, 
The MexicanrAmericaa , prepared for and by the United 
States Commjission on Civil Rights, 1968) 

Cr. Mexican-Americans consti tute a dlstjnctive but highly 
heterogeneous group which is one of the ©Idest jn the \f 
nat^ion, yet Is steadily augmented by a stream of n^w.^ 
immigrants from across the border, ^ 

1. The seven million Spanish-surname people in the 
United States run through the whple cpntinuum of 
white to nonwhite ancestry. * 

2. Many are not visibly different from Anglo whites, 
others bear unmistakable Indian physical traits, ^ 
many Puerto R leans and Cubans possess Negroid 
features . 

3. Negroes were brought into coastal areas of Mexico 
during her colonial period to vybrk the tasks which 
•were considered too arduous for Indians. 

a. By the early l8th century, the Spaniards had 
discovered that the Indians could, and woujd 
IF properly '^motivated,*' perform any t^sk 
which a Negro could, and the market for slaves 
withered away. ' 

b. By 1800, less than a hundred slaves a year arrived. 

c. Span-ish law gave easier access. to freedom for the 
slave than did the English law, and as a conse- 
quencie a large portion of the Negroes at any date 
were free rather than slave. 
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<L The free Negro through Inter-marrtage merged wfth 

the general caste population, and before Independence, 
^ o^fy^ a --qijliute portion of the total population could/\ 

I t « be Identified as Negro. Those so Identffled were 
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jubject to the same rights and privileges and 
restrictions of the Mestizos ^ 

ThjB language of the Mexican-American is different, 
the religion differs from t'he dominant group religton; 
many customs associated With the principal aspects of 
life (bl rth, marriage, death, mores) are different. 

, ■ ' . ^ i . ■ 

5. Although the beliefs, customs, and mores of these people 
. are es&entlally European and Judaic-Christian, some 

elements of the cul tu/;e are of native Aztec, Mayan, 
.and other Indian origin^ especially among Mexican- 
Americans. X J 

. . • V ' ■ ■'' ' ' 

6, These common traits th^t^make up La Raza al so separate 
Such peoples from the rest of the population in the 
United States l*nsofar as the Mexican-American is cul- 
turally, si^ocially, politjcally, and phi losophical ly 
different, and rightfully sd, proud and rich in hi story. 

7» La Raza , a vl ta^l i zed » term, is the unifying ingredient 
which, among others, has given rise to Mexican-American 
unity, pride,, and power in the Uni ted States . However, 
the identity has also magnified uniquely the distinctive 
makeup of the Mexican-American - apart from other ethnic 
minorities. » 



8. The Interesting fact about the Mexican-American is that 
his cultural and racial antecedents in the Southwest is 
by and large Spanish, but the Indian racial and cultural 
admixtures in most Mexican-Americans, and the Negroid 
and I ndi^f^=*-}emqnts in the makeup of many Cubans and 
Puerto Ri dans, should not be ignored. 

9. However, the Hlspano of Spanish colonial heritage is 
predominan-tly Spanish, racially and culturally. 

j^. As a particular mi'nority, the Mexican-American has found 
many problems whjch plague him as a result of his being 
Culturally '^different.** Although the difference is real, 
its accept0nce in an Anglo society has been stereotyped, 
Ir^accurate', irresponsible, inhumane, unpropitious, and 
tragic. ' ^ 
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1. The Mexican-Amerfcan barrtos and colonias tabulate the 
familiar statistics of the ur^n poor; relatively high 
delinquent rate ^and social dependencei educational 
deprivation, disintegrating fami ly life, and, of cogrsei 
unemployment. (These areas shall be discussed further*) 

2. Immigrants from across the border, about^O,000 a year, 
bring with thei^ the same kinds of social handicaps as 

do the new arrivals from the American rural areas. They 
represent direct competition for the feW available Jobs^ 
(and are particularly susceptible to exploitation In 
sweatshops); they place added pressure on schools and 
health and welfare agencies, and they add to the burden 
of the existing Mexican-American community which, must 
both aHsorb them and act- as Interpreters and'medtatbrs 
between them and the unfamiliar, complex, and Inpersona] 
Anglo world. 

3. From I960 to^ 1964, nearly 218,000 Mexican Immigrants 
arrived, of whom more than 78% of all Immigrants of the 
United States during' that period fell into that (Category. 

k. The Mexican-Amferican birthrate Is extraordinarily high, 
considerably more than that of any other single ^roup 
in the country, about 50% greater than fhat of the popu- 
lation in general. The population ts unusual Iv/ young, 
with a median age^ 1 1 ye^rs below ^the Anglo. Almost k2% 
• of Mexican-Americans are under the ag6 of 15, compared 
* with 29.7 of Anglos and 36.6 of nonwhites. ^ 

5. Families tend to be large; the proportion of families 
o^f SIX persons or more Is about three times that of 
Anglos. 

6. The large family, low- Income pattern makes housing a 
particular problem for Mexican-Americans, with families 
often forced to choose between adequate space in ^ 

di lapidatfed hous ing or very crowded space in more / 
desirabl.e dwellings. Often, housing Is both crowded 
, and di lapidated. 

7. Housing segregation is widespread, although there are 
large variations in ''i ts. extent from place to place. 
The barr ros tend to be de-central city concentrations, 
however, as are the newer Negro'^^ghettos. Instead, the 
old colonias which often circled the southwestern town^ 
and cities were engulfed as the towns grew. As a result/ 
in many places, there are several areas of concentrations 
of Mexican-Americans rather than just one, which means, 
of course ,* that Mexican-American **targejt areas** for 

» sbcial agencies are dispersed. 

■ • 56 , ■ ■ 
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Generol health statistics for Hex f can-Americans across 
the Southwest are not avallofale because tlie government 
agencies which gather Information break them down Into 
white and nonwhlte divisions only; hence Mexican- 
Americans cannot be distinguished from the rest of the 
white population. What little Information Is available 
however, notably, for the state of Colorado and the 
city of San Antonio, texas, Indicate that, as would be 
expected, a larger proportlpn of Mexlcan-Amerlcalis than 
of the -general population, die frpm causes which *ore 
usually associated with low socio-economic conditions. 
In Colorado, there Is a rriarked difference In longevity, 
with the mean age- at death of Spantsh-siimamed persons 
being 56.7 years In contrast to 67»5 years for others. 

Although'more than 85% of the Mexican-American popu- ' 
latlon Is native born, political participation is 
comparatively low, and Mexican-Americans /have few 
elected representatives in Congress and, except for 
New Mexico, only a handful In the. state jeglslatuces, ^ 
with none at. ^11 In California. Mexican-American 
organizations totally lack the funds and resources 
necessary to establish effective voter registration 
drives, and neither political party has shown distinctive 
Inclination to provide them. • , 

The political strength of the Mexican-American Is 
potentially powerful but. It Is still In .the probable 
state. T+ie many Mexican-American organizations there- 
fore carry most of the crusading of pressing community 
Interests, but these organizations have little power, 
little money, and usually no paid staff, few research 
facilities, and 1 1 ttle. coordination afnd articulation 
among themselves. 

a. There is no Mexican-American organization equivalent 
of the N. A. A. C. P. or the National Urban League; 
no Mexican-American colleges (althougji cannot be 
studied or reasoned along the same* lines for Negro ^ 
colleges emerging), and virtually no financial 

or other help from outside- the community Itself. 

b. It has been difficult for the leadership to develop 
and pursue strategies which would force public 
agencies and Institutions to pay greater and more 
rational, humane attention to Mexlcan-Amer Icah 
needs and to make changes when necessary. 
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c. There qre a few leading Mexican-American people, 
but no one to whom thousands can rally behind as 
evidenced In the thousands of Negroes supporting 
a Martin Luther King - Roy Wllklns - Thurgood 
Marshall - Asa Phillip Randolph, not to mention 
Malcolm X - Muhammed All (Casslus Clay) - Floyd 
t ^ McKlsslick'tradltlbn, Mexican-Americans have not 
matured Into the power politics of national unity 
as has been sKown by Negroes. However, he Is 
slowly pooling the energies and resources of 
potential machinery and molding the Ingredients 
Into a viable, efficacious, credible Institution. 

11. The Mexican-American has not had the limelight focu^dd 
on his efforts of betterment as his Negro brethem 
have had. He appears complacent, and IndolcTnt In 
Improving himself and his people. T|)ls view has resulted 
^ In part from his culture and his dilemma experienced' 
In the power-dlchotomtes of acculturation. 

The Myth of Mexican-American Complacency and Docility 

A. Mexican-Americans have been deplorably stereotyped as 
being a group of complacent, subservient, Indolent people 
who lack the concern and proper motivation for social 
and economic amelioration. 

B. Real Istlcal ly, the myth of Mexican-American docility does 
not hold true In the light o£ his endeavor^ to better him- 
self under the socio-economic conditions Imposed upon him 
by standards of Anglo society. . 

1. Mexican-Americans have been pioneers of^ trade-unionism 
In the Southwest. 

< 

a. In 1883, Juan Gomez organized the first Mexican- ^ 
American labor strike when several hundred vaqueros 
went on strike In Texas. 

\^ In 1903, over a thousand Mexican ^nd Japanese- 
j American sugar beet worker^ went on strike In 
Ventura, Cal Ifornla. / 4 

c. ^ In 1922, Mexican-Americans organjzfed a work 

stoppage against the Los Angeles itreet ral 1 system. 

d. Established In Southerly Cal I fornla In 1927, the 
Confederaclon de, Unlones Obrei^as Md^canas was the ' 

* first steady organization of Mexican-^Amerlcan 

workers. ^ 



In 1933, several thousand Mexican-American laborers 
walked out of the berry, onion, and celery fj(elds 
of Los Angeles County In the largest demonstration 
of agricultural workers to that time. 

f. In the 1930's, agricultural strl kes were also 

organized In the five southwestern states and also 
In Michigan, Idaho, and Montana. 

2. Today, Mexican-Americans and Filipinos of California 
have rallied behind th^ H. F. W. A. and leader, Cesar 
Chavez. The National Farm Workers Association, a grass 
roots organization made up mainly of Mexicans, has bt#&n 
dramatically effective publicizing its grievances and 
goals to the nation regarding their impasses in socio- 
-economic improvement for themselves and their people. 

The movement has been spontaneous amoog Mexican-American 
and Itinerant farm wor'kers across the Southwest and other 
areas of the United States, Support has 'also been 
demonstrated by non-farmers and f arnri^/orkep^. for the 
N. F. W. A. 

3. The grape strike initiated by Mexican-Americans of 
California has be^n arduous* and enervating, but un- 
avoidably so; It has demonstrated tlje Iniquities of 
the farmer Imposed upon hi s ^workers /however , the 
vicissitudes and the perseverence of Mex I can- Americans 
shall prevail and^ 9vercome these injustices. 

A sober sense of seriousness, solidarity, and unanl^iyf^of 
purpose is emerging Into thrust for the recognition of the 
true posture of the Mex ican^Amer lean. 

1. Amidst much consternation In New Mexico, the Allanza 
Federal de Mercedes' is lied by the ostentatious, of4:en 
charismatic, Reids Lopez Tijerlna (often called El Tigre), 
who has been sejaxlng restorations from the federal ^ 

•government concerning redress of property to those 
descendants whose families once possessed land grants • 
from the King of Spailn, and then lojst them when the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 18^8 ceded their terrl- 
ton^s to the Unl ted. States . ^ 

2. On June 9,^ 1967, the Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican- ^ 
American Affairs was establ I shed J>y President Johnson 
to study the contemporary problems of the Mexf can-Ameri.can. 

■ ' fi 

■ • / • . 
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a. Testimonies regarding MexiCan-'Amerlcans wei^e pre- 
sented by prbmlnent Mexlcan-Amer {can leaders to a 
cabinet committee hearing at El Paso, Texas, 

b. Those who gathered at the^ El Paso hearings came 
from many parts of the Southwest and created the 
concept of La Raza Unlda the view that the Mexican 
Americans have a compidr^ 'bond In working toward 
cultural and socio-economic betterment. 

^ » , ' -. . 

3. Many Mexlcan-Amerlcan'iorganlzatlons are demanding that 
both the needs of Mexican-American youth and the Mexican 
American heritage of the Southwest be adequately treated 
In the curriculum of public schools. 

4. Mexican-American high school and college students have * 
begun to organize an^t have become an effective voice In 
the academic world and barrios of major cities of the 
Southwest . 

5. As a result of student organisations and their rational 
demands, Mexican-Americans have seen thg development of 
Latin-American diid »Mex I can-American studles.programs 
incorporated on state ca/fRpuses on the BA and Masters 
leveil. » 

6. Tlje Chicano Press Assoqiatlfon Is a mutual ly cooperat ing 
group of newspapers!^ publ ished In various areasjaf /the 
Southwest that are respons ib le' for reporting and. dis- 

# seminating news cortcerning the Mexican-American. 

The problems of Mexican-American Citizenry 

A. Historically; the Mexican-American has cdntl-nued to main- A 
tain an aloofness, although not entirely on his own - re- a 
malning culturally remote in an ptherwi se ,mul t i-cul tura 1 
srfciety. 

1. Before 1910 little through: was given to the particular 
educational, health, and econQmic problems of this 

, ethnic people. 

■ % 

2. An indifferent or i gnorant soc'^ety aloof from Mexican- 
American problems and its lack of cognizance of certain 
common problems existing, encouraged tHe development of 
impoverished conditions In many of the nation's large . 
southwestern towns' and cities. * 
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3* Much has been said about thj^bolishlng of IftipoVerlshed 
conditions of the poor ani^n^erpri vl leged of wh^^^^ many 
are Mexican-Americans, but the' voices are generally 
alone in the efforts for libe/ty and justlpe for alK 
The Mexican-American generally finds his goals and 
aspi rations^ unattainable. 

Although tjie picture has appeared bleak and unmitigated, 
the message has not been totally ignored,^ 

1. The United States government has spioinsored sevisral 

study projects for the purposes of assessing* the socio- 
economic problems of the Mexican-Amerlca^n in the 
Soufjiwest. These projects have been made in Texas 
and California, especially attending to the conditions 
of the agricultural worker, primarily regarding migrant 
. workers, many of whom are Mexi can-Americans V 

2'. Government study projects are still being conducted 
from time to time in the Southwest: California', 
Colorado, Arizona, New^Mei^ico and Texas. These efforts 
tend to stimulate a concern for, and an awareness of, 
the problems of the Mex^l^an-Amer ican,- 

3. )n the.V93Cl*s,* some_ reform measures looking toward the 
more*"effective acculturation of Mexican-Americans Were 
undertaken by the state of New Mexico. Similar steps 
were aj^o undertaken by the, general five southwestern 
SLtates. ^ 

In his experience of acculturation, the Mexican-Amer^ican 
has often been perple?(ed with his true identity. 

1. Because of the Anglo-^American being race-conscious, 
and being preoccupied with the stereotypes of racism, . 
the Mexican-American, Jn his often inferior and cbmplex 
role imposed upon him by a predominantly Anglo environ- 
ment, tends to disassociate himself from anything having 
to do wrth the ''Mexican'* tag, 

2. The race and nat i ona 1 i ty syndrome has gjven rise to 
thdrcreation of the hyphenated American, 

3. irrevocably, some social scientists ffave been respon- 
sible for the categorizing aspects of the nature of 
the Mexican-Americans into jjiresupposed patterns of 
behavior, thus leading to stereotypi ng» 
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4. Unfortunately, and Irresponsibly, many Americans have 
had the tendency to pigeon-hole Mexican-Amerlcans Into 
models based on previous ethnic experiences In different 
times and settings. 

IV, The Mexican Family: A Pronounced Institution \^ 

A. A demographic analysis gives a general but significant 
understanding to the nature of the Mexican-American as a 
group. * 

Ip Only 6% of Mexican-Americans live In rural areas of 
Texas and California today. This. Indicates a sub- 
stantial number of them have moved to urban centers 
during the period of .I9SO-I96O. 

2. About two-thirds of all Mexican-Americans live In 
3^ metropolitan areas. One-third of this number 
live In the cities of Los Angeles, San Antonio, 
San Francisco, and El Paso. . 

3. About 85% of Mexican-Americans living In the five 
southwestern states are native-born. Over 50% of . 
these are second generation Americans. 

h. By comparison, far fewer Mexican-American families 
have no children than Anglo-American families. 

. The family Is an Institution that binds the Mexican- 
Americans together. 

1. Generally speaking, and comparatively speaking, the 

Mexican-American family Is larger than the Anglo. 
'/ The extended family really reaches»»out Into the 
periphery of second and third cousins. 

a. Grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins are 

readily considered part of the Immediate family.. 



o 

The extension of periphery of family tie Is 
reached beyotnd genetic links by the Institution 
known as compadrazgo (co-parenthQod) . The parents 
and godparents become '*compadres** who are united 
by tradition through Interlocking obligations of 
mutual aid and rejspect. - 

The characterlstlcs-of the Mexican-Amertcan family . 
•generate stability. 
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a. •As the source of respectful conductVsvalues of 

honor and respect for others are empraslzed by 
the home. 

b. Much concern Is placed on the Inner qua ]rl ties of 
self and personality and on spiritual and ethical 
values. 

c. Mexican-American youngsters are taught to value a 
being person as opposed to a doing person., 

t ^ ■ 

d. Generally practiced, Mexican-American youngsters 

are strongly urged to respect elders. 

v. Violence In the Streets of Los Angeles - Its Effect on the 
CommunI ty 

A. With the internment of the thousands of Japanese-Americans 
from the West Coast^ln 19^*2, Mexican-Americans became the 
• pronounced minority group. Such status was not an-envlable 
one. ■ \ 

]^ As Mexican-Americans remained the pronounced mlhorl ty 
In the periphery of Los Angeles, crimes involving them, 
were dramatized through the news media. 

2. The most dramatized and widely publ icized news coverage 
Inyolvlng-Mexlcan-Amerlcans charged with felonies was 
the reprehensible **Sleepy Lagoon Case.** 

a. Twentyrfour Chlcanos of a barrio gang were arrested 
and convicted of the murder of a young man during 

a party. 

b. Because of the brutal police treatment reportedly 
accorded those incarcerated, strong antl-pollce, 

ant 1-authorl ty, ant I-establ I shment feel Ings generated 
within the barrios. 

c. The Sleepy Lagoon Defense Committee was organized 
to raise funds to'provide legal ajd In, preparation 
for- appeals. 

.d. On October 4, 19^^*, the District Court of Appeals 
reversed the conviction of the Individuals and the 
case was dismissed for lack of evidence. 
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Jhe antl-MexIcan feeling In Los Angeles Increased toward 
a breaking point during the 19^1-19^3 period. Two of 
these events, the Sleepy Lagoon Case and the Los Angeles 
riots of ig'^St have continued to manifest a nAr ked 
Influence upon attitudes of Mexicdn-Americans. 

* 

K As the Sleepy Lagoon Case was delayed, a number of 
people who were members of the defense commltteis of 
Un-American Activities of Ca] Ifornla were accused 
and subpoenaed for questioning. The Investigation 
discouraged the necessary fund-raising for the defense. 

2. A special committee of the Grand Jury was appointed 
to Investigate the Sleepy Lagoon murder Incident, 

A particular testimony of a city official stafed 

strongly that Mexican-Americans were possessed of 

an Inborn tendency to criminal behavior &nd violence, 

3. Such racist testimony was damaging to Mexican-Americans, 
California, and the UnJ ted States, as the Axis allies 
exploited Its repercussions. 

4. In October, 1943> an open Grand Jury convened to 
resolve. If. possible, the Internationa] damage caused 
by the reprehensible testimony by appearing before 
the special committee- of the Grand Jury. 

a. The Axis allies - Tokyo-, Berlin, and Madrid, 
quoted passages from the report and paral leled 
the testimony with that of Adolph Hitler. 

b. As a result of international repercussion, city 
newspapers In Los Angeles were asked to be more 
restrained in their news coverage concerning the 
MexlcanrAmerlcan and his plight. 

c. A bit of Irony appeared after Mexico had declared 
war on the Axis powers, as a group of -distinguished 
citizens were assembled to defend the biological 
character of Mexicans. Such was done after the 
first shipments of braceros had arrived, and after 
many young Mexican-Americans had volunteered for . 
entering the service. Such feeling remained, 
however, after the war as racists were slow to 
accept the dignity ancj worth of Mexlican-Amerlcans. 
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Contrary to popular changes, the pachucps of Los 
Angeles were. In reality, a limited number of American 
t^eenage youths'. 

a. The '*zoot-sulterV an eastern jargon by some barrio^ 
youths who Identified themselves with flamboyant 
9utfit^ which they cal led "drapes,*" These young- 
sters became known as pachucos. The word^'pachuco'* 
has an unknown e.tlmology. 

b. Some authorities assert that^ the adoption of the 
essentia) fy eastern style of' zoo^t-sui ter, and the 
exclusive use of Spanish, was an expression of 
Mexican-American Identification (read about the 
pachuco in Octavio Paz' book, Labyrinth of Solitude) 
rejecting A|iglo culture, and a rebellion aggfnst 
Inferior status given them by the Anglo es;tabllsh^ 
ment. / 

Angered by reports of alleged pachuco violence, and the 
air of monotony, some members of the armed services took 
the 'M iberty" of "cleaning up and ridding,'^;4?lel Iberately 
and dramatically, pachucos from the ci ty^ of wLos Angeles, 
The Irony was that violence was the exerci se^ of these 
servicemen as they attempted to eradicate jthi^N violent 
pachucos . , i| 

a. News reports of the confrontation between sal lors 
and pachucos Attracted many servicemen on leave 
from all branches of the armed forces to downtown 
Los Angeles; a majority of these men assumed all 
Mexican-American youths were members of the, pachucos 

b. The worst confrontation occurred on June 7 and 8,., 
1943, after newspapers had headlines declaring 
pachucos were going to "counter attack." Military 
authorities declared Los Angeles off-limits and 
the violence subs ided. 

The Los Angeles riots Ignited a chain reaction of zoot- 
sult riots across the nation during the mid-summer of 
19^3; similar confrontations occurred In San Diego, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Beaumont, Texas, Detroit, and ^ 
Harlem, New York. 

The Los Angeles riots caused Internatipnal repercussions 
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^ a. tordell Hul 1 , Secretary of State, after strong 

Mexican protest, demanded an off Ida 1 explanation 
from the mayor of Los Angeles concerning the 
nature of the Incidents, 

b* The Los Angeles riots were dramatized al 1 arolind 
the world - proved very liable to the Unltecf States 

c* As a result of the rioting, the Injustices Imposed 
upon Mexican-Americans by authorities/ from the 
barrios emerged a new feeling for La Alianza , a 
strong desire for/MeXlcari-Amerlcan justice and 
equal opportunity which was In turn plcke<jl up and 
expanded by the returning veterans of -World War II. 

The Mexican-American Serviceman - A Complete Contrast to the 
Image of the Pachuco 

~ / ' 

A. As a soldier, the image and performance of the Mexican- 
American revealed his gallantry and loyalty to the United 
States. He unequivocally compi led a' most outstanding war 
record. ' _ 

1. A significant number of Mexican-Americans have won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for their outstanding 
service - let alone sJicriflce. In terms of comparative 
decorations with other groups of people, the Mexican- 
American ranks highest. 

2. Lt. Colonel Jose L. HolquTn, a Mexican- American and an 
Air Force hero of World War II, Is an example of proud 
mil itary heritage. 

a. Lt. Colonel HolquTn, a native of , Los Angeles and a 
Belmont High School alumnus, was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, and the 

Si 1 ver Star. 

b. He spent two years at Rabaul Prison Gamp as a 
Japanese prisoner of war after being wounded in 
action and later captured. 

c. At present he is a teacher in the Los Angeles City 
School system. - ^ 
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3. Complete information concerning the record of Mexican-^ 
American* servicemen in Vietnam is not available, but. 
.will be aval lable as soon as Wash! ngton 4ias compiled 
our request for such information. See addendum, 

a. The percentage of Spani sh-surnamed servicemen 
in Vietnam is proportionately higher than, their 
population vote. 

b. Porterville, California, has been a focus-of news 
attention as the town has hdd a large number' of 
Chicanos involved in Vfetnam, 

/ c. Spani sh-surnamed^ Vietnam casualties are higher 

than their relative population proportion compared 
with Angslos and Blacks. - 

The Mexican-American war reocrd is the^ proud record of a 
proud people who have always been among the first to answer 
the call to duty in defense of his nation. 

1. During the Civil War, *the Arizona Volunteers, a 
cavalry command made up exclusively of Mexlian-Amerlcans , 
helped to hold off the formidable marauding Apaches 

when Union soldiers werfe transferred to the East. 

2. During World War 11, Mexican-Americans volunteered or 
were drafted along with millions of .other American 
citizens who answered the call to duty and served 
with distinction. 

3. The role of the Mexican-American soldier in World War II, 
and also the Korean Conflict and now the Vietnam War, 
has been vividly expressed. In part, if» Raul Morln's 
book, Among the Valiant . 

^4. The story of the Mexi can- American involvement in 

Vietnam has yet to be written.; however, the news media 
have daily reports on Chicano services pledged and 
given. ^ - ' 
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UNIT FIVE: "EL CHICANO" IMAGE AND STATUS OF THE 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN TODAY' 
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The Mexican-Atner lean and Civil Rights 

A. ' Generally speaking, little attention has been given to the 

fulfillment of the clvM rights ofTF^le Mex lea n- American in 

the Southwest. 

fit 

' I, The unwritten laws in some communities have established 
• restrictions in housing, employment , and political par- 
ticipation for the Mexican-American. 
* . . 

2. Unsatisfactory relationships have occurred between the 
Mexican-American and law enforcement agencies which 
have affected entire comhiunl t les . 

3^. Cases have occurred in which Mexican-Americans were all 
but systematCKbal ly disenfranchised from, jury service. 

B. New leadership, observation of the Blacl< momentum, and 

4 increased Interest by the Mexican-American community has 
led to a, greater participation In the drive to secure civil 
rights and' civil liberties. 

I. Several significant factt)rs have helped to account for 
^ this elevated political temperament and activity. 

a. Although the zoot-sul t riots exempl 1 f the cultural 

, and political conflicts during the I9^0's, the period 
after World War II represents a metamorphosis of 
the Mexican-American in the Southwest. 

b. There are many factors respons ib le for the Increased 
interest and activity of the Mexican-American. 

K World War II wafe a turning point in that many 
Mexican-Americans moved into the sl<illed labor, 
• business' and professional classes because o^ 
e-ducation acquired through the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. 

2. World War II accelerated change frOm"^ rural to 
urban life as the opportunity existed for many 
to w©<l< In defense pli>ants. 

.3. Many Mexican-Americans distinguished themselves 
whi.le serving rn the armed forces - the stereo- 
typed imaget^y of. the lazy, greasy, dull^ illi- 
I , terate people has been proven reprehensibly 

^ false. * 
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k/ Many Mexlcan-Amer loans used the 6, !• Bill of- 
Rights to buy homes and further* their education, 
not ^to mention attain higher .education, - 

5. Contacts and communications with various people 
and their soclo-econorhlc ^and political per'SUaslons 
opened ^yes of Mextcart-Amertcons* 

6. The success, of* the clyll rights movement made 
many'MexIcan-Amerlcani? cognizant of 'the fact 
that they have been relatively quiet n let 
alon^ forgotten Amerlicans. The crys^tal 1 Izatlon 
of various Mexican-Airfcrlcan.pol Itlcal groups was 
stimulated, 

7. Political experl^ce, as exemplified by the 1963 
election of all Span j sh-speaklng city council In 
Crystal City, Texas, elept'rlfled Me^c I can-Americans 

^everywhere. ^ ^ 

A growing Awareness on the part of • the Anglo community 
of the Mexican-AmeJrIcan can be' explained Jt}y cojis^derlng 
the following factor^: " . / 

1. Mexico was our ally In World War (I. 

1^ 

2. Many Mexican-Amerlcajns distinguished themselves 
In the armed forces. 



3, The Bracero Program! from 19^2 to 19^7 'met' a 
, critical ne^d by thi farmers of the Southwest:. 

* ' 

d, A high number of Mexican-Americans have shown a desire 



to identify with the programs sporfsored through the 
Economic Opportunities |\ct.^ 

Mexican-American Involvement I n| Pol f tics During World War || 
and Post World War H ' I 



Political' organization was 
al American G. I. Forum of 



rocal and of protest nature. 



Corpus Chrlstl, Texas: 
Cataly^st of the organ I station was when a^local 
cemetery re'^sed to buify a Mexican-American service- 
man who jiad given his fife In World War II. 

. ! ' ' ^ 

b. Unity League: Pomona ^nd San Bernardino Valley 

placed emphasis on loc^l community redevelopment such' 
as IFghting, sanitary |:onditionSj street repairs, "and 
politics. ' I ^ ' 
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c Problems In organizing Included apathy and self- i 
denunciation, cynicisms and distrust of Anglos, 
and the Individual nature' of HIspanos. 

dr Yet post-war political movements did result In 
^' Improved relations' between the Mexican people and 

governmental agencies, other minorities, and the 

majority group. 

2. Ethnic goals and Angl^-power: two examples from California 

a Edward R. Roybaf, United States Congressman, 30th 

District, Los Angeles, was elected with the help of . 
Anglo organizers on a bl-ethnic platform. . 

b. John ^telo, Councilman from RlversTde, has served 
several terms. He also is a moderate, and he has 
bren elected, on a multi-ethnic platform. , 

> \ ' 

c Alex P. Garcia, Assemblyman from Boyle Heights, 
Los Angeles, was also elected to the California^ 
Legislature on a multi-ethnic, bl-parti^san platform. 

Mexican-American Political Organizations 

1 National and local political organizations, as formed by 
cind for Mexican-Americans, have Increased In number, 
significance, and influence. 

2 The Mexican Liberty Party (MLP) exemplifies a Mexican 

' organization functioning within the United States with 
little OF no intent of belonging to American society 
or of participating in the American political system. 

• a. .The MLP was active in the Mexican Revolution of 
. ■ 1910 and some of Its members.were jjlaced on trial ^ 
for breaking the neutrality laws of the Uni ted States . 

b. It is completely Mexico orientated - goa^ls did not 
survive the organization. ' • 

3. The Order of Sons ot America: originally organized in 
Texas In 1920'^ \ 

a. The goal of -complete "ass i ml 1 at ion into American - 
society was Its persuasion. 

b It wanted elimination of racial prejudices, equality, 
better education, and mtffe pol 1 tical representation. 
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The means to achieve these goals were by learning' 
better English and naturalization of citizens. 

League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC), was 
organized in Texas, 1927, 

a. A high degree of assimilation wqs desired by the 
members of this group. It also had moderate 
concern for pol itical participation - let alone . 
activism. 

b. It did not stir up Anglo-MexicanrAmerican hostility, 

c. Its primary concern rested with Mexicans tn the ' 
United States, and not those in Mexico, 

d. Also, it placed great stress on learning English 
as a rjieans of attaining recognition and respect. 

Community Service Organization, 19^7; national and 

local headquarters are located In Los Angelas, California 

a. CSO marks a change in socio-political goals for its 
. alms involved^greater participation bfv the masses 

^ In order to initiate the grass, roots problems. 

b. CSO began with a flogrlsh of partisan political 
campaigning, but later switched to community service 
projects which included: minimum wages, medical 
services, benefits for migrant workers. Investigation 

J of police brutality charges, and unionization of 
migrant workers. 

c. They we^e equally Interested In social and political 
goals In order to assimilate Int^ the mainstream of 
American society; therefore, membership was not 
restricted. 

d. An Important accomplishment was getting a law passed 
making it possible for non-cltlzens to be eligible 
for old age assistance, 

e. One of its main goals Is to get Mexican-Americans 

to register to vote; strongly reinforced by Congress- 
man Edward Roybal . 

American G. I. Forum: founded In Texas, It Is a national 
service organization of veterans of World War li and, 
Korea. 
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a. . As American society changes, minority group commu- 

nity organizations also change. 

1. They want Improved socio-political changes. 

2. They seek to protect themselves from a threat 

from tha. majority establishment. • . : 

b. Compared to the CEO,, the G. I. Forum was established 
within an envl ronrtient , Texas, which created much 
opposition to minority power and ascendency, 

ct The catalyst was again Its substance when Mej^lcan- 
Americans were refused cemete ry and mortuary 
services. ■ 

d. It was formed out of immediate necessity, yet the 
goals of the Forum seemed to be balanced between 
Mexican and American assimilation. 

e. It Is politically neiatral. -but one of Its goals Is 
to Increase pol 1 1 leal part i c I pat Ion. - 

f. An additional goal Is gaining first class citizenship . 
through education. 

Mexican-American Political Association (MAPA) was founded 
in California In the 1950's i n an ambivalent political 
atmosphere. 

a. Mexican organizations like CSO and the G. I. Forum 
had gained political expertise, yet the Democratic 
Party was rigid in disallowing Mexicans to permeate 
the political structure, although the Party had 
gained from the efforts of such groups. 

b. EdvS/ard Roybal was not'reelqcted in 1958 although It 
was a victorious year for the Democrats. 

c. As a result, MAPA was formed in April of I960. 

d. Clearly political In nature, Mexican-American candi- 
dates were Sought and etidorsed, and Issues which 
-affected Mex I can-Americans, we re bacl<ed. 

Political Association of Spanl sh-speal<i ng Organizations (PASSO) 

a. PASSO was organized in I960 In Texas; it Is similar 
to the California MAPA. During this time "Viva 
Kennedy" clubs caught on and mobilized many people* 
throtighout the Southwest. 
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b. After the I960 .elections, M^x I can-Ante r I can political 
leaders from v^arlous organizations (MAPA, Viva 
Kennedy, LULAC, G. j; ForumX met In Phoenix to 
create a, national organlz^Ion* ^ 

■ • ■ 

1, MAPA wanted the national group labeled Mexican, , 
but lost out to those' who wanted to. Include all 
Spahlsh-speakfng 'people, 

2. -^California MAPA and CSO were therefore not ^ 

affiliated with PASSO. . ' 

3v PASSO, like MAPA, had no concern fo,r social ; 
assmi I lation. 

American Coordinating Council of Political Education (ACCPE) 

• • • ' ■ 

a. PASSO met to establish a chapter in Arizona, but 
finally designed a new organization for the state - 
ACCPE. 

b/ Fierce discussion over whether ''Mexican*' should be 
In, the title; others felt the emphasis should be on 
the "American.*' 

c. By 1964, the organization had lost some of Its orglnal 
momentum and was unable to effect changes on the 
county, state and federal levels. These offices were 
partisan, and non-partisan tactics did not work. 

the Council of Mexican-American Affairs, founded In Los 
Angeles, 1953 

a. Its purpose was to gain a cross-sect io^&f"^iex^^^^ 
American community by bringing together 44 member 
organizations in order to coordinate cooperate 

ef fort-i-.^eteran, social and community service organ- 
izations. 

b. It was non-partisan, non-sectarian, and non-profit. 

c. Its activities Included conferenjces on youth and 
delinquency problems, narcotics, education, employment. 

d. Because of financial problems, It was forced to • 
close down. • 

e. In 1963 the organization was reactivated, although 
this central fzlng organization has failed to gain 
mass suppprt. > 
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A Continual Need for Social and Economic Change 

I 

A, Soc io-Economic Status 

1. Although the ,Mex1 can-American population has shifted 
from a t;ural setting to primarily an urban one, .the 
majority of Mexicans continue to occu|;|Y^^the lower 
soc io-ecpnOmlc positions, 'S^ 

a. I960: 3^% had incojiies under .$3,000. 

b. However, some improvement in employment, housing, 
and education has occurred. , 

1. I ncrease~ J n-educatJjLn due to" urbanization and 
governmental legislation and funding. 

2. California males with a Spanish-surname show 

an Increase in educationa-l levels between 1950- 
60 from 7.6 to 8.5 years. ^ - 

^ ,2. FamilyMncome of the Mexican-American remains the lowest 
per capita group. * 

a. The lowest median family income for Span i sh-sucname 
households in California is $3,361 in Fresno. 

b. The highest is in Sary Francisco and Oakland at 
$6,308. t 

B. Studies show that Mexican-Americans are clearly a disadvantaged 
group in the labor statistics of the Southwest.. 

1. Of 450,000 federal employees in the five-state area of 
the Southwest, only eight percent are Mexican-Americans. 

2. Mexican-Americans make up one-half of the tptal agri- 
cultural work force of the United States. Moreover, 
80% of the Mexican-Americans involved in agricultural 
labor are employed in the five-state Sduthwes-t. 

3. Twenty,rfive percent of all migrant worker's" in the United 
States- are Mexican-Americans, 

k. There is a disproportionate repr'esentation of Mexican- 
' Americans in low-wage jobs. 

5. The labor market' pos i t ions of urban Mexican-Americarrs^ 
vary greatly from state to state within the Southwest^ 
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6. The employment needs for Mexican-Americans, especially 
In terms of on-the-job training, are crlticaK 



7. The economic problem of the Mexican-American In the 
Southwest Is attested to by both unemployment and under- 
employment, 

8. Occupational upgrading, e.g. better jobs, appears to be 
occurring a little more rapidly than Increases In Income, 

The dimension of the depressed economic conditions of Mexican 
Americans has never been brought Into sharp focus* 

1. Few nationwide studies of the poor have given attention 
to the plight of the +texl can-American. However, In the 
recent film, '^Huelga,** the plight Is readily seen. 
(See film list for additional audio-visual education.). 

,2. The movement of migrant farm laborers originates |.n both 
Texas and California wh^e seml^permanent homes may be 
maintained. 

3. Workers generally leave these areas during the harvest 
season to work an the crops In New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, the Rocky Mountain States, the Midwest, 
the Pacific Northwest, and Florida. 

k. Many workers return to home bases In Texas, Arizona, 



and New Mexico. 

5. The families of migrant workers need appropriate housing, 
education for their children, and health facilities. 
They not only pose a problem for themselves, but also 
for the community in which they take up temporary 
residence. 

6. . Without these workers, wage rates would be higher, 

mechanization greater, consumer prices higher, and the 
share of ^produce markets less in California. 

7. The factors mitigating against the Mexican-American* 
'agricultural workers are tremendous and at present no 

single government agency exists to consider these 
problems. 

a. Many workers lack basic educational and employment 




skills. 
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b. Children of ^migrant faml lies f^ace difficult educa- 
tional problefAs due, in part» to their rootless 
existence, 

c. In general, living conditions for families In 
agricultural camps are degenerately poor; some. have 
been viewed as a national disgrace, (See films - 
Harvest of Shame and The Migrant . ) - 

d. Families have sometimes suffered since migrant 
workers often were ,not eligible for welfare programs 
having residency requl rements, 

e. Workers are confronted by the competition for jobs 
with the readily available supply of Mexican nationals 
who cross the borde r e 1 the'r Illegally, as green tard 
holders, or as conimuters. 

f. The use of Mexican nationals as laborers. Increased 
mechanization, business subsidized research, and the 
growth of agriculture businesses are forces which 
have worked against the formation of unions by 
Mexican-Amer lean migrant workers, 

g. Very few of the accepted patterns of labor legisla- 
tion apply to them. ^ 

h. Only ten states have passed workmen' s compensation 
laws which are applicable* 

I, Many undesirable hiring practices relative to 
Mexican-American field workers exist, 

j. Workers often are requi^-ed to travel In unsafe or 
overcrowded modes of transportation under difficult 
conditions. 

Probably the most important development affecting seasonal 
farm labor among Mexican-Americans of the Southwest has 
been the recent gains of labor and social organizations. 

a. The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee has been 
active in the Delano area of the San Joaquin Valle.y of 
Gal Iforni a. 

b. The National Farm Workers Association, formed by 
Cesar Chavez, has been successful in its attempts to 
gather Mexican-Amer lean farm laborers i nto the i r own 
strong labor cooperatives under indigenous leadership. 
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c. The work of the American Friends Service -Committee 
In community development and self-help housing has , 
produced worthwhile results. 

d. The Communities Service Organization has^'been 
helping Mexican-Americans find self-expression for - 
community Improvement and opportunity. — 

e. The Migrant Ministry of the Northern and Southern 
California Councils of Churches has been serving 
the needs of the migrant population for' many years • 

9. Problems will continue to beset the Mexican-American ' 
migrant workers until the condltlonsW living and of; 
employment make their work a dighlf ledV^ccupat Ion. 

Cultural differences that can be strengths of Mexican-Americans 
are a definite trend. 

I . Language 

a. Large range In fluency In the English language 
depending on length of time In the United States 

b. Also range In the use of Spanish with the same^ 
variables 

c. Spanish Is kept alive through the Tnflux of Immigrants, 
Spanlsli radio, tel evislon, newspapers, church services, 
entertainment, and movies. Also the proximity to 
Mexico keeps the Spanish language ^al Ive. 

d. In the early 1940*s educators stressed that Mexican- 
American children learn English at the expense of 
Spanish. Today the approach Is Increasingly bi- 
lingual - programs are developljng In districts and 
schools where there" are even few Mexican-American 
youngsters. 

e. Language handicaps the social mobility and ability ^ 
lo communi cate . ^ 

2. Mexican Ethos 

a. The proximity to Mexico keeps alive a Mexican Identity, 
and a sense of community, yet different degrees of 
acculturation. 
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b# The Mexican Government has shown concern about 
Mexican-Amer icons • ^ 

Mexican-Americ^^s are a heterogenous groupj there are ^ 
great differences among people who come from different 
parts of Mexico, and there are differences a^iong those 
from different areas of the Southwest. 

Afiprehension, discrimination, and prejudice too often have 
been the lot of the Mexican-Americans. 

1. Government: One must not confuse fear of institutions 
with uncooperative behavior. This confusion has cr^ed 
an unfavorable image In the mind of the Anglo. * 

a. Example: police • community relations. This problem 
can beat be understodd if one considers the pattern of 
violence that was established in the Southwest and - 
continues to be part of oui: heritage. 

b. Another example la the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

1. During the years^from 1840 to the 1930" a, Mexican- 
Americans along the border lands wjere strongly 
encouraged and at times coerced into "returning 

to where they came from." 

2. tn 1955, statistics showed apprdklmately one 

^ million people of Mexican ancestry deported from 
tUe USA. ' 

3. Alio at this time the Community Service Organizations 
worked in cooperation with the INS to naturalize 
citisens. 

■ ' \ ^ 
2^ Voting: BefoVe 1950, few Mexicans tried to vote. Voting 
was an Anglo! "right" that was not understood or desired 
by many Mexican-Americans. As a result, conflict that 
derives from \the partisan exercise of the franchise was 
absent. 



a. Voting regulations in the southwestern states were 
different/ and they had the effect of discouraging • 
Mexican-Americans from voting. 

1. Texas 4 poll tax and sometimes English proficiency 
exams giveh* ^/"^ 

... ■ ■ . ' . • /, 
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2. Calif otnla must read and write English, 

3, New Mexico — the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
guarded the voting rights of Mexican-Americans. 
Consequently, there was a higher degree of 
political participation, 

b. After World War II, voter registration Increased and 
organizations formed to^elp insure greater voter turn*" 
out, 

c. As vot^r registration Increased, politicians^ began to • 
take Mexitan-Amerlcans more seriously, and Mexicans 
became more active in political offices. 

Indications of Change 

<* ■ 

!• The political and social climate in each of the Southwest ^ 
states differ, and the degree of acceptance of Mexican- 
Americans differs. 

a. There is more ascendancy of Mexican-American politics 
in California than in Texas. 

b. The heritage of conflict which has fettered-the ^ 

political activity of the Mexican in the Southwest 

did not have as strong an effect on^ New Mexico^ 

1. There is greater, amount of political participation 
in New Mexico than other Southwest states, that 

is per capita among Mexican-American population. 

2. In spite of political assimilation, Mexican-Americans 
of New Mexico have not assimilated completely into 
Anglo-American culture. Hlspanos still embrace 
sighlf leant cultural tendencies. 

<• 

2. Greater emphasis is being placed upon the need for 
political activity, even if this means "playing the 
partisan game." 

3. The monetary problem of political support is a continual 
problem that Mexican-Americans- need to resolve. 

a. The Mexican-American business and professional class 
often has not backed political efforts fully and con- 
sistently. 
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b. In the past many average Mexican-Americans were often 
uninvolved because pf Ihctr tendency t6rdi«tfuet «fadl* 
tional politics that romainbd suspicious. Xhey vere 
, also unaware of the ramifications of political insti- 
tutions* 

ct . No subsidies have come from the Democratic or 
Republican Parties. 

d. Lacking of political unity due to Mexican-Amierlcan or 
rhetoric is often a troublesome political dilemma. 

4. Evaluating non-partisan politics and ethnic goals 

a« The emphasis has been on the advancement of Mexican- 
Americans regardless of political leaaings. 

b. Yet often partisan politics are more (effective when " 
non-partisan politics become cumbersome.' 

c. The stoty of Crystal City, Texas, April 2, 1963, shows 
that Mexican-Americans, when they decide to register 
and vote, can determins^ their own political destiny - 
let alone the destiny of bi«» partisan politics. 

d» Most members of organizations' like ACCPE, MAPA, PASSO 
are Democrats; yet these groups remain non-partisan 
because they are afraid of being taken for granted 
and of losing power if they become partisan. 

e. The American two-way party system is strong, and the 
decision remains ^whether to join in or to remain 
outside of partisan politics where one's voice and 
vote may not count in the end» 

5. La Rasa gains national recognition: Major breakthrough 
for Causa" 

a. Cabinet Committee Hearings on Mexican-American affairs 
in El Paso, Texas, 1967 

b. These hearings were precipitated by a walk out in 1966 
of Mexican^Americans of an Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EECC) bacauoe it failed to toeet needs of 
the Mexican-American. 
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c« The Pir^sldlent of tbe United States agreed to meet 
' vith five top ranking Mexican-American leaders and, 

^ as a result of this meeting, the Cabinet Committee 
on Mexican-American Affairs was formed and me^t in • 
El Paso, 

d. While the hearings were going on in El Paso, there 
was a La Raea Unida conference also being held in El 
Paso to dramatize the needs of Mexican-American 
people, 

e. Some of the' problems presented to the Cabinet meeting 
were: the need to preserve the heritage of the South- 

« west culture, history and language; a need for bilingua 
education, education and employrneJit needs- and the 
belief that the United States must live up to the 
agreements of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

III. Education, Housing, and Income of the Mexican-American 

A« Recent studies indicate that there is a variable relationship 
between educational attainment and income of Southwestern 
Mexican-Americans • 

1. Mexican-Americans living in urban areas of California 
possess the highest educational attainment an^l income of 
all Mexican-Americans in the entire Southwest. 

2. The income level of the Spanish-surname group la higher 
than their educational attainment level would indicate 
because of the high concentration of Mexican-Americans 
in well-paid manual labor positions* 

3. Studies indicate the Anglo income is higher than Spanish- 
stirname income even when both groups exhibit iBimilat 
educational attainment levels. 

4. The ratio between educational attainment and income has 
reached a point where more education brings a smaller 
increase in income^ Since good paying manual labor jobs 
are at a premium, and there is little prospect of new 
positions becoming sufficiently available, more Mexican- 
Americans will need to enter college if there is to be 

a significant increase in the income level of the group. 

5. The l^vel of educational attainment and income of the 
Spanish -surname group has shown a definite increase in 
recent years. Since Anglo levels are also increasing, 
the ratio between the two groups remains the same. 
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B» The solution of the problem in education holds the key to 
change for the Mexican-Americanf 

^ It Some revealing facts; 



a^ 



b. 



d. 



f. 



In five Southwestern states, not including California, 
the average educational level for Mexican<»Americans is 
8«3« The total population ia ll«2/i 

Jn^ California the averiage is 9#1 fjor Mexipan-Americans * 
.to 12,1 for the total population. 

In Los Angeles (1960 Statistics) j20%'of the high School 
graduates are Mexican-Americans, as compared With 567»^ 
of Aniglo background, | ♦ 

The Mexican-American drxipout rate is very great in 
high school wijth dense ethnic concentrations; symptoms 
of the dropout are: low scores, high absenteeism, and 
a long record with the school nurse. 

Acd^ding to, the i960 census report, Spanish-surname 
educationjal attainment ^levels were lowe?: than those 
of Anglo or non-wl^ites in California, Colorado, and 
Texas; An Arizona the atta'inment was the' same,- in 
New Mexico, the attainmentL^was higher. 

The preoccupation with Spanish- <Jurname educational 
<^ deficiencies has obscured the slow, yet gradual, 
^ad^ncement in educational attainment that is taking 

place. IjE^-the Mexican-Aierican age group 14-24 is 

studied, a Very definite improvement in educational 

attainment ia demonstrated. 

*, 

1» Ij> the Mexicap»Ameridm age group 25 years aijd over, 
the avefags^jSducatioaar attain 7.1 years 

• of school, . ' 

2. In the M<axican-American age group 14-24 years, the 
average educational attainment is 9*2 years even 
though this group has not yet finished its schooling 



8« 



The, rapidly increasing 
American population , of tlu. 
SibLe fcr the recent imprcvement 
atpt :iinmGj|>t. ^ 



urbanization of the Mexican-^ 

Southwest is' mcjinly refi|poii- t 
id educational 
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1. Educational attiainment id generally better in the 
cities and subtirbs where school facilities and 
enforcement of jattcndanee laws are usually better, 
than in riilral areas» 

i * ■ • 

2. the shift from agricultural to urban Jbb^ by thd 

parents. usuallir means increaaed school attendance 
for children, j , ^ 

The college drqfpodt i^ate of MQxican«*Ameri<fa^ ^ 
di^prpportionatelyj highj only 397. out of nearly 
117^000 who had atltended college by 1969 had four 
years or more of Higher education. . ■ 

Although j the ratio between Mexican«Ameri^an m{ile and 
female school att^nSfance is the Gtamay studies show 
that Spanish-«surn(|Ue males are attending college at 
a ratio of almost i two to one over females. 



\ 
J" 



j. California has the hi^qst number of college educated 
Mexicah-AmericTans of aljy Southwest state* Qowever, ' 
.only a few have graduated fronv Calif ornia Colleges and;, 
universities. i ' , , 

Maiiy Mexican-Ame'riccCns educated in other states have 
migrated to California. ' , ' 

/ ■ • ^ ^ • 

!• The Cal-Vet program has of f eired ctducational assistance 
to veterans sinpe its. inception in 1921. 



m. The Federal G.I. Bill of Rights of World War II hps 
been a major factor in the higlier educational 
^attainment of Mexican-American veterans. 

2. Bilingual and bi-cultural approaches to education are 
needed. - „ . 



a. A bilingual approach meets the needs of Mexican-Am^rican 
f youth because it 4^aws upon the skills and strengtns 

and experiences of the* students. 

b. A bi-cultural approach can be en)sLching by creating 
a griaater appreciation of both cultures. 

■ ' ^ I ' 

c. The bilingual experience rsinprced iielf-awareness and 
pride in Mes^icanrAmerican lierl/tage. ^ 

\ 'a J ' ' ,( " 

i. The Meicican-American 8t;udeut fhouldsjiot be fotc^d to 
choose one culture at the |xclusion of the ofchew. 

! ^ ^ 1 
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^Some different Ideas about the Hoxrcon-Amerlcan studtent 
{nctude: 

a. If a bilingual and bI*cttUura» approach Is not used, 
""• as a student progr^ssses- through school, his perfor- 
mance Uvel will drop. 

V 

b. The different cultural and language backgrounds must 
be considered when Interpreting Intelligence teits. 

c. The educational approach should fiot try to 
"Americanize" the student but should help each 

, stXident to become a unique Individual. - ^ 

d. BMInguel-bl-iultvral educa^on Ks not, of course, 
the cure for bll learning prtblems but CeVtalnly a , 
step In supporting the pluralistic culture that the 
United States professes'to have. 

Mexican-American students come tb school with cultural . 
values which may conflict with the value systems of the 
schools. The schools should be .aware of the following: 



Th^ Mexican-American culture stresses loyalty to 
family. 



a. Thd 

ttfe 

b. ^It also emphasizes the Importance of the communfty 

group. ' ' , ' \ 

c. The extended family Is an Important; part of famllla^ 
.yaliies. ^ - 

d. The Mexican-American parent Is an educator In his 
family for he passes on social roles to his <?hlldrfen. 

e. The maleSarent Is the 'hea'd «|^he household and 
the first son or sons are of« considered "princes. 



f. The Mexican-American culture also embraces the Idea 
of machismo or maleness. However, this Idea has . 
been overly emphasized as Mexican, a stereotype tha^ 
Is no moi^ maleness than the Swede, Japanese, or* 
Negr^ ' * 1 

g. Mexican-American parents (espedla^lly low-lincome level: 
see education as helpful If It Is soinewha* job i 
related and Income prOdutlnd* bf ten,|ihOwdVer, theit 
spontaneous responseHo job versus eUucatljon is that, 
Which produce^ IncOme read I ly| and Immediately. 

h. Mexican-American culture has a distinct' sepai-atlon 
of sex roles» 
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5» Mexlcan'^American atudonts today are more awaro of their 
Chlcano heritage than other geTieratlono and are more active 
in perpetuating their heritage* Some student organizationa 
active on campusea throughout the Southwest Include: 

a. Mexlcan<*An>erlcan Youth Association (MAYA) 

b, Movimiento Estudiantil Chlcano de AztltTn (MECHA) •* 
The Chlcano Movotneht of the Southwest ■ 

c« United Uexican'-Amerlcan Students (UMAS) 

d« Brown Bereta 

Housing - the great majority of Mexican-Amer^icans live in the . 
"barrio." (Spanish-speaking neighborhood) 

1. Discrimination* exists in many areas' throughout the 
— Southwest* . ' 

a, Mexican-Americans rent more than the Anglo and generally 
receive less services for the moneyn 

b, Mexican-Americans tend tb live among their own people' - 
ethnic commonality. , 

2» Attitudes about slums Includ^e the following; ^ ^ ^ 

a. In the 19.th centiiry slums appeared a^^iwireats of vice 
. and dlseasie; ^ . 

ft 

b. By the 1920' s the slums were considered a transitory 
thing; It was a source of assimilation into the 
dominant society as well as the preserver of the 
minority culture; * *\ 

Cg In more decent times the barrio is seen by some 1:o be 
unusual 9 unique and even exa'tic; 

- ' " \ ■ . .. 

dg There is an awareness and a new attitude of many 

Mexicans-Americans who have £icnieved to remain in or ' 
near the barrio and also continue to relate to their 
need* ^ * , ^ 



3.. Some rfecent paiternfl| of url^atiization 



a. Between 19$0-60, the pdnciQntration of Mexicaa-Americanfil 
in urban aifeas increasejfl |^)ut: still less than Negroes 
and^nglos,* 



/ 



b. Mexican-Amoricane* rosidoncee are mainly in metropolitan 
' area© but in outlying aroao of the city, while Negroes 
are concenttated in central districts, and Anglos have 
'become more suburban. 

Origins of the Mexican-American barrio 

a. There arS^many citjy barrios which were originally the 
center of town# , * 

1. Many Southv7e8tern citieg were Icounded by. Mexican^ 
who originally settled around a central plaza. 

2s In time [irban growth changed the cento)c of town • 
often bi*i*dlng away from barrio regions. 

b. Some present day barrios were once agricultural 
communities. 

1. The barrio remained yet the area and the occupations 
of the people bacome urban rather than rural. 

2. Some agricultural communities on the out-skirts 
of town have not been displaced by urban 
development. 

c. Some barrios of the past x^ere remnants of old mining 
towns and railroad stations. 

d. It is often very difficult to trace the history of a 
barrio area because records were not kept. 

e. There are many small towns in the Southwest and parts 
of towns where the Mexican-Americans represent the 
numerical majority. 

Residential segregation - scm^ factors which contribute ^ 
to this: 

a. The larger the city, the more segregation tends to 
be present; 

b. there is a large proportion of large households, 
Inhere is likely to be more residential 'sepaiatlonr 

^he degree of differefice of incomes between the pro. 
groups is a significant factor relating to Segregation; 



d. The degree of segrejgation is also related to| the * 
numerical ratio between the two groups. - t|t€i; cjjLoser 
the groups are equal in numbers, the less segregation 
takes place; 

87 ' * • 
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e* Real eotate practices of the past, and oven of the 
prosanty tendo to reinforce de facto segregation - 
a factor which almost defines itself as dejure 
segregation. ' 

i 

Employraont and Income of MexlcQn**Americans 

1. In all the Southwest, Mexican-Americans have a higher per- 
centage oi unemployment than the rest of society. 

2. A large percentage of worlcors are in the unskilled class. 

i. Discrimination and lack of education account for much of 
• the unemployment', e.g., union disctimination. 

4. Often Mexlcan**Ameri;Cans cannot escape poverty by moving 

to the city. * ^ ^ 

a. About 807. of Meidcan-Amer leans live Jin the city. ^ 

^ b. Approximately one-third are at the poverty level 
^ (United States Government defines income less than 
$3,000 per year per family as bordering the poverty 
level). 

c. Many Mexican-American families that are considered 
victims of poverty are migrants. 

5. In general, compared to Negroes, Mexican-Americans have a 
higher family Income, yet Mexican-American families are 
larger, and the money per pdrson is less. 

a. Average Income for Mexican-Americans -in California per 
person is $1,380. 

b* For Negroes, it^ $1,437. 

c. For the balance of the population it is $2,110. 

6i The purchasing pox^er of some Mexican-Americans has declined 
in the last five years. 

a. Based on a census of East Los Angeles, there was a 

dro^ in^the numbeil of brpfesslonal^ pf Mekidan- , 



American descent from 2 



b. The 

has 



had tKe tendency to 



Mex£cai;i-Ai*aer leans 



5% in 

' Meici 
drive 



5Xi<t£ 

in'] 



11960 to 24% in ^1965/ 

t ^ 

eontlpulng infjlux df Me^cjitan laborers f rtom Mexico 



the wage scale 
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IV. Solutions: Direct Jon3 6f' thte;. Chi cano Tadoy 



At The theory of '*a88iinilation" and "accuJ.turation" is no longer^ 
readily empirical* 

1, The "melting pot'' theory : You ohed your old cultural tlos 
and blend or heterogenize Into your new American main- 
stream^as did the other European Immigrants* 

2* Mexican ties are opposed to American ties; therefore, the 
61d ties should be given up for the neW ones* j 

. 3* "American" Is nojti clearly defined, bU in general, tl^ough 
Inaccurate, the stereotype Is often a white, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant, middle-class model* 

4* Integration Into the flperican society Is often the goal of 
• our educational rhetoric*- However, this Ideal remains an 
ideal - without substance and means of attaining such 
results* The key may rest with dc^finitlons - defining 
"Anerlcan society" and the implication0 of desegregation 
and integration* 

The tendency hac been with many non-Mexican-Americans 
that "being' Mexican-American is being problematic, a 
liability, and a barrier* The Spanish language .is viewed 
as the vlllian behind the Mexican-American's inability to 
read, get a job, etc* 

Mexican-Americana should give up thyeir Spanish language, 
their customs, and their traditions, and replace them 
with Anglo customs and traditions because the latter are 
more "American" and make English their only language • 
Some Mexican-Americans have in the past even changed their 
Spanish- surnames to that which gives Anglo blendings, 

• * 

B* The theory of "cultural pluralism" appears to be the strongest 
and best possible solution* _ 

1. The individual can identify with his Mexican-Hispanic 
heritage and culture on the one hand and still become 
an American citizen on the other. There Is a rapidly 
growing persua^ion^^among Mjexican-Amer leans of ^alj^ swio- 
econopaic backgroiinds to edbracje the new philosophical and 
- cultural imagery of being Chieanos* ^ 
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3. 



4. 



2. The Chicano hai cultural and historical roots with 

Mexico and wants to add these values to American society 
as a contribution to this country* 

The fusing of two cultures not only creates and generates 
a new and healthier society, but also deiines and cultivates 
in man a new pride - Chev*ChIcano/ ^ 

The "problem bf the majortty" is NOT the problem of minor- 
ities but the problem of the majority. The "mkjority" 
has to learn to recognize the worth and the dignity of 
all the peoples and institutl-cttis that have made jAmerica 
great and to Overcome prejudice, to cease exploitation and 
discrimination* / 

The Chicanes of the borderlands are in the midst of a cul- 
tural renaissance - everywhere throughout the Southwest they 
are becoming atj^uned to a new dnd more positive Identification 
of being part of La Raga. 



Z. 



3. 



4. 



The Chicano civil rights movement is gaining strength 
throughout the Southwest* 

Chicano educational attainment and Income is gradually 
and steadily rising. 

The flTelf-image of. Chicanes is undergoing a fundamental 
change for they are now beginning to see themselves In 
a newer, more positive light of possessing inherent worth. 

The trend today appears to be that a Mexican-American need 
not assimilate into the mainstream of traditional 
"Americanism" at the sacrifice of abendoning his language 
(let alone his accent), his customs, traditions, and 
he3^1tage• He can and ought to be himself and still attain 
socio-economic, and political respectability, x. This mover 
ment appears to be the renaissance that accelereted the 
inevitable emergenc^of the New-Man Concept - the pride 
in being unique - a CHICANO.*^ 



* The word Chicanb 
acctfrately traced 



to our knowledge 
to i(C|p original 
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^as never been 
soMree. 
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CONTRASTS BETWEEN SPANISH iFOLKyf, 
AND ANGLO URBAN CULTURAL VALUES 
By Bernard VaVdez . ._ 
Consultant, Department of Institutions 



America has been described as the "melting pot" of the World. This • 
tTnull that all the people of which America is composed have merged 

one socle i tf'we'^^assume that the cooking process f ""^ ""'"^ 
l^oLss and the safety value has not exploded, ,then the melting pot 
Snaloqv may Je a valid one. We must admit, however, that some of the 
Tngredlenrs are as yet unmixed and the cooking process Is Incomplete. ^- 

^ Thii Snanlsh-Amerlcan has cultiral concepts ^very distinct from those f 
Irevalen In A^ "an urban society. Some of these concepts he brought 
S trl frLTrovlnclal Spain. Other value concepts he borrowed f om 
the Pueblo Indian. For more than 300 years he has mixed, nested, ana 
Sortmed themi in his Isolated environment, these values have enabled 
him to survive aga^nst tremendous hardships. 

His problems nov, or.se fron, different "jjf ^^'^^'fe^ 



Anqlo^urban 



THE f^AMlLY ^ 
Harrla<ie 



Marriage gradually drifting 
Into a partnership) relation- 
ship vilth strong, cons I deratjons 
of mutuaU and oowmon Interests 
of concern onl^to parties Involved. 
Family approval/ not necessary. 



Spanish-folk 

Marriage assumed as an Insti- 
tution with romanticism 
attendant to-foJJc societies. 
Consideration of mutual 
Interests secondary. Family 
approval of great consideration. 
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Anglo^'Urban 



Family Roles 



Confused family roles, re« 
suiting from partnership status, 
Much independence between hus« 
band and wife. Dual employment 
comEOOn* [ 

Children 

Strong tendency toward s|^all 
families. Children encouraged 
to become independent at early 
age. Institutions outs;|Lde home 
exercising inqreasing influence. 



Spanish^'Folk 



Distinct family roles. Hus«* 
band is head and provider of 
family* Wife exclusively con- 
cerned with'household duties* 



Large families considered as an 
asset* Children subordinate to 
parents! extending Into maturity^ 
No external influence. I 



Extended Family 



Extended family relationships 
severed upon marriage. Grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts and 
cousins n6t considered part of 
immediate family. 



Very close family ties main- 
tained and extended into several 
generations. All blood relations 
considered part of immediate 
fandly. 



Security 

The role of the family in 
providing security during in- 
dividual crisis dininishing. . 
Shift to agencies, such as 
insurance and -government in- 
creasing. 

Recreation 



Individual security during period 
of crisis provided by family 
structure. The church only out- 
side institution. 



Family recreation Increasingly 
replaced by organizations and 
commercial Interest. Highly 
organized by peer groups separat- 
ing the family into age and 
sex classifications. 



Recreation is the natural pro- 
duct of family functions. It is 
rarely organized or commercial- 
lied. 



Religious training haj 
med by the church. Ai 
by the organization of 



Religion 



been assu- 
ainis tared 
peer groups* 



Religiojils a 
tegral ban: 
providing ti 
ing and ;rec; 



tivities are an in 
of family life, 
th rel^ious train 
eation. I 
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Anglo*Urbatt 



Home 



The home is rapidly 4r if ting* 
into a place with hot and cold 
running water used mostly for 
rest. Even much of the pt^^ 
paration and consumption of 
food* now done outside the home. 



Spanish^'Folk 



Home used as the center of . 
production and consumption • Many 
Items used and consumed by the 
family are produced by combined 
family effort* 



EDUCATION 



Tradition 



Universal secular education was- 
part and parcel of English tradi- 
Mons at the time of settlement 
in America. These traditions 
became. an important part of 
American heritage and mpyed west- 
ward with the covered wagoty 

Emphasis 

American ed;ucati6n is compulsory, 
highly competitive, with clearly 
defined goals to prepare students 
for continued competition ^through • - 
out life* 



Universal education was not a 
part of Spanish tradition during 
the colonization period. Public 
education did not come to the 
Southwest until after 1880 and 
^r^.^ the more rem^e villages un- 
til after 1912. 



Education In the Southweia^f?^ 
limited to s&lect few. Oriented 
to philosophy, literature, .and 
religion - never competitive 
or pursued with aggressfoni. 



TIME ORIENTATION 
Personal goals 



In the most industrialized- society 
in the history of man - machines 
regulate dally routines and time 
schedules, careful plaitning and 
hopes for the future make up the 
concept of the purpose of life. ' 
This purpose is summed up in the' 
word "success;'* 



Personal planning or goals in 
an agrarian society are limited 
to daily routines and the rhythms 
of the seasons. The concept of 
"success'* ' i-s ::)art of the per$o;ial 
Inter-relationships between the 
family or Immediate community ♦ 
and does not involve material 
translations. 
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Anglo^'Urban 



Time 



Spanlsh^'Folk 



The proper use of time Is of 
consuming concern in industrialized 
society* Time is valuable/* time 
is money* Wasting time is like 
wasting money. Time should be 
spent profitably, even when it is 
leisure time. 

The Future 

|sl,nci the dbmiLant eiocil in life 
^Is quccesSy to achieve this goal 
we must make elaborate plans for 
the future. Therefore the culmi-- 
nation of life is always in the 
future. 



Time is a gift of life to be ea* 
joyed to the fullest - and to be 
enjoyed. It mu9t not be postponed. 
The concept of wasting time 1^ 
not understood. There is no 
guilt complex to mar the en-> 
joyment of the present. 



SuccesQj being a. part of p^i^ ' 
sdnal" daily inter-relationships 
without material translations has 
no significance for the future. - 
The future is entirely in the 
hands of God. The language is 
replete with proverbs to fortify 
this concept. 



^ BUSINESS-TRADE & PROFIT 
Traditidn 



While the "Boston Tea Party" is 
symbolic of American freedom and 
independienS^y it ^is also symbolic 
of trade and commerce. The British 
tradition of trade and commerce has 
now been assumed by America on a 
world-wide basis. ' ^ 



Trade with India was the initial 
motivation for Ferdinand and 
Isabella in sponsoring Columbus. 
Trade and commerce became the 
primary concern of Spain.. 



Profit Motive 



Business transactions involving trade 
and profit have become S}monymou8 
with Americanism, free enterprise 
and the ^erican way of life. Govern- 
ment efforts to^ regulate business 
or profit are considered suspect 
and strotigly resisted. 



Making a profit from a transac- 
tion betiween two individuals is 
considered immoral « Transactions 
between people are made on the 
basis of need for each other's 
products; 



Anglo-Urban 



Spanlsh-'Folk 



Money 

Commercial eJcpertence has reoulted 
in a highly complex financial science. 
Understanding the handling o£ money 
fostered by cash allowances to 
children> piggy banks, savings 
accounts, and school curriculum* 

Competition 

Competitioti is art intojgral part of 1 
achievement concepts. Competition 
is encouraged beginning within the 
family and continuing in scholastic 
endeavor, sports, business life, 
social. life, and even permeating 
denominations religious organizations. 



Monetary system very limited 
ip agrarian society. Barter 
system without profit i^otive 
not conducive to experience in 
handling money. 



Competition iii aigrarian folk j 
societii&s discouraged. Competi- 
tion not compatible wit^ family | 
life or intet-personal relations 
prevalent in folk cultures. 
Achievement concepts between 
individuals in competition not 
understood. 



^ » Sales Practic es 

High pressure sales techniques in^ 
volvinjs; psychological assault, 
including degrees of misrepresenta- 
tion and baited with "nothing down" 
and "pay later" highly developed and 
accepted. 



No experience in high pressure 
salesmanship or resistance to 
system. Postponement of pay- 
ments psychologically deceptive, 
due to time orientation. 



/ LEADE^HIP AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Organizations 



AmericaiV life revolves around a complex 
system of organization. The Werjr 
foundation of democratic govern- 
ment has a basis of political 
organizations. Business, commerce, 
civic endeavor, social life, 
education, and even churches are 
founded on /this basic principle. 
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In a patriarchal society, there 
is no real need for organizations^ 
In the simplicity of agrarian 
society, family groups are able 
to meet their needs without the 
complexities or organized efforts 
Also, since organizational goals 
involve the future, time orienta- 
tion lifH^its pheir us^. 



V 
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Ahglo«>Urban 



Spanlsh^'FoIk 



Leadership 

Organisatidnal experience conditions 
the individual to function in 
organised sitjaations^ Organiza- 
tiomal goals give substance to in- ^ 
dividual goals ^ thereby promoting 
the concept of community' achievement 
and a desire for change and 
progress. 



Lack of organizational ex* 
perience promotes individualism 
and thereby reduces the indivir 
duai^s ability to function In 
organized situations. This has 
a tendency to limit his horizons 
and stimulation for progress^ 



SYMPTOMS OP CULTUBAL 

American society is \ moving and ' " 
changing very rapidly/ Cultural 
value concepts are modified al- 
most daily. Mobil ity, mass media 
of communication^^ and intensive 
industrialization are but a few of 
the factors responsible for these 
rapid changes. While these changes 
are responsible for much of our 
'progress in improved standard of 
living, they also account fot many 
of the social problems which we 
face today* 



DISINTEGRATION ' 

I The Spanish Folk«culturq Values, 
moving from small villages of 
rural areas to urban centers are 
immediately. challenged at every 
point. The villager's value 
concepts about his llfe^ his ^* 
family and his own role -within 
hiQ family are assailed daily^ 
Because- of economic conditions 
his initial contacts with urban 
culture are usually with people 
already in conflict with urban 
life. Therefore his first view 
of urban life is a distorted pic* 
ture. His efforts to assimilate 
distorted value concepts often 
result in serious consequences. 



Family Life 

American family life shows sytoptoms 
of, serious disintegration* Divorce 
rate is the highest in the world, 
One out of three marriages end in 
divorce • The rate of desertions is 
estimated to exceed the rate of 
divorce; Marital insecurity Is 
believed to account for many other 
social ills 4 



/■ • 



The ability of the husband to 
maintain his status as head and 
chief provider of his family ii^ 
the foundation for the preser-* 
vation of the paternalistic 
family. The new arrival from a 
rural setting is 11 1 -equipped lo 
maintain this role in our in- 
dust^rial economy;. His lack of 
sklllfif eUd inabllLlty tc!){ (£tompete 
result lb I^ow wak^s^ sptoiradlcj 
emplpytoeht apd iMequatk income. 
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An^lo**lIrban 



Moral itys 



Recent studies and investigations 
indicate a breakdoxm in our moral 
and dxtra«*marital relations are 
gradually becoming accepted pat- 
terns of behavior. Illegitimacy 
and abortions ^ro now condoned 
with a broad-minded attitude. 



S pantsh'^Folk 

The financial pressures soon 
forc^ the wife Into the labor 
markets This results in the loss 
of face and self-respect for the 
husbandt The wife begins the 
inevlt;able process of emancipa-* 
tion from paternalistic tradi- 
tions* These conflicts often 
result in marital discord, De«» 
aertlons, separations, and di- 
vorces are apt to follow. 



On6'e the process of marital dis- 
integration has^egun with di- 
vorce, separation or desertion, 
the progression to moral laxity 
will follows 



Emotional Problema 



Mental Illness is riow considered 
the number one problem in the 
united States, and while much 
progress has been made in the 
cure and treatment of mental 
Illness .we are still unwilling 
to look at ^ some of the causes of 
emotional strain. Alcoholism, 
formerly considered a moral pro- 
blem is today classified as an 
emotional or mental illness. The 
rate of alcoholism is climbing at 
an alairming rate. 




The removal of the protective 
shield of security provided by 
the family in the foKt-culture 
leaves the individual naked and 
insecure during petlods of crisis 
or Gm6tional stress. His un- 
famillarity with institutions 
and red tape involved in se- 
curing assistance add to hl^s 
frustatlons. Mental illness 
and emotional problems crop up; 
alcoholism, as an escape becomes 
common* 



Crime & Delinquency 



*In 4960, there were 154,390 per- 
sonal crimes reported to the police 
in the United States* Personal 
crimes involve murder, suicide, 
fordlbie rape and aggravated. 



In the patertollstlc society, 
with tightly knit family tradi- 
tions, the pressures of con- 
formity are inost effective. 
When these pressures have been 
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Anftlo^Urban 

assault. During the same year 
there were 1,706,370 property 
crimes' reported* Property 
crimes involve robbery, bur- 
glary and larceny over $50, and 
autp theft. This means that 
oniy>i^of the crimes cdmroltted 
in vthej United States arq com- 
qitfrcid^against ourselves or our 
fellow man. But It also means 
that 927. of the crime involves 
property. The other significant 
thing about crime in the Vnlted 
States is that while the pnnual 
rate of increase against the 
person is only 57., the annual 
increase against property is 15%. 
It would appear "from these figures 
that wo are becoming a frustrated 
materialistic society and our 
value concepts could staitd^some 
re-evaluation. / - 




r)?olk 



iby the disintegration 
\y life, the individaal 
unprepared to cope with 
ijlis of the urban com- 
llKthe Confusion of roles 
^ ^Dnflicts between the 
wife, of ten produce 
tr|^M|[^dTequence8 for their 
add|ee|j^)ftti; children who are 
Cbeme<j^|^y^^ besi^ with problems 
of cjy^|^|tjiw|^l transition. Adio- 
lescfi|b^-^^ the normal and 
secujpe;^^^ can be a traumatic 
expei^jLiit^^^ some children. 
Adole^^]rt<X# in a broken home, 
compli|;4tV»' by cultural conflicts, 
economif^ disadvantage and social 
rejectiojl^ pan only lead to de- 
linquencypnd crime. When 107t 
of a po|jj^ktlon group consti- 
tutes 6^j!^^Juvenile delin- 
quency ^^4tel» it is terribly 
obvious 'mk^^' is a need for 
drastic ^Vji^ijjition. 



* Statistical abstract of United States, 1962, Bureau of the knsus. 
p.. 148, No. 180, V . * 
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SUGGESTED OUTLI|IE READINGS 

(The following aro suggested cross cftferencee 
. that will offer background to che teacher) 



Because of varied teacher persuasion and background, it is 
speculative to mandate specific cOntent-itemo to bo treated; 
it is also unpractical and contemplative to be dogoiatic In 
stressing particulars^ However, it seems rational for broad 
perspectives of content be read and "covered" within the res^ 
pectability of educational pntology. It is also our hope that 
those who use this teaching guide possess respectable emotional 
and sociological qualities that will enable them to relate, and 
pursue Impathetically, healthy objectives pertinent to attaining 
competent, academic, and pedagogical respec^bility* 

In this section, thd writing statf feels that broad reading sug- 
gestions shall offer the teacher much information from which he 
cans extrapolate and develop jneaningful experiences for his class- 
room teaching* Furthermore, as he reads broadly, and hopefully 
extensively, he will real^ize additional intellectual coiiipetency* 
By no means are references offered limited to enly those suggested. 
The teacher should peruse the bibliography section and consider 
sources that might offer more background to his particular needs 
and persuasion* 
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SUGdESTED OUTLINE READINGS 
(Cross References) 



UNIT ONE; SPAIN IN THE NEW WORLD 

' I . Pre^Columblaff Orlentat lon-^'Cul ture and'' Geography of the 
Southwest 

Books 

Bernal , • Ignaclo. Mexico Before Corte^s , Chapter 6, 
"The Toltecs," pp. 57-75, and Chapter 8, 'The 
^ Aztecs," pp. 107-128. 

Dr^i ve r , Ha ro 1 d . The Americans on the Eve of Dlscove ry. . 
{^Chapter 2, "The Intransigent Chlchimecs of Mexico," 
pp. ,19-23, Chapter 10, "The First Spanish ContacOx 
^ with the Aztecs of Mexico," pp. fl2-l]f3, Chapter l^V 

'The Intellectual Mayas of Yucatan, Mexico," pp. 13^- 
155. 



/ 
■( 




Horganr P^ul . Conquistadores . 
Read the entire book. 235 pp. 

Nava, Julian. Mex i can^'Ame r 1 cans ; Past ; Present i and 

Future . Chapter 17 "Spain and the New WorW," pp. 22 
31. 

Parkes, Henry Bamford. A History of Mexico . Part I. 

Chapter 1, "The Indian Races," pp. 3-9» Chapter 2, 
"The Mayas and Toltecs," pp. 10-18, Chapter 3, 'The 

Aztecs," pp. 19-26, Part II. "The Spanish Conque-st, 

pp. 27-72. • 

Leon-Porti 1 la, M. Broken Spears ; The Aztecs ' Account 
the Conquest of Mexico . Read ,enti re book. 

'. \^ 
Peterson, Frederick. Ancient Mexico . 
Read the entire book. 279 pp. 

Vaillant, G. C. Aztecs of Mexico . ' •* 

Read the entire book. 279 pp. 

Von Hag^n, Victor W. The Aztec ; Man and Tribe . C 
Read the entire book. 22^ pp. 
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(Cross References) 



Von Hagen. Victor W. World of the Mava> 
Read the entire book 22^ pp« 

Wolf, Eric. Sons of the Shakinq (^aVtH> ^ J 
Read the entire boolT'SOS pp. 



1 1 . the EjKp^qrers^ Congulstadores^ and-the Land 
Books 



Bourne, Bdward Gaylord. 
''Exploration of the Gu 
pp. 133-17^. 



Chapter 10, 

Atlantic Coasts/' 



Spain in America . 
If and Ai 



Diaz, Bernal. The Conquest of New Spain . 
Read the entire book. 413 pp. 

McHenry, J. Patrick. A Short History of Mextco . 
Read Chapters one , two , and three , pp. 19-o7. 

McWilllams, Carey. Mortfh From M exico . Chapter 1, "In 
Spanish Saddlebags,."' pp. l9-3^f Chapter 2, "The 
Fantasy Heritage," pp. 35-^7, Chapter 3» "The Fan 
of Hispanc-^Mexican and Indian Settlement," pp. 48"624 

Nava, Julian. Mexican Americans : Past . Present ,'' and 
Futur^^ .. Chapter 3. "Spain and the New World," 
pp. 22-51. . . 

Parkes, Henry Bamford. A History of Mextco . Part One, 
Chapter ], "The Inrfian^ Races," pp. 3-9. 

Prescott, W. H. The Conquest of Mexico/The Conquest of 
Peru. Chapter 2, "The Conquest of Mexico," pp. 85-157 < 



Simpson, Lesley Bird. Many Mexicos . 
Chapter 1, "Many Mexicos," pp. 1-11. 

"The Tyrant,'" pp. 12r21. 
"Herntfn Cortes," pp. 22-33. 
"Gangste/ Interlude," pp. 3^r^* 
"The Uprlglit Judges," pp; ^5-51^ 
"Don Antonio de Mendoza," pp. #2*61. 
"Don Luis Velasco," Npp. 62-7^ 
"The Friars," pp^^-91- 



Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4, 
Chapter 5. 
Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7. 
Chapter 8. 
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(Cross Referiences) ♦ 

. i 

\\\. The Periphery of HlsDano*Mexlcan and Indian Setttement 
during the Period 1600*18^6 

Books 

RllUnaton. Rav Allen. • The Far Western Frontier. 
Chapter I, "The Mexican Borderlands," pp. 1-22, 
'Chapter 2, "The Road to Santa Fe," pp. 23-^0. 

McWIlllams, Carey. North from Mexico . Chapter 3, "The 
Fan of Settlement," pp. ^B-<62. 

Nava, Julian. (-I j^xlcan Americans ; ^ast . ^ present , and 
Future. Chapter 2, "The Southwest," pp. 13-17. 

Tebbel, John and Ram<fn Ruiz. South by Southwest. 
Chapter 2, "BuMderS of the Southwest," pp. a-1^. 

IV. Regional Colonization; HI spano-MexIcan Uniqueness 
Books 

McWIlllams, Carey. North From ' MexIco . Chapter ^, "Heart 
of the Borderlands," pp. 63-80T 

Nava, Julian, Mexican Americans ; Past . Present , and 
Future . Chapter 2, "The Southwest," pp. 12-17^ 
Chapter 3, "Spain and the New World," pR. 47-51. 

UNIT TWO; THE CONFLICT OF ACCULTURATION 
I . Border Conf roatat Ion 
Books 

I^AUlllams, Carey. North From Mexico . Chapter's, "The 
^^Broken Border,"- pp. 85-97. 

Pftt, Leonard. The Decline of the Californios . Chapter 1, 
"Halcyon Days, MexIcaH California, 1826-18^t5," pp. 1-25. 

II. The Mextcan-American War of 184'6 and the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of 1848 '■ ' 



Books 



B'-ooks, Nathan Covington. Complete History of the Mexican 
War . 1846-1848 . Read the entire book. 



$2 
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. * / ' ' . ■ X ^ 

(Cross References) ^ *• ■ 

Casta?feda, Carlos E. (Translation) The Mexjcon ?*de of 

the Texan Revolution. Read the entire book. 37° PP- 



Dufour, Charles L. Tfje Hexicari War. A Compact Histor^t. 
la^e'lB^ . Read the entire book. 30^ p|&. 

• McWiniaras^ Cgrey. Nor'th From Mexico . Chapter 6, "Not 
* Counting Mexicans," pp. 98-11^, Chaffter 7. "Gringos 
and Greasers," pp J 115- 132. 

Nava, Julian. Mexican Americans ; Past . Present, and 
Future . Chapter k, "Mexico Emerge|^' pp. 58-63. 

Pa rkes, Henry Bamford. A History of MexWo^ Part Four. 
Chapter 6, "The War W|th the United States," pp. 211-221* 

Pitt, Leonard. Th^ Decline of the Californlos. Chapter 2, 
"Ralb In a Sheep Fold: War and Annexation, 18U6-18^8," 
* pp. 26"if7. ^ ' ^ 

Rivera, FellclAo. A Mexican Source Book . ReacKthe text 
on "The Trea|V of''Guada4upe Hidalgo,'.' pp. 1^9-l87N 

Ruiz, Ramrfn. The Mexican War . Read the entire booky 118 pp. 

SIngletary, Otis A. The Mexican War. Read the entire 
book. 181 pp. 

III. The Defeated Mexicans of the Southwest 
v— - — • " 



Booki 



McWil Hams, Carey. North Fr<3i]fSexico . Chapter 7, "Gringos 
and Greasers," pp. 1 15-132. 

McWiniams, Carey. Brothers Under the Skin . Chapter 3, 
"The Forgotten Mexican," pp. 1 13'TT9.. 

Pitt, Leonard. The Decline d the Californlos . Chapter 5, 
"The NortheFR Ranchos DecTmiated," pp. 83-103, Chapter 6, 
"The Cow Courttry Ranchos in Limbo," pp. 104-119. 
Chapter ,Uy^al If o ml a Lost, I855rl859," PP. 195-213. 



ERIC 
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(Cross References) 

HIT TrlRf-Ei THE HERITAGE OF MEXiCAN-AH Eft»CAWS \H AW AffSLQ 
SOUTHWEST 

I. Anqlo-Amerlcansi Inheritors of T hra^ Hundred YgTf of 
the H I spano-Mexlbaa Experience 

Books 

Cleland, Robert G. The Cattle . on a Thousand Hills; 

Southern California 1850"1870 . Read the entire book. 
315 pp. 

McWIlllams, Carey. North From Mexico. Chapter 8, ''The 
Heritage of the Southwest," pp. 133-161. ■ - 

fcteya, Julian. Mexican Americans! Past > Present , and 

' Future . > Chapt^jc^ "New Lands, New People," pp. 76-91. 

1 1 . Mexican Imml^tlon; An Experience In America n History 
Books ' ^ 

Burma, John.. Spanlsh»Speaking Groups In the United States. 
Chapter 2., ''The Mexican-American: An Immigrant and a 
Worker," pp. 35-71. 

Galarza, Ernesto. Merchants of Labor . Read entl re book. 
284 pp. (Parts I, II, & Mi are very^ pertinent) 

Gamlo, Manuel. The Mexican Immigrant . (Autobiographies 
collected by the author) Read entire book. 288 pp. 

Gamlo, Manuel. Mexican Immraratlon to the United States. 

\ 

McWilllams, Carey. North From Mexico . Chapters, "The 
Borderlands Are Invaded," pp. 162-188. 

McWIlllams, Carey. Brothers Under the. Skin . Chapter 3, 
"The Forgotten Mexican," pp. 126-139. 

Rubel, Arthur J. ^cross the Tracks ; Mixl can-Americans In 
a Texas City . Chapter 2, "View Lots In Historical 
"context," pp. 25-51. 
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(Cross Ref|rences) 

UNIT FOUR; .THE SOCIOLOGY Of JeXICAN-AMERICANS ' 
i. The Mexican^Amerlcan; ' A Special Minority 
Books 

Helm, June (Ed.). American Ethnological Society , "Folk 
Medicine and the Intercul turaj Jest,*' by Anterico 
Parades, pp. 104-ligi. ^ ^ 

McWIlllams, Carey* North From Mexico > Chapter li; 'The 
Mexican Probliem/f pp. 206*226. 

Madsen, William. Mexican^Americans of South Texas . 
Read the ent I re book* 112 pp. 

Paz, Octavlo. Ubvrlnth of Solitude . Read the entire 
book. 212 pp. 

Ramos, Samuel. Prof I le of Man and Culture' ]n Mexico it 
Read the entire book,Tspeclal ly Chapter 3. "Psycho- 
analysts of the Mexican;" pp. 5^-72, and Chapter 6, 
»The Profile o^MexIcan Culture,*' pp. 101-109. 

Periodicals? 



"The Mexicans Among Us," Readers Digest , 3/56. 

"I Am Mex I can-^Ame r i can . " Today ' s Educa 1 1 on . 5/69. 

MAn Introduction to tt^e Mexican-American .Problem," 
EL Chjcano . ) 

"Un 16 de Septlembre," El Chicano . 

"I, Juan Negro," t) Chicano. > 

^ .- y 

"The Double Standard^^* Ei Chicano . \ ^ ^ 

> > 

"Anthropology and Sociology of the Mexican-American," 
El Grito . '68. ' 
~~ 

"Mexican Culture and the Mextcan'American." Et GrIto. 
Fall 1969. 
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(Cross References) 



1 1 . The riyth of MexicarrAmer I can Complacency and DoclHtv 

Books < 

Dunne » John Gregory^ Delano : Read the entire book. 176 pp 

McWniiams» Carey. i^ North From Mexico. Chapter 10, ''Tl^e 
Second Defeat/' pp. 189-205* 

Rubel, Arthur J. Across the Tracks . ChapteCISi ''Political 
Behavior/' pp, 119-139. ^ 

Samora, Julian. La Raza ; Forc[otten Americans . Cha^pter 5, 
'The Right to Equal Opportunity," pp* 95-124. 

Periodicals • 

"Migrant Worker," (Case study of Cesar Chavez) Urban , 
World . 12/15/68. - 

) 

"TTo Taco Is Dead," Newsweek . 6/:}9/70, 
"Chlcano Power." The New ReBlibllc . 6/20/70. 
"The Battle of the Grapes," Readers Digest . V69. 
"The Chicano Youth Movement," El Chlcano . 

III. The ^Problems of MexlCan-'Amerlcan Citizenry 

■ ■ # 

Books 

» 

-Dunne, John Gregory. Delano. Read the entire book. 176 pp 

Galarza, Ernesto. Merchants of Labor . Read the entire 

book. 284 pp. , 

. ^ ♦ ' * - ■ ft 

Heller, Celia. Mexican'^Amer lean YoOth . Chapter 5, "The 
pellnquents,"*pp. 55*-79f and Chapter 7, "Obstacles to, 
UpweH-d Mobility," pp, 90-106. 

Paz, Octavio^ The Labyrinth of Solitude . Chapter 1, "The 
Pachuco and Ojther Extremes," 'pP* 9-28. ^ ' 

^ ^ubel, Arthur J. Across -the^ w Tracks . Chapter 4,, "The 
Palomilla,"'pp. 101-1 if; and Chapter 7, "Illness, 
Behavior, aorf Attl tudes," pp. I55-200. 

'if ■ ' > 
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(Cross References) 

Samora, Julian* La Raza ; Forgotten Anisr leans . Chapter 7, 
"Pemographic CharacterlstlcSj^' pp. 159-200. 

Periodicals * 

"The Mexicans Among Us," Readers Digest . 3/56. 

"Uprising In the Barrio." American Eitucatlon . 11/69. 

"Tfb Taco Is Dead." Newsweek . 6/29/70. 

"The Treaty'." El Chlcano . 

"The Great Land Robbery," EJ. Chlcano . 

"The Catholic Church ahd La Raza," El Chlcano . \ ^ 

"Chlcanos Want Social Change,"" El Chlcano . 
"Like Water, Like Truth." El Chlcano . 
^/ ^"The Double Standard," li Chlcano. 

"Riverside Youth Shot by Riverside Policeman," El Chlcano. 
tV. The flex I can Family; A Pronounced Institution . 
Books 

Helm, June (edj- American Ethnological Society . "Child's 
Eye View of Life In an Urban Barrio/* pp785^103. 

Madsen, William. Mexican-Americans of South Texas , 
Chapter 6, »*The Family and Society,'' pp. 



Rubel, Arthur J, Across the Tracks . Chapter 3, /'The 
Family/' pp. 55-100. 



Periodicals 

■> 

"Bl-cultural American with a Hispanic Tradition," Wi Ison 
Library Byilletln . 3-70. 

"Contrasts Between Spanish and Anglo Urban Cultural Values," 
^ Bureau of Intergroup Relations,' Cal Ifornja Staje 
Department of Education. ^ 
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(Cross References) ^ 

V. Vtolence In the Streets of Los Angeles 
Books 

McWilllams, Carey. North From Mexico , Chapter 7,^ ^The 
Pattern of Violence/' pp^ 227-2^3 » and Chapter 8^ 
» 'Blood on the Pavements/' pp^ 2i»4-258. 

Servfn, Manuel. The Mextcan-Americans ! An Awaken fnq 
Minority , jChapter 4, ''World War II and the Mexican-* 
^ bAmerlcan/'Hi^p. SS^]kk. \ 

Periodicals 

"The"Zoot-Sult Riots/ The^w RepuHic , 6/2^lA3.' 

VI, The Mexican-American STgrviceman, A Complete Contrast to 
the Image of the Pachuco * 

Books . . ' 

^ \ 

McWiU'lams, Carey. North From Mexico , . Chapter ]k, 'Thd.*-'^ 

War Years/' pp. 259-27^. ^ ^ \ 

> 

MorTn, Raul. Among the Valiant ; Mjpxican'*Amer leans In ] 
World War I I and Korea , Read tS^^entT^ pp. 

Servfn, Manuel. The Mexican^'Amencans i An Ai^akfenihq 
Minority . Chapter 4, "World War II and the Mexican-- 
^ American/' pp, 99"1^^« 

Periodicals - 

"Chicanos Among the Honored," E l C^^T^no , * 

"The Mexicans Among Us/' Retf6lrs Dtgesj^ , 3/56. 





UNIT FIVE; "EL CHICANO" IMAGE AND STATUS OF THE MEXIC AN- AMEfllCAN 
TPPAY ■ 




I. The Mexican-American and Civil Rights 
Books / 

Dunne, John Gregory. DeJano^ Read the entiVe book. 176 pp. 
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(Cross- References) 



DvorJn, Eugene P. aftd (Artier J. Mlsner.' California PoHtUs 
and Policies . ChapWr 13, "PoUtlcs and Policies of . 
th4 Me'xLcan-Anierlcan Community." 



McWni lams, Carey. North From Mexico . Chapter ^, "The 
Second Defeat," pp. 189-205.. 

Samora, Julian, ta Haza; Forgotten A mericarts . Chapter 3, 
/ "Leadership and Politics," pp. U7^Z\ , Chapter 5, "The 
/. Right to .Equal Opportunfty,^' pp. S5'\2k, and Chapter 6, 
' 'J4>mmunlty Participation land the Emerging Middle Class," 

pp. 125^235. / ' 

Servfn, Manuel, The MextcatT'Amer leans ; An Awakening 
>v ^ftlnor1tv v> Chapter 5, "The Post-War Years:- Two 
- 44.. Jlulet Decades, pp. and Chapter 6, "The 

^ Mexican-American Awakens," pp. 201-235. . 

Periodicals 

"The Treaty." El Chlcano . 

"Tl^^^j^at Land Robbery.'*^ Et Chlcano . ; ^ \ 
^'Uprising In the Barrio." American Education . 11/69.^ 
^ "Pocho's Progress." "IWme . V28/67. 
"TTo Tacp Is Dead," Newsweek. 6/29/7D. 
'*Chicano Power." The New Republic . 6/20/70. 

• . "California -> 1769-1969 - .200 Year Old Fraud," Regeneracldh . 

"the Battle of the Grapes." Readers Digest . V69J 

VPoUce^and Prof esslbnall nation." g1 Grtta . Summer 1968. 

I Jk Continual Need for Social and Economic Change 

Books - • 

Ovorln,. Eugene P. and Arthur J. Mlsner. Call forrvl a Politics 
and Policies . ^Chapter 13, "Politics and Policies of, the 

* Mexltan-Amerlcan Conmunlty." 
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(Cross References) 

■ ^ ■ ' 

Heller, Ce^la S. MexIcaiT'Amerlcan Youth : Forgotten Youths 
at the f ros$roadsV Read the ent 1 re book, 113 pp. 

Helm, Juney(ed,).« Ame r 1 can ^ t ^no I ogl ca I Spc 1 e ty , "The 
Study, o/ Migrants as Members of Social Systems, 
pp. S'^-^t 

McW 1 11 1 ams , Ca revT- North From Mexico , Chapte r 15, ' 'Af te r 
A Hundred Years, '• pp. 275-288, and qhapter 16, "One and 
together," pp. 289-304. 

Samora, Jul ldn« La R a z a. Forgotten Americans . Chapter 3, 
"Leadership and Polftlcs," pp. 47-62, Chapter 6, 
"Community Participation and the Emerging Middle Class," 
pp. 125-156, and Chapter 7, "Demographic Characteristics," 
pp, 159-200. \ 



Period 



"The Mexicans Among Us," Readers Digest . .3/56. . 
"Pocho's Progress," Time . 4/28/67. 
"TTo Taco Is Dead," Newsweek , 6/29/70. 
"The Modern Challenge to the Church," Regene raclf?n . 
"The Catholic Church a^id La Raza," El Chlcano . 
"Chtcanos Want Social Change," El_ Chlcarto . 
"RrVersld^Boy Shot by Riverside Policeman," E l ^ Chlcaho . 
III., Education. Housing and Income 



Books 



Heller^ Cella S,, Mexlcan«*Amerlcan Youth ; Forgotten Youth 
at thfi Cross roadsT Chapter k\ "The School Experience," 
pp .^-547 

Moore, Joan W. and Frank Mittlebach. Residential Segregation 
of Minorities In the Urban Southwest . Mexlcan-Amerlcan 
Study Project, UCLA. 

f1exIcan«»Amerlcan Study Project . "The Burden of Poverty," 
Advanced Report #5. 
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(Cross References) ^ 

Samora, Julian. La Raze : Foyijqofbcn Americans . Chapter I, 
"History, Culture, and Education," pp, 1-26, and 
Chapter 7. "Oemogi%)hlc Characteristics," pp. 159-200. 

Periodicals 

"The Mexlcan-Olxon LlneV' El Grlto . Summer 1968. 
"Pocho's Progress," Time . V28/67.' 

"Bl-Cultural Americans With a Hl0f»aMc"'Trua!tionV*!.J>'.U,9^ 
^.Ibrarv Bulletin . 3/70.' 

"I Am Htsx I can-American." To day's Ed ucation . 5/69. i^, 

"The Battle of the Grapes." Readers Digest . V69. 

'The' Catholic Church and Lo RazaJ' El Chtcftno , 

••Me>« I con-American Revolution In Education^' El Chlcano , 

"Courts Support Integration," jEl Chlcanp . 

"Why JuanI to Doesn't R^d," ( ^^ournal , 1 0/65 • 

.*?c. , . ■ ' 

'•Chldano Course Holds Mirror to Others, Too," Xos Angeles 
Times . 6/17/70- 

IV. Solutions; Directions of the Chlcano Today ^ - , 

Books 

Helm, June (ed,). American Ethnological S ociety , "Social 
Class, Assimilation, and Acculturation," pp. ig-'SS. 

Servfn, Manuel P. The MexIcan^Amerlcans ; An Awakening 
Minority . Chapter 6, "The Mexlcain-Amerlcan Awakens," 
pp, 201^235. 

Carranza, Ellu, Pensamlentos on Los Chlcano^ : A Cultural 
Revolution . Read al I essays, 29 pp. 

PerlodTca Is . 

"Should Chlcanos Assimilate?" Machete . 2/26/70. 

"Ethnic Pride, Not Separation." Post Reporter . 

lot 
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(Cross References) 

"TTo Taco Is Dead," Newsweek. 6/29/70. 
"Chlcano Power." The New Republic . 6/20/70, 
"The Chlcano Youth Movement," El Chlcano . 
^'Chlcano Country," Ej, Chlcano . 
"(Jhlcanos Want Social Change," El Chlcano . 
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Fogel, Walter^ Mexj can'pAfT{er I can in ^outhwest tabor Markets ^ Mexicans- 
American Study Project. Los'Tngeles: Ualversfty of California 
Press, 1967. - 

Forbes, Jack. The Indian In America's Past . Prentices-Half, 196^. 

Frost, Joe L. and Hawkes, Glen R. (eds.X* The Disadvantaged Child : 
Issues and Innovations^ Houghton, 196^. 
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Books for Mexlcan-Anxirlcans con'tJ 

Galarza, Ernesto. Merchants, of Labor . Santa Barbara: McNally and 
Loftin, 1964. 

Gallen, A. A. . The Wetback . Bruce Humphries, 

G^ii^lo, .Manuel, The Mexican rm mlgratl on to the United States . Chicago: 
University Qf Chicago Press, 1930. — — — 

Garlbay K. Angel M. HIstoria de ^la lUeratura Nahuatl . Mexico: 
1953-1954. , 

Garlbay K. Angel M. Have del Nahuatl . Mexico; I940, I96I.; 

Garner, Claud. Wetback . New York: Howard McCann, I947. 

Gonzales, Nancle, The Spanish-Americans of New Mexico : A Distinctive 
Heritage. Los Angeles: (Mexican-American Study Project) 
University of Cal Ifornla, I967. 

Gonzales, Rudolpho (Cprky). I am Joaguiy T Crusade for Justice . 
Denver: I968, *~" 

Grebler, Leo, Mexica h Immigration to the United States . Mexican- 
American Study Project, Los AngelesT University of California 
Press, 1965. ) 3 

Grebler, Leo, The Schooling Gap : Signs ojF Progress . Mexican-American 
Study Project. Los Angeles; University of California Press, I967. 

Griffith, Beatrice. American Me'ir Boston: Houghton^MIff I In, 1948, 

Greenwood, Robert. The" Cal Ifornia Outlaw : TIburcIo Vasguez . 
Talisman Press, I969. 

Guzman, Martin Luis. The Eac| le and the' Serpent . Austin: « University 
of Texas Press, ,1965. 

• * 

Guzman, Ralphs Revised Bibliography . MexIcaH'^American Study Project, 
Los Angeles: .University of CalJIfornfa, Los Angeles Press, I965. 

"GruenIng, Ernest. Mexico and Us *HerItage . New York: , 1928. 

Haferkorn, Henry E. The War with Mexico . 1846-48 . New York: 
Argonaut Press, I965T _ 

Heller, Ce I ia S. Mexican-American. Youth : Forgotten Youth at the 
Cros's roads . New York: , Random House, 1968. — - — 

» 
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Books for Mexican-Americans con' t. 

Helm, June, ed. Spantsh^Speaklng People In the United States . . 

(American Ethnological Society) Seattie:. University of Washington 
Press, 1968. 

Hernandez, Luis F. A Forgotten American ; A Resource ,\l, n|_t, for Teqchers 
on the Mexican-American . Antl-Oef amatlon League of B'nal B'rith, 
1969. ■ 

Hoi Ion. Eugene W. The Southwest ; Old and New . New Yor.l<; Alfred A. 
^ Knopf, 1961. ? i 

fdell, Albert. (Translation) The Bernal OTaz Chronicles .- Doubleday; 
1956. X . 

I 

James, Daniel.' Mexico and t h e Americans , New Yorkr Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963. ^ ^ 

Klbbe, Pauline R. Latin Americans in Texas . Albuquerque: Un I vers I ty 
of New Mexico Press, 19^^6, 

LandeSp Ruth. Utin Amsr leans of the Southwest . New Yorkt -McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Leon-Portllla, Miguel, (ed.). The Broken. Spears : The Aztec Account 
of ^Jhe Conquest of . Mexico , Boston: Beacon Press, 1962. 

Lewis, Oscar. Tepoztlan :- VUlage in Mexico . New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, Winston, I960. 

Lewii, Oscar. Five Families ; Mexican Case Studies in the^lture of 
Poyertv ^ New York: Mcintor Books, 1959. 

Lewis, Oscar. Pedro Martinez : A Mexican Peasant and His Family. 

New York; Random House, 19W: 

> ■ 

Lewis, Oscar. The Children of Sanchez ; Autobiography of a Mexican 
FamI Iv . New York; Random House, 1961. 

Madsen, William. Mexican-Americans of South Texas . New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Wirtston, I9P?. . . 

Matthiessen, Peter'. Sal Si Puedes : Ceatyr Ctravez .and the New 
American Revolution . Random House, 1969. . 

Mexican»Amertcan Study Prolect . University of Cal iforhia, Los Angeles. 
Division of Research, School of Business Adminlstratl^on (graduate) 

10 advance reports. . . 

.* " • ■ 

^ ■J' . ' ■ . • 
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Books for Mexican-Americans con't. 

MIttelbach, Frank G. , Moore, Joan w/, and McDanle), Ronald. Inter- 
Marrtaoe of Mexican-American . Mexican-American Stlidy Project, 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1966. \^ 

Moore, Joan W. and MIttelbathj Frank G. Residential Segregation of 
Minorities In the Urban Southwest . Mexican-American Study 
Project, Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1966. 

r 

Mora, Jo. Californlos: The Saga of . the Hardrlding V a<;ueros . America's 
. First Cowboys . Ooubleday, I949. ^ — . 

^Ttorgan, Dale and Scob.ie, James, (ed.). William Perkins Jo urnal ; 

Huge Years in California ; I8if9-1852 . Berkeley: uiTTJ^lty 
of California Press, 1964. >^ 

Mbrtensen, A. R. (ed.).. The A merican West . Vol. 1, No. I, (Winter. • 

- Moustafa, Taher A. and Wei s, Gertrude. Health Status and kicftfetlces * 
of. He xican-Amsricans . Mexican-American Study Projectf^bs 
Angeles; University of Cal Ifornla Press, 1968. 

McKI ttr I ck',. Myrtle M. Valleio . Son of California . Portland, Oregon; 
BInfords and Mort,^ igMf. - 

McNeer, Mary and Lyndf Wafrd,. The M6xi6an Story . New York': Ariel 
Books, 1953. / — — *• 

McWilllams, Carey. Thj6 Mexican in America ; A Student's .guide to 
, localized HistorTT Teache r ' s Col 1 ege Pr7ss, I968 (Loca 1 1 zed 
History Series, /32 pp.) 

McWIlliams. Carey. Brothers U nder- The Skin . Boston: Little. Brown 
and Co. , 1943. 

McWIlliams, Carey, m. the Land; Migrants and Mlgrator.v Labor In 
the United States. Bpston; LIttl6, Brown and Co.,. \Sh2. *~" 

McWIlliams, Carey. Southern California Country . New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce, 1946. i 

McWIlUamSj^Carey. North 'From Mexico . Philadelphia; J. B. LIppIncott 

Neva, Julian,... Mexican-Americans; Past, Present , and Future . Mil brae, 
California; I969. (American Book Company) ■ ' 
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Books fo 



r MeS 



I can-Amor I cflns' con't. 



Nelson, Eugene. Hueiaa* IhS. P^rst Hundred ^Darjrs of the Great Peleno 
Grape Strike. . *Delana; Farmworkers Press, igoST^^y^ 

Ollva, Leo. Soldiers on the Santa Fe Trai 1 . Norman: Unl vers I ty 
of Oklahoma Pre.ss., 1967. ^ 

Pacific G^s and^ Electfric Company Publications: (Compiled f romi a 
series of articles In P. G.' and E. Progress) ' ^ 
1. Cal lfornla's Hlstf>rlcal Monuments 
^. Gateways to California 

■( • . 

Paredes, America. With His Pistol In His ' Hand . Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 195^7" 

Paz, Octavlo. The Labyrinth of Sol I tude (translated)^ New York: 
Grove Press, 4nc,, 1968. 

ferrigo, Lynn-K Our Spanish Southwest . Dallas: Banks, Upshaw and 
Company, 1966. 

Plllsbury, Dorothy L. Roots In Adobe . Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1959- 

Pitt, Leonard. The DecHne of the CaUfornlos . BeAeley: University 
of Cal Ifornia- Press j 1966. 

Pourade, Richard F. T he Call to California . San Olego; Union 
Tribune Publishing Co, O^^m^s S. Copley Press Book. 

Kamos, 'iapiuel . Prof I le of Man and "Culture In ^fexlco. Aust In: 
University of Texas Press, 1962. 

Ramsey, Albert. The Other Side, or No te s for the History of tbex 
War Between Mexico and ytfie jjn I ted Sta&es .>-^ew Yui kt — John 
wn-ey, 1950. 



Rlchman, Irving B, Cal i for 

Boston: Houghton Jtfffl In Co.,, 19H. 





Roberts, Ma 



umbleweeds." New 'York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 19^0. 



I, Wl 1 1 lam W. Los Angeles" from the Days of the Pueblo . 
San Francisco: Cal Ifornta Historical Society, 1959. , 

' ■ ■• • A 
Robinson. William W. Los Angeles-A Prof'lle . Norman: University 

of Oklahoma Press, 1968. 
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, Books for Mexican-Americans coa't. . 

Rojas, A. R. The Vague ro . Santa Barbafa: McNally Lof ten,- =.1964. ' " 

Rolle, Andrew F. California . A History . Crowe H, 1963. 

Rolle, Andrew F. and James J. Golden. State ; A History of Cal IfornI 
Crowell, 1965. — . r — — 

Romanell, Patrick. Making of the Mexican Mind . Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 19524 ' ^ 

V 

Rosenthal, Robert and Lenore Jacobson.; Pj^maUocf-'ln the C lassroom . 
New York: Holt,- RInehart and Winston, I96C " 

Ross, Fred W. Community Organization \n Mexfcan-'Amerlcan 
Communities. San Francisco; American tounci I on Race 
Relations, 19^7. , ' - ... ( " ; 

Rowan, Helen. A Minority Nobody Knows! The Atlantic Monthly, 
^une 1967. * 

\ 

Rube I, Arthur. Acros.s the Tracks : Mexican-Americans in a Texjbs 
Crtj:. Austin: Universi ty ^f Texas Press, I966. "T 

Ruiz, Ramon. ,ed. The Mexican . War . New-York: Holt, R^lViebart. 
Winston, 1962. . , \ 

Samora, Julian. La Raza; Forgojfcten Americans ." South Bend: 
University of Notre Dame Press, I966. 

Samora,' Julian and- Lamanna, Richard. Mexican - Americans in sT 
Midwest Metropolis . Mexican-American Study Project. " 
Los Angeles: University .of California, I967. 

Sanchez, George I. Mexico . Palo Alto; Ginn and Company, 1 966. 

\' ■ ■ ■ 

Scott, Florence F. HI storica 1 . Her i tage of the Lower Rio Grande . 
, San Antonio: The Nay lor Company, 1937^. ' 

Severjn, Timothy. ' Explorers of the Mississippi . New York* 
Alfred A. Knopf,' 1968. . ^ ' 

-■ I 

Simpson, Lesley B. Many Mexi cos. Berkeley: University of ' 
California Press, 1952. - 

Singletary, Otis A.' The Mexican War. Chicago; University of 
Chicago press, 1967. ' 




Books for Mexican-Americans con' t. 

Splcer, Edward H. C ycles of Conquest , Tucson; University of 
Arizona Press, 1962, - 

StelnbSck, John. Cannery^ Row . New York: Viking Press, 19^5.' 
(See student listing also.)^ ' . 

Grapes of Wrath . N^w York; Modern Library, IB39. 

^ In Dubious Battle . New York: Sun Dial Press, 1936. 

The Pastures o f Heaven . New York: Brewer, Warren and 
Putnam, 1932. ^ ' 

The Pearl . New York: VI kl ng Press, W7. 

Tort n la Flat . New^ork: Viking TPr^s^ iskj. 

Sweet T hursday . New York: Vlklng^ess, 195^^ ^ 

The Wayward Bus^. New York: Gr^lsett and Dun|op, \19^7. 

The^reat Plains . New York: Gjrosiet apd Ounlop,.J931. 

«telner, Stan. La Ra^a: The Hex i can VAme r i canv? . Harper and 
Row, 1970. " ^ [ ] . 

Stoweli; Jay S. The Near Sicte of the Mexican Question . New York: 
Doran and Company, 1921. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. Pe^ce jb;^ t ^volutlon ; M exico After 191CKt New 
York: McMi llan Co: , 1929. 

Taylor, Paul s. An American-Mexican Frontier . Chapel HiH: 
The University of North Carolina Press^ 193^. 

Taylor, P^iiil S. Mex'icfn Labor In the United States . Berkeley: 
K University of California Pre^s, <932. 

Telefact Foundation. El Tratado de Guadalupe ^Idalgo . Sacramento: 
•C. S. Department of Education, 1965.; 

Tfrreli; John. Esteyanlco The Black . Westernlore Press, 1968. 

Thomas, A,. B. After Coronado . Norman: Unlver^ty oF Oklahoma y 
PresV, 1935. ' ^ 
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Books for Mexjcan-*Amerl cans' con* t. ^ 

Thrappt Dan L. The Conques t 6f Apache r fa > Norman: University of 
.Oklahoma jPress, 1967. ~ 

Toor, Frances. A Treasury of Mexican Folkways . 'New York: \Sk7'. 

— ' - . * 

Tuck, Ruth Not With the Fist . New York; Harcouft, BraCe 
and Co. , 19^6. * 

Turner, Frederick. The Dynam ics of Mexican Nationalism. Chapei 
Hill: University of North "Carolina Press, I968. 

University of California at Los Angeles. MexIcan-AmerlcanVtudy 
Project: Advance Reports.* (by various a^thors).^^ ^ \ 



1. Education ahd Income . ^ :L.-.t'v' 



2. Me><lcan* Immigration ^ 

3. Bibliography > • 
k. Residential Segregation In the Urban Southwest 
5^ The Burden of; Poverty 

6. Inter-marrlage of Mexican-Americans" 

7. The School ing Gap: Signs of Progress 

8. Mexlcan-Amer Icansrin a J^ldw^st Metropol A Study of 
East Chicago ^ ; • ' 

9. The Spanish Americans of New Mexico: A Orstinctive 
Herl tage ' \ 

^10. Mexican-Americans in Southwisst L^.bor Markets 



Uni 



J: 



ted States Census of Population I960 . Burjpau of tfie^census • • 
United States Department of Commerce. 

. ... ■. ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■-, V ■■ ^ ' ^ ■ • ^ ^ 
United States 30th Congress, 1st Session. Senate ExecutiveV No. ^ 
The Trea tv Bet w_e.en t hia Vni ted States and Mexi cbl y ... 

VbMl ant, George C. Aztecs of Mexico . New- York: Penqul^ Books:v 

Vasconcelps, Jose'. A Mexican Ulysses . Bloomliigton, Indiana: 
University of Indfana Press^ 196f. """^^ 



Vasquez, Richard. Chicano . Doubleday, 1970, 

Von Hagen, Victor W. Th^ Aztec ; Man and Tribe . New American 
Library, 1958. 

Waterh^^use, F. B. S erra . Cal jforn la Conquistador . Parker and ^ 
. Sola, Inc., 1968. ' ' 



Books for Mexican-Amerlqans con't. 

Wolf, Eric. Sons of the Shaking Earth > Chjcago: Unlvcrilty 
of Chicago Press, 195d% 

^Womack, John. En^M^no Zapata and, the MejOcan Revolution; 1968, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Additional Books on MexIcan*Anierlcans 



AcuiTa, Rudolph. Tho Story of the Mextc|on«'Amer leans > Th e Man and 



the Land , MI librae, California: 

Ber.nal, Ignaclo. Mexico Before Cortes^ 
1963- 

Bi 1 1 Ington, Roy Al len, "The Far Westerr 
Harper and Row, 1962. 

Bourn^, Edward Gay lord, Spain i n Amerl 
Noble Inc., 1962. 



American Book Company, 1970. 



New York: Dolphin Book?, 
Frontier, New York: 



ca. New York: Barnes and 



torv of the Mexi c an War , 



Brooks, Nathan Covington. Complete History of the 
I8i!i6-18^3 . Chicago: RJo Grande press, 1965T 

Castoncda, Carlos E. (Trans,) The Mexican Side of the Texan 
Revolution. Dallas: P. L. Turner Co., 192o7 



Carranza, 
ReVoI 



Ellu. Pensamlentos on Log^ C ^lcanos : A Cultural 
ution. Berkeley: CailfoFnIta Book Co* , Ltd., 1969. 



Chavez, Fray Angel Ico. Or I pins of New ! Mexico FamJUes . Santa Fe, 
New Mexico: Historical SocIetT^ New Mexico, 195^* 

Dfaz, Bemal. The Conquest -of New ' Spa|In . Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1965. ' 

Driver, Harold. The Americans on the Eve of Discovery . New Jersey: 

1964. 



Prentice-Hal 1 , Inc, 

, Joshua, et al. Language Loyal ty In the United S tates . 
B Hague, London, and Paris: Mouton and Company, 1966. 

Gallenkamp, Charles. Mava . Hew York: Pyramid Publications, 1965. 



Flshman 
The 



Gan^lo, Manuel. The Mexican trrtnf grant s (His Life S^tory, Auto^ 
biographic Documents Collected by Manuel Gamlo.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

Goldschmldt, Walter. As You Sow, New York: Harcourt, Bjrace and 
Company, 19^7. 

Horgan, Paul. Congulstadores . N^w York; Fawcett Premier Book, 
1963. 
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Morgan, Pau^l , Great River ; The R|o Grande Jn, North Amerlgan 
History . New Yorit and Toronto: RInahart and Co(?peny, Inc.* 
195^. 

Jones , Robert C. ios brace ros Me?<jcano,f. £a iSI. ISSfi^Sf J^^Si^ 
Durante el Perlodo pal Icq . Washington*, D, Union - 
Pancmerlcana, Of Iclna de Informacltfn^Obrcra y Socl»fri9'i6. 

Klbbe, Pauline Rochester. Utin Americans In Tigxas. Albuquerque 
University of New Mexicoj Press, 1SW6. 

Kluckhohn. F^kH?entt end St^dtbeck, Fred. Vartatlonfe In Value 
OrlerttatHons . EVensoA, llUnoli: /^w, Peterson and Co., 



Lemar, Howard R. The Far Southwest . j^^Sfi- 191 A Tey t torlal, 
History . New Haven: Vale University Press, 1966. 

McHenry, J. Patrick. A Sh ort Hfstory of Hyxico . New Vork: 
Doubleday, 1962. ^ , • . 

McEnttre, Davis. Residence and Race . Barke^ley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, I960. 

McWIlllims, Corey. Factories In the Field ; The Storx of . Mlfjratory . 
Form Labor In California . Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 

19S1. ^ > V 

Moore, Joan W. ^xlcan-'Amerlcans ; Problems and'' Prospects. Sjaeclal, 
Report . Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1968. 

MorTn, Roul. Anyjq VallWt : Mexican-Americans In Vtorjd War jj 
and Korea . Alhatribra: Borden, 19o6/ (Los Angeles). 

Morner, Magnus. Race Mixture In the History M Latin Amer^ 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1967. , 

Office of Intergroup Relations. History of the Hex f can-Americans. 
A currlculum^ guide for teachers. Santa Barbara: Santa 
Barbara School/High School Districts, 1970. 

Parkes, Henry B. The History of Mexico . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1970. 

Peterson, Frederick. Ancient' Mexico ; New York': Capricorn Books, 
1962. 
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^Prescott, W, H. The Con<nues^t .q^, Hexlco/Thft quest of Peru . 
NetM York; Wishlngtcn Square Press, tnc, 1 966/ 

Ramos , Samuc 1 • Pirdf He of Jj|an an^ Cul tur e 1n- f<ex|co , Aust In, 
Texas: University of Texas Press, 1966, 

Rivera, Fellclono, A Hexican^Amerlcari So^rjce Book , Henio Parks 
Educational ConTqltant Associates, 1970* ^ 

Robinson, Cecil. With the Ears of Strangers ; T he Mextfsan \n 
American LitcratureT " Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 

mf. 

Rolle, Andrew^ California: A History . New York: Thomas V. . 
Crowell, ig'Sjr 

Ruiz, Ramoli E. ftextican War , Was It Manifest pestlny? . New York: 
Holt, 1963.''^ ' ; 

Sanches, George, Forcjotten People . Albuquerque: University of 
New ^(exico Press, 19^0. ; 

Saunders, Lyle*, Cultural Differences and Medlc^^l Care > New York: 
Russell* Sage Foundation, 195^. 

SIngletary), Otis. The Mexican War . Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, I960, 

Tebbel, John and Ramtfh E. Ruiz. S outh by ' Southwest . New York; 
Zenith Books ^ 1^69. 

Vail lent, G. C. Aztecs of Mexico . Baltimore; Penguin Books, 1966. 

Von Hagen, Victoria W. World of the Maya . New York: The. New 
American Library, 1960. 

Von Hdger\^ Victor W. The Aztec : Man an t i Jf^^^ * New York: 
Mentftr Books, 1961. . . - 

Wagley, Charles and Harris, Marvin. Minorities in the New World . 
New York: Cojumbia University Press, 1958. 
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BOOKS F OR PURCHASE AND SUGGESTED BtBLIOGRAPHY 

< 

(Teacher Reference) 



Recommended list for Mextcan^Amerlcan History 

Bogardus, Emory S. The HexIcan In the United States. Los Angeles: 
Unlvei^slty of California Press, 1957. 

A otudy that shows the social conflicts and adjustments 
necessary for a minority ethnic group to survive during 
the post-depression years. The study Is based on first- 
hand Information, such as life histories end Interviews.- 

del Castillo, Bernal DTaz. The Discovery and Conouest of He><_l_CQ. 
(Trans, by Irving A. Leonard) Penguin Books, 1963* 

A personal history of the Conquest of Mexico by a 
member of the expedition of Hernfi^n Corte's, 

/^nne, John Gregory. Delano ; The Story of the California Grape 
Strike . New York: Farrar, Straus and Glroux, 1967* 

Provides an o^tremely readable account of the many 
facts of the De4ano grape strike. Though his sympathy 
Is with the strikers^ one can also gain a good 
understanding of the grower's point of view* In all 
It Is one of the most objective of accounts of '%a 
Huelga." 

Galarza, Ernesto, Merchants of Labor , Santa Barbara: McNally 
and Loftln^ 

An extremely good though somewhat dry study of the 
bracero In California, His basic concept Is to show 
that the bracero was a cheap source of labor which 
enabled the cotisol Idatlon of grower strength at the 
expense of American migratory farm labor. GalarzaJIs 
very critical of the role of the Department of Labor» 
which he contends was more that of the grower's lackey 
than a public representative, ^ * 

Leon^-Portllla, Miguel, ed. The Brok^ft^P^ars : kf^tti Account 
Sl gonqueyt of ^xlco , Boston: Beacon Press, 1962, 

Fasclnat Ing^accounts f rom the old codices of . the Spa 
conquest of Mexico. Written from the Aztec point of 
view. Valuable material - should be df high Intefes 
to students. ' 
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Madsen, V/M I lam. Mexlcan'»Amerlcans of South Texas . New York: 
RInehart and Winston » 196^. 

An excellent case study, rich In detail, on the aspects 
of behavior and belief that make the Mexlcan-Anierlcan 
way of life distinctive. The book describes the conflicts 
of La Raza and Anglo-American culture In meaningful terms. 
This work does not suggest the experiences remain 
constant and stereotyped among majority of Mexitan-Amer leans 
who live along United States ^ IHIexIcan borders. 

McWIIIIams, Carey, ^torth From Mexico . New York: Greenwood Press, 

1968, : 

Carey McWilJiam's, editor of The Nat I on Magazine, wrote 
this best single history of the collision of two 
civilizations rn the Southwest about 200 years ago. 
It shows clearly how the HIspanlc/MexIcan cultUue gnd - 
people have fared in the movement west by a chiefly 
young and aggressive American society. The general 
tone is critical of American methods of dealing with ' 
'^minorities'* up to the mid«20th century. Mr. McWllllams' 
introd^iction to the 1968 edition wIlTbe found In this 
book. .A paperback edition of North Frc?m Mexico became 
available In this fall, I969. It also has excellent notes 
and bibl iography, 

MorTn, Raul. ^> ^AmOriq the Valiant ! Mexican^Amerlcans Uji World War JJ^ 
and Korea , Alh&mbra, California: Borden Publishing Company, 
1966. ' ^ 

♦ 

The saga of the Mexican-American soldier. is told In this 
true chronological and historical account. 

Parkes, Henry Bamford. A History of Mexrco . Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1970. (Paperback edit ionj 

Widely acclaimed and long In use as a basic work on 
Mexico^ this book covers .the history of Mexico from 
earliest times to the present. The Importart't political 
' leaders - Santa Anna, Benito Jdarez, DTaz - and the major 
dramatic events - the Spanish conquest undier Cortes, 
dictatorship under the puppet Maximilian, the Revolution 
of 1910 - are definitively portrayed here. 
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Pitt, Leonard, The Decline of the Callfornlos ; A Social Hlst<prv 
of the Spanlsh-Speaklncj, Ca*I f orntans . 18^6-1890 . UCLA Press, 
196^ 

The work" focuses 6n the circumstances causing the native- 
born Callfornlan or Californto to lose nuiierlcal superi- 
ority, land, polltlcdl Influence and cultural dominance 
and become a disadvantaged social group. Bftsic to these 
circumstances are the cultural differences which led to 
conflict. Though a very detel led book, Its Information 
Is Invaluable. ; ^ . 

Ramos, Samuel i Prof I Ic of Man ^gfl^ Culture of Mexico , N6w Yorkt 
Mcferaw HI 1 1 ,'"19637 - 

An anthropological and sociological approach of Mexicans 
In the I930*s; the first of Its kind and thus more of an 
exploratory essay on Mexican persohallty and character 
than a definite study. His thesis Is that htstorfcal 
forces have developed a sense of Inferiority In the 
' Mexican which does not exist In reality- Thiis, he sees 

In Mexico either Imitation of European forms or a violent 
dental of the superiority of Europe through an emphasis 
of machismo or manliness. 

Rube I ; Arthur. Across The Tracks : HexIcanrAmerlcans In a Texa 
tltv > Austin: University of Texas Press, 1966. / / 

The author, an anthropologist,^ lived for two years In/a 
city In the lower Rio Grande Valley In order to stjUd^y the 
conditions and way of life in this community and the ways 
in which the Mexican-American and the Ahglo-Amerlcan 
. communities have Interacted. This study presents valuable 
Information about social and etonomlc 'conditions, health 
and family relations. 

Paz, Octavlo. The Labyrinth of Solitude t life and Thought In 
Mexico . New Vork: Grove Press, 1961. ^ 

A very subjective but well -writ ten analysis ^of the 
Mexican as a different type; a good translation ffom the 
Spanish. Basic point Is that the Mexican has withdrawn 
within himself because he regards the world around him as 
dangerous. To the Mexican, contact with foreigners (first 
Cortes and the Church; later economic exploitation by 
Europeans and Americans) has always been disastrous for 
the Mexican. Thus, It Is safer to be remote and aloof. 
Through symbolic Interpretation of Mexican gods,'* Paz puts 
forth the Idea that what this contact with Mexicans has 
been Is the rape of Mexico, in this context the foreigner 
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becomQS the •'chJngon'' or raper vvhMe the Aztecs were the 
'•Chlngadas" oj violated ones. Mexicans, then, are the 
"hijos de la Chlngada." One must recognlze,\as Paz does, 
that he Is talking only about a few Mexicans, those who 
are conscious of the historical past. The thesis cannot 
be applied to all Mexicans. Though the Interpretation Is 
not definite. It provides an Interesting point of departure 
for a study of Mexican culture. 

Samora, Julian. La Raza: Forgotten Americans , Notre Dame University 
^ Press, 1966. 

A collection of essays and articles by contemporary 
authorities on topics such as "History, Culture, and 
Education," aimed at achieving a better understanding 
of Mexican-American affairs. | 

Simppn, Lesley Bird. Many Mexlcos , Los Angeles: UCLA Press, 19^1. 

A very good study of Mexico since Cortes' arrival. 
Emphasis Ts^ placed on the role of the Spaniard In the 
development of Mexico and he considers "Indiginlsms" of 
the deification of Mexico's Indian pop^ilatlon as 
unrealistic^ it Is a much more detailed treatment of 
the period prior to the Revofutlon of 1910. 

Stelner, Stan. L a Raza ; The Mexican-Americans , Harper and Row, 1970. 

The penetrating results of Mr. Stelner*s personal 
observations of, and Interviews with, Mexican-Americans 
In al 1 walks of 1 Ife. 

Vasconcelos, Jose". A Mexican Ulysses , University of Indiana Press. 
1963<^ 

Mexlcan~Tii story, education and culture based on the 
Spatilsh four-volume autobiography of the author. 
Vasconcelbs has actTvely participated Inthe education 
and politics of Mexico* 

V^squez, Richard. Chlcano. Doubleday, I97O. 

One of the first. If not the first, novels about Chlcano 
life, written fay a young and promising Chlcano author. 
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Wolf, Eric. Sons of The, ^baking Earth . University of Chicago Press 
1959. • . . ; , 

/. 

Almost poetic treatment of Meso-Amerlcan geography, 
archaeology, religion, agriculture, polltr§|rt history 
and sociology. The book lie* somewhere between scholarly 
work and a popular account. It Is easy to read, yet 
contains quite a few details for such a brief (302 pp) 
volume. The value of the book Is further Increased by 
the Inclusion of an Index and an annotated bibliography. 
Especially good for those Interested In the ethnology 
and sociology of Meso-Amerlca. Highly readable source. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Mexican-Americans and Spanish Surnames) • 

Suggested Readings For Students - Fiction and Non-f lc>l^ lon 
Allen, Steve* The Grpund ts Our Table 

American Heritage* Texas and' the ^ War with' Mexico _ • . 
Baez, Joan. Autoblographv 

4 

Bailey, Bernardlne, Famous Latin American Liberators 
Blackburn, Edith H. One Bit of Land ' , 

Blanton, Catherine. The Gold Penny 

Burma, John. Span I sh-'Speakrnq Groups In the United States 

Carter, Hodding* Doomed Road of Empire; the Spanish Trail of 
Conquest ^ . 

Clark, Ann Nolan, Poco's Miracle ' 

Cleland, Robert Glass, Californta Pageant; The Story of Four 
Centuries 

Crow, John Armstrong. Mexico Today 

Cumberland, Charles C. Mex I co 

Gates, Doris* Blue Wll low 

Gordon, Alvin* Inherit the Earth 

Haje, Dennis and Elsen, Jonathan* (editors) The. California Dream 

Heller, Cella S. Me x I can*Ame r i can Youth 

Hull, Eleanor. Mancho and the Dukes 

Krumqold, Joseph, And Now Miguel 

Landes, Ruth* Latin Americans Of the Southwest 

Lewlton, Mina* Candita^s Choice , 

Lord, Walter, A Time to Stand 
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Mexican-American (for students), ^on't* / , ^ 

Madsen, William. MexlcaopAmer leans of South Texas 
Mijrtlnez, Raphael V. fiy Home Is Your House * ' 

Means, Florence and Carl. The Stiver Fl^yce; A Story of the Spanish 
in New Mexico ' 

w > ■ ' . ■ 

McNeer, May Yong, The itextcfin Story 

McWIIIIams, Carey, ^torth from Mexico V ' 

McWtlllams, Carey. H KFares the land ^ 

McWIIIIams, Carey^ Brothers Under the Skin 

McWilliams, Carey, > >Southern Cal Jfornia Tragedy 

Neva, Julian, MexIcan'^Amerlcans^ Past. 4>reseht and Future ^ 

Prescott, WMIIam H. The. Conquest of Mexico 

Rlchman, Irving B. Spaaish ConquerorCij,A[ C^ of t he Dawn 

of Empl re ^ ' ' 

Ross, Patricia fent. Made Id Mexico . ^ 

Sanches, George 1. Mexico / 

. . 1 

Speeyack, Yetta. The Snider. Plant 

Steinbeck, (see. adult list) 

Sto^z, Mary. The Noonday^ Friends 

Sunset. California Mlssloihs: A Ptctoria^l History 

Talbot, CharleniB Joy. Tomas.iTakes Charge 

Tinkle, Ion. 13 Pays to Glorv: The Siege of the Alamo \ 

Toor, Frances. Treasury, of. Mexican Folkways 

Waterhouse; E. B. Serra^ California' Conc|^lstadores 

Whitney, Phyllis A. A ^)hg Time Coming 

Young, Bob. Acr^is the Tracks 

Zamora, Jlillart. ^ Razai Forgotten Americans 
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Additional books for student readings 

Baker, Nina Brown. Juarez^ Hero of Mexico 
Bauer, Helen. < Calif or r/ia Mi ssi oft Days 
Brandenburg, Frank.' The Making of Modern Mexico 
Ch^rnof f , Dorothy* Call Us Americans 
Merida, Carlos. A Treasury of Mexican Folkways 
Pourade» Richard F, The Call to California 



Gold in the Sun^ 
Time of the Bel is 
The St Iver Dons ' 



Traven, B. The Car ret a 
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Motion Picture Films' ^ 

' The films ar^ those that have some relevance to Mex{can«»An^rican 
studies* The Riverside Uhifted School District doe^ not hiive^these 
films but Is very hopeful of securing 'sbm of them^soon. Tl^e'staff 
of the Mexican-American project (summer 15SfO) Is prevlewtng rhe-4|s^ 
Upon previewing and assessing the listing^ recommendations $hatl be 
privities to purchase. In the district film I tbraryV f f 1ms on 
Mexican-Amertcan persua^slons are extremely nl 1 ^ it fs our hope that 
a good array of films, motion pictures, and ftfmstrips will b'e 
• available for the .fiK, 1970. As new productions are made ava! fable, 
previewing and recommendations will be . conducted. Such Results and 
information will be made available to ctassroort) teachers^ 

Indian Vi I l/^ges in Mexico . Color, Films Inc. 

/. • ChiC'Sno from the Southwest . 15 mln.. color. BrI tannfca fl Ims. 
(WrohasedT 

r Decision / at Delano . 26*min. , color, Henk. Newenhous Novo. ' 

Viva . ThevVa4^afrt Fort . 22 min., colQr^ Henk Newenhous Novo. ^ 

That^s Hel^S min.. BW. , McGraw-?HI 1 1 (Spanish Rarlerri)* 

V ^u^ga . 50 min., color, McGraw-HMK (Purchased) _ 

I am Joaquin (Band i do) . 22 min., color. El Teat ro Campes I lio, Hector 
Abeyta, Department Director, Rural DeveTopment Corporation 
12^ Trinity, Fresno, California. (Not purchased) 

Adobe City . 15 min., color, Conteifhporary Films, Inc. 

Mexican^American Family . 17 mIn., color, Atlantic Productions, Inc. 
(Purchased) ' . ' ; 

Hek i can'^Ame r i can . I n.W sibXp Ml no r 1 ty . 39 niin., BW, Ind^ 

Mexico : ^ The Chan<^tnq Wor;ld of Carlos Floras . l6min«, color. 
Universal Edutation and Visual Arts; (Purchased) 

Mv CI tv ! Rafael , iinlve^s^l Education and Visual Arts. 

Puerto Rico ; Operattbo Bootstrap . 17 min., color, U E V A Films. 

And Now Miciuel . 63 min., BW, Duart Films, 2^45 W. 55th St., NY, 

Adobe Village ! VaUey of Mexico . 20 qiln., BW^ United World Films. 
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MP Fl Ims con" t. " ^ 
r: . . . ^ • • * , ^ 

operation Amlgo , 27 min., co)or» Copley Productions. 

' . . " * ■ \\v 

This is Mexico . 26 mln., color, ,A,V,E.D. Fi 1ms, 793^ Santa Wica 
Birvd., Hollywood, California i • 

Yucata n Ruins a\I5 min. . flW. AV-£D Films. ^ 

Education and tlie Mexican*AmerIcan . Parts I and 11^ 57 mih., O.C. 
Ext, Media Center Productions. ^ , • 

i • . ^ ' ■ ^ ^ • ■ \ • ' _ \. 

The To ltec Mystery . 26 mln. , cbl>;?r*, Henson Fi Ims, Interchurch 
Audiovisual Inc., Wethesfieldi Conn. I9&3. ^ 

♦ . ■ 

Pancho . 24 min.,, color, D.E.O., U.S.. GovernmeWt. 

While I Run th^i i ^fisace . 28 inln,^ color, O.E.O^, U^S!^, Government. , 

A CjlLai>€e for Change , ISitiln., BW, Dept. of Laboij, U.S. Government, 

Colorado Cares . 20 mln., color. County Migrant Counci 1 Mesa 
County, Colorado. : , 

^ . ■ ■■ ■ .. or 

Land of Enchantmei^t , 28 min^, color, Guide Free Films. 
Velasquez , _ ^ * 

Untouched Lands > 2k mln.., BW^ Graphic: Curriculum, Inc. ,o New York. 

Ai^ion Against the Law . 30 min., BW, Teaching Fl 1ms Ctistodtans. 

Birth of a Union . 30 mln., BW, NET Film Services. v 

Henry. r Boy of the Barrio . 30 min., BW,. Atlantis Productions. 

Tilerina . 30 min. , BW, U.C. Extension Mediaf Center. 

Harvest of Shame . Parts I and II, min., BW, C.B^S. Reports, 
McGraw-Hill. < Purchased) 

Migrant . Parts I and H , 5^ min. , Acplt)r, N.B^Cv Reports, N. 6. 9. 
Special^ A. ^ 

Mexico's Htstorv . J6mln., color,' Coronet vFI Ims. 

Mexican Vtliac;|e Ll fff. 16^ mln., color, Coronet Films. ; , 

A Mexican War Diar»y . 16 min. , color,. Cbrortet Films. 
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MP Films con't. 

t • • • 

Mexico t The Land artd the Ffcop.1g, >. 21 mln., color, Pro^. EBF, 
01 St, E6EC. • 

ftexico lost and Found . 21 mln.i color, Prod. AERMEX, DIst. AERMEX. 
Mexican Rebellion ^ 20 jrtln. » BW, Otst. SFN. 

The Latin American Spirit , parts I and 11, 56 mln., BW, (PhMharmonU 
Young People's Concert). Prod, and Dtst. C.B.S. TV, 
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Motion Picture Films Available 
(Suiwner 1970) 



The following films are available In the RlversWe Unified School 
District film library. The selections below may be found wUh 
annotations In the f Mm catalog. Some of the films are designated 
for specific levels of Instruction. Howevdt, It might be pmctlcal 
for the teacher to preview the film before showing. A nudjer of the 
selections fit cross-levels of maturity. The majority of the films 
are oriented towards the secondary level of Instruction but theV may 
also be used among upper elementary grade levels,. Some of the \ 
product I orre do not deal directly with Mexican-American studies. 
However; Indirectly they may be of value among various units. 




917.9^ Ca^llforn-la . lO mln.. BW. (l-H). ' « 

9'7.9^ California . 20 min., BW, (l-JH). ' ' ' ^ 

' 917.9^ California-Geography . Weather , Water . 20 mIn., color, (I). 

917.9^ California and Gold . 15 mln., color, (l-JH). 

917.9^ California and- Its Natural Resburces . (3rd ed.) 31 mln. , 
color, (I-hTT 

'3'7.9^ California's Dawn. Part I. The Spanish Explore rs. 13 mln., 
color (l-JH). " , 

^ ■• ' ^ ■ 

^ , 917.9^ California's Dawn. ^ Part M. Missions . Ranches, and 
Americans . 15 mln., color^ (|'-JH), 

917.0^ California's Geographical Regions . 1 1 (tiln. color,' (l-JH) . 

9l7.9 W<:aUfornia's Golden Beginnings . 18 mln., color, (l-H). 

9T7.9'^ California's Mother Lode. 20 mln. , color, (l-JH). 

629.1 California's State Water Prolect . 26 mln.. color. (l-H), 

'I . 910 Age of Discovery-Span I sK and Portuguese ExRioVatlons . II mln., 

BW, TT-H). . — ~ , 

• 918 Americas All . 25 mln., BW, (l-H). 

917.1 Arizona a^ Its Natural Resources . 39. mln. , color, (l-H). 
972 The Aztecs . II mln. , color, (l-H) . 
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Films cofi*t, 

0 

color, 0*JH). 
628! I BMIIon Gnll9 , n« a Oaj^. ^27 min*, colflir, (l-H) . 

323.1 Boundary Itnes. 10 min, , color, (4H-H). 

917.2 / |ojf of He^lco Aj ' Juan and H|ai ttonkfty. . 11 mln,, BW (I-H), 
573 Brotherhood of Han. 1.0 mtn., color, (1-4) Antmitlon. 
36^^.l4 Due Prp^s s of, .JL- fw Be n jed . 26mln,, BW, (»|M»H).^ 

972 Early Amcrlyin Cfvl llgatlqns * Ma y a n . AzteO , and Incan . 
WmTn., color, (I-H). » 

979.^ The Gentle Conqueror ; Jurt|pero Scri^o . (2nd ed,). 18 min 
BW, (l-JH): 

979.^ Gold Rush Bpy . l^mln., color, (l-JH). 

979.^ Gold Rush Days . 14, mIn,, color, (t»JH). 

918 pood Neighbor fon^lly . I7mln., BW. (I-H). 

917.2 Hex I CO at Work . I7mln., color, (l-JH), 

917.94 Mission life , (rev. ed,). 20tnln., color, (l-H).*^ 

917.94 Missions of California . l5mln.,BW, (I-H). 

917.2 People of Mexico . II tnln., BW, (t^H). ^ 

917.94 Rancho Life , (rev. ed.). 20inln., color, (l-JH). 

973 Spain In the New World - Colonial ^.Ife In flexico . 13 tnln. 
color,*Tl-H). 

973 Spanish Colonial family of the Southwest. . I4 tnln. , color, 
(l-JH). ' 

973.1 Spanish Conquest of the NeWs World . The . II tnln., color, 
(I-H). 

973 Westward Hoveipfiertt a The Gold Rus h. 23«filn., colors (l-H)» 
9'7.3 Who are , the .people of America . 11 mint, color^ (l*JH). 
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Fl ImS'Con't. * ' 

9^7.91 G!:2i2^jEiJvyon (wlthput narration). 29 min. , color, (l-H). 

Latin /^nrerrca » An Introduction . II min, , color, (l-H). 
9^7*2 Hava of Angfent and Modern Yucatan . 22 min,, color, (l-H). 
917.2 The Mayas . II mIn., color, (l-H). 

917.2 Mexican Boy - The ^tory of Pablo . 22 ml n. , color, (l-JH). 

* 

917.2 Mexico . 10 mIn., BW, (l-JH). ' 

917.2 Mexico - The land and the People . 20 mln., color, (l-JH), 

'♦^O Mexico - TIerra de Color Y Contraste . 16 mln,, color, (l-J). 

^60 La Cludad de Mexico^ . 6 mln. , color, (H) (In Spanish). 

^60 L£ Mlieiiildad. 6 mln., .color (H) (In Spanish). 

970.6 Indians of California . Parts I and 11, 29 mln., color, (l-H). 

917.28 Mex ic o ! Northern and Southern Regions . 17 mln., color, 
(l-H). Part I. 

917.28 ijexico: Central and. Gulf Coast Regions . . l8 mln. ,. cplor, 

7^' America and the Americans , part? I and M, 51 mln., color, 
(JH-H) . 

Hunger In America . Parts I and ||, 5^ mln., BW, C.B.S. 
Reports-, Carousel Films. (Purchased) 

The Mexican"Amerlca[n ! Heritage and Destiny . 29 mln.,' 
color, Handel Film {Corporation. "iRIcardo Montalban narrates) 
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FILHSTftlPS HEXICAH-AMEftlCAN STUDIES 
IN OyR HB^'^^ RIVERSIDE UNIFIED S CHOOL DiSTRrCI 

973.1 Cortes •nd the Axtecs 

973.1 . Spanish :ColonU«tlon 

973,1. Cortes Conquers Mexico 

973. t Golden Age of Spanish Discovery 

973.1 Explor^itlon of America 

973.1° The >ige of Discovery 

973.1 . Balboa and Plzarro 
973. i Magellan , 
973.1 Cortes 

973.1 . European Explorers Discover a New World 

973,1. , Coronado . 

973.1 De l*on and fie Soto 

973.1 A Review of the Discovery and Exploration of the New We^ld 

;' ! ■. ■ - 

973.1 Balboa 

973.1 Coronado 

973.1 De Soto ' ' 

973.1 Pfzarro 

973.1 .Ponce De Leon 

973.1 How Columbus Discovered America 

973.1 Columbus 

973.1 Plzarro and the Conquest of Pteru 

973.1 Ijolumbus and the Discovery of America - o 

973.1 The Voyages of Magellan 

973.1 Spanish Explorations In the Southwest -United States 
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Fllmstrfpsi for Me>dc9n-Amer lean studies con' t:. 

973.1 Spanish E>ipIoration5 fn th^ Southeast United States 

973. 1 Cortes and the Conquest oiF Mexico 

917.2 ' Cabeza de Vaca . 

978 • The Sant|H^ Trail : . 

979.^ For tola and Father Serral 

, 979.^ California Mission Indians 

' * 

979,^ California, Historic . * - 

979t^ El Camino VIeJo / ' 

979.^. Spanish Explorers and the Map of California 

979.^ California Admitted 

979.^ California Mission Part l.ri. 

Geographic Features of California 

917.9 Water Resources of California , 

917.9 The Mountains of ^Cal Ifowfla 

. * * • 

917.9 The Val|flyri>f California - ' 

917.9 Cal I forV la Deserts' ' 

917.9, The CltleVof Cpllfornja 

917.9 The California 'Coast / 

917.9 The People of Callfornta 

Hex i co-Aztecs , I ncas Mayas 

917.2 The Aztecs 

917.2 Cortes Conquers the Aztecs 

917.2 Mexico-The Historic Background 

917.2 Hex I co-The Geographic Background 

917.2- Mexico-The People, Their Dress, Home and Fo^d 
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Pllmstrtps for Mexican-American S,t;udles con't, 

917.2 MeXlco-Flestas, Recrbat I on, Education, Markets and Handicraft 

917.2 Rancho In Northern Mexico 
917. Farmers of Northern Mexico 

917.2 Heritage of the Mayas 

917.2 Mexico 

' 917.2 Changing ^(ex{co 
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# FILMSTRI PS ON MEXCIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES 

' . TO BE ORDEftED FOR PREVIEW 



l«>t In , America - Its History and Its Heroes 

Pt, I, II, Prod PSM6HT . DIst OPRINT 

Latin America «• Its lands and Its People 

Prod-KEY - D I St CAP - 

tatin America Middle America - A Series 

Mexico Our Next Door Neighbor Pt. I, (i 
Prod PSMGHT DIst OPRINT 

Latin America ■- The Quickening Social Revolution ' 
Prod NYT DIst NYT ^ 

Latin America Today and Yesterday. Series 

Prod PSMGHT DIst OPRINT 

Mexican Cession and Gadsen Purchase 

Prod CUR DIst Elking 

Mexico - A Study in Peaceful! Evolution 

Prod CAP DIst OAF 

Mexico A Series; FTesta Time. Life of Benito Jifarez 
frod ICF , DIst ICF 

Story of the Spanish-Speaking Americans (EGH) 

. California and the Southwest (HANDY) 

California. Texas, and the Mexican War (US PA) 

Early California (HAE) 

History of California 1600-1822 

' " " 1822-1841 

" " 1841-1846 

" 1846-1850 

Santa Fe Trail. Texas. Mexican War (HAE) 

Silver Sours in California (OPftfNT) 
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APPENDIX A 
g^rOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES Of 
MEXICAN- AMERICANS WHO HAVE ACHIEVED 



Mexicah^Americm Project Staff ' 
curriculum and Planning Center 
Riverside Unified School^ District 
395^* 12th Street 
Riverside, California 
Summer - 1970 



(Bldgraphical Readings) 



Prepared by 
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A WORD TO THE STUDENT 
(Primarily to the Chicano Student) 



Isr se puede! It can" be dofxtl Memorize that statement. Read on 
and you will soon dlscdver the reason. r 

This publication contains the success stpries of real people* Mexican-* 
Americans whose background^ may be sImlJIar to 7durs« As you read 
about these folks you might vicariously want to Ipok at their lives 
as yours - try Imagining yourselves as being one of them. Why not? 

Don't think this Is impossible. You may be, sure that the successful 
men and women whose 1 1 fe stories Appear here did not know, when they 
were^your age, that they would be appearing In such a publication. 

You may find **yo«rseIf" In this booklet.' How? 

All of ' these men and women come from language, family, and cultural 
backgrounds similar to your own. You and the people In this offering 
have In common the same rich cultural heritage. You are part of a 
group of this human race that has contributed much to civilization 
and has yet more to offer. 



These people are^rom families large and small whose origins, like 
your dwn> are part of a particular streamxof history extendjng back 
3,000 years on this North American continent. As you can see, this 
Is a long timeijefore Columij^s landed In North America In 1492. 

If your fami ly origins are Latin American, the cultural heritage and 

civilizations represented by the ancestors of the Mexican-Americans 
today are the same as yours. 

it is hoped that you ^111 gain Inspiration and warmly relate with 
these personalities. ' 

The heritage of the Spanish language continues to play significant 
partj^ in the lives of the people represented here, whether on the 
job /or away from the job. As you read these biographies observe how 
man* are uslng.their bilingual ability In the performance of their 
worik What would they do without this ability to speak both Spanish 
and Bnglish? Are you bilingual? Do you practice your SpanU.h? 
Do yjpu know that Spanish is the second major language (after English) 
of tflie great southwestern United States? ♦ 

Above all, you must recognize that you, like the Mexican-Americans 
In this list of biographies, have abilities, talents, and perhaps 
undiscovered »*know-howJV By staying In school to the end to get 

lat high school diploma and college degree you can achieve as much 
sucess In your own life as the Mexican-Americans presented in this 
publication. However, even though one does not attain a college 
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degree, one can stIU achieve a' certain amount of success too. In 
&bort, success is possible. If you will prepare yourselves now. 
Remember, success won't just occur*. You must Pl6n for success. 

Keep in mind as you read these blogrifphical sketches that none of 
these people was born rich. These are success stories of Me^Ican^ 
Americans who hisd to overcome many obstacles and barriers In their/ 
youth. Their stories are true, it could happen to you. It wHV 
happen to you If you work and prepare yourselves now. 

These brief biographies are but a few examples of how people of 
Mexican-American backgrounds have overcome difficulties on the way 
to achieving success. 

Now that you have read this far, look over the table of contents to 
see who Is Included In this booklet. 

Do you recognize any of the names? 

Have you met any of these people? 

Have you read about their current activities In the dally qewspapers, 
magazines, or books? 

Have you seen any of them on television or heard them on radio? 

Have you wondered what; they did or accomplished In order to become 
so successful In their chosen work? 

■ )■ ' . . • ■ 

Are you curious about what they do' outside of their main Job? 

Are you wondering what they thought about education, school, study> 
staying In school, and hard work when they were your age? 

htow proceed, turn the pages and read about them - or perhaps you? 
tSr se puedel It can be donel 

*■ 

Although this bit of encouragement appears to be aimed at Chlcanos, 
the applications are also befitting to all - BIaci<s, Orientals, 
Indians, and Whites. 

L-' ■ ■ 

Nicholas C. Rod! I las 
project Writer, Title I ESEA 
Riverside Unified School District 

Morris Eaton . 

ProJectWriter, TItltf I ESEA 
Riverside Unified School District 
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To the Student • . . . i-if 
Mexican-Americans Who Have Achieved Success: 



Argue 1 le's, John A. 
Bravo, Francisco, M.D. 
Flmbres, Fred G. 
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Flores, Manuel 
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Judge, Los Angeles Municipal Court 

Founder of Bravo Clinic 

Chief, D^etective Division, Los Angeles 

Actress-Singer 
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TelevWfon Consultant 
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World Tennis Champion 

Teacher, Bilingual Education 
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Television Consultant * ^ 
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Motion Picture Actor 

ft . 
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at Los Angeles 

Author, **Among the Valiant'V 

Los Angeles Boafd of Educatlt)h 

.Supervisor, Foreign Languages 

Assistant Supervisor, Child ^ ^ 
Welfare and Attendance 
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Galars^a, Ernesto 
Garza,/ El tgio de la 
Gonzalez, Henry B. 
Hema'ndez, Rodolfo P, 

V (tontez, Miguel 
Moritc^,^oseph M. 
Palomares^ Uvaldo H. 
Samora, Julian 
Sanchez, George I. 
Telles, Raymond L, 
Ximenes, Vicente T. 
Trevlho, Lee 
Carreon, Reyna^do, Jr« 



Achieved Success (Continued): 
Congressman 

Uadio Commentator 
Counselor 

Judge, Supei^lor Court 

Organizer, National Farm Worlcers 

Social Scientist 

Congressman 

CongreSsmart 

' Holder, Congress tohar Medal of 
Honor 

Dentist and Educator ' 
United States Senator 
Clinical Psychologist 
Sociologist 
Educator 

United States Ambassador 
United States Commissioner 
^ Golf Champion , ^ ^ 

Police Commissioner, Los Angeles 
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JUDGE JOHN A. ARGUELLES 



John A. Argue lies Is a judge of the MuniclpaJ Cpuirti East tos Angele 
Judicial District. He was apRpInteji by^ Governor Brown In 1963. He 
served as a presiding judge In 1966 ancTVds re-elected without 
opposition tg a six-year term In 1966* > / 

. ' . •■ ' ■ . ^- ■ • # ■ 

He Is a graduate of Garfield High School and obtained h|s degree In 
Economics at the University of California at Los' Angelas* He Is 
also .a graduate of the University of California at Los AngeJes 
School of Law* 

Judge ArgueTles was honorably discharged friDm the United States Navy 
after service in both the Pacific and Atlantic theaters of war.' 

He was admitted to the Cal iforhia State Bar In 1955. He has put tn 
nine years In all are gs of criminal and cIvM work at trials and 
a»ppellate levels.'^0T"^e state courts and at the trial level In the 
Federal Counts. i _ ^ 

He was elected CouncI Iman for the/City of Montebel lo In 1962. '' Later 
he was. appointed to the Munlclpall Court one month before he was to 
serve as mayor during J96^. He w^ president of the Alumni 
Association of Garfield Higl^ School^in 1957. /He befdngS to many 
outstanding clubs and cioes muph cdmmiml ty'wofk as a member of the 
Mexican Chamber bf Commerce of Los Angeles and the Board of 
Directory of the Mexican Juntor Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles. 

He Is an outstanding cl tlzen o^' the comn^ California 
and respected for his service to his city and country. Again aqd 
again we can see that education can lead the way to opportunity * 
for all young people who are willing to work hard for success and 
obtain a, place of responslbf 11 ty^ where they can best serve. 

, \ . ■ , ' ' 

Judge Arguelles shows the w^y, success can be obtained and Is^a . 
person In which the Mexican-American conununlty can take gr^at pride, 
not only for his personal 1 Ife,/but i^or his dedicated services to 
the community. ^ 
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FRANC rSCO BRAVO, 0^ . 

/ ' ■ . 

Once a poor fruit picker In Santa Clara, Dr. Fronclsco Bravo Is . 
now a millionaire ranch owner and a doctor who has hla dwn'' clinic. 
This is the story of one of Southern' Cal Ifornia's most outstanding 
citizens. He Is a leader to whom Max ican^pAmer leans can point with 
pride. ^ 

Dr. Bravo worKad his way througlvtiSC* After^at he studied and 
worked six more years at Stanford Unlversltl^^ getyhis degree as 
a Doctor of Medicine. This work was followed by four years of 
study In surgery. With the help of a friend, he sftt up the first 
free Mexican^ medical clinic. He ran this clinic for four years. 
Then he served in the South Pacific during World War II as. a 
Major with'his own unit. 

Dr. Bravo wte appointed Medical Examiner for the State Athletic 
Commission., ;}^e also became Commissioner of Health for Los Angeles 
and also served on the Commission for; Employment of the Hiandlcapped. 

, Mayor Yorty has made Drv Bravo a Police Commissioner. In this 
job, he has done much to help young people learn respect for law 
and order In^ their school studies. 

Dr. Bravo is very interested In professional careers for talented 
young people and has helped many of them. He takes pride in 
setting up scholarships for young people of Mexican descent who^ 
want to go in)to the professions. Or. Bravo says that higher |J 
education ^s the path to the best jobs. All his life he !i^s \ ^ 
studied and worked hard. He is loved and respected by the community. 
His work Is a good example to show that success can come In spite 
of poverty or national origin. 
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FRED FIMBRES 



Now a chief In the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department, Fred G, 
Flmbres was born In Tucson, Arizona, In 19I7* The family came to 
Los AngeleSrA Fred Flmbres graduated from Belvedere Junlon High 
and Garfield High School, He then continued his education at ' 
Los Angj^les City College and went on to graduate with a 0, A, degree 
fromthe University of Southern, California, (USC). 



Chief Flmbres served' In the United States Army from 19^2 to 
He became a Captain ^n the Infantry,^ Serving In Europe, he won 
the Bronze Star, Combat Infantryman Badge, and Army Commendation 
Medal. . . . ^ 

\:hlef Flmbres first Jolted ithe Sheriff »s* Department In 19^0* He 
worked in a patrol car and tn the Juvenile Bi^eau In East Los Angeles 
Soon, he became lieutenant and commander of the Public and Foreign 
Relations Bureau* Later he was promoted to captain and* commanded 
the Narcbtic and Vice Details. The Personnel Bureau was under his 
command when he* become* an inspector,^ In ]955i he was appo Intend Chief 
and placed In charge of the Admlnlitratlve Division of the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff's Department; ' , 

Chief Flmbres was chosen to attend the Delinquency ControJ 
Institute at USC. He was also honored by being chosen' to attend 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBl) National Academy In 
Washington, D. C. * 



In March, 1956, the United States Government further honored Chief 
Flmbres.;' He was chosen to spend two months In helping the National 
Police Force in the Republic of Guatemala. 



The Los Angelas comijiunity can be proud of Chief -FVed'^G. Flmbres as 
a fine police officer and an outstanding citizen. 
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Born In Texas, VHad^arV'V the oldest of seven children 6f Carlos 
Cardona. She was named WsTrencla BIsenta de Caslllas Martinez 
Cardon*. This Is a long name to remember and that U probably why • 
her saint's niime,' "BIsenta," became Vlkkl and why "Cardona" was ^ 
shortened to "Carr." 

Vlkkl grew up In Rosemead, California.^ Her bro'thers taught her to 
throw a thirty-yard football pass. She also excelled In baseball, 
basketball, bowling, and golf. Vlkkl loved to entertain- her family 
and friends. When she,, was only four, she sang carols at a Christmas 
program. At Rosemead High, she took all the music courses she 
could and fliaig the lead roles In musicals. As a student off leer, she 
helped plan school dencesand betame a soloist with the band. When 
she graduated, she auditioned for the Pepe 4;alla"han Me>^lcan-lrlsh 
Band and won the solo spot. As. "Carl Ita," she traveled with the 
band to Reno, Lake Tahoe, and H.awall^ It was then that the name , 
"Vlkkl Carr" took fhe place of "Cai^ma" on the billboards.^ 

After making a hit record In^stralla, she came home to be featured 
on the "Ray Anthony Show." Soon, Vlkkl appeared with Steve Al.len, 
Johnny Carson, and Jerry lewis. She was a frequent guest on the 
/•Danny Kaye Show" and took a three-week tour of bases In Vietnam 
'with Danny Kaye. Films and her own television series are still 
ahead. Howler, Vlkkl has starred In five television specials In 
England and on the "Jack Jones-Vlkkl Carr Special" here. In 1967, 
she was honored to perform for Queen Elizabeth at a Roytt^Comnwnd 
Performance In London. 

Vlkkl Carr Is proud of her MexTcan-Amerlcan heritage. She Is proud 
to have been honored by the Mexican-American Council, of California 
as "Outstanding Entertainer of the Year." 
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HANUEL FLOJ^S 



Born In San Fernando In 1927, Manuel Flores went to San Fernando 
Elementary School and on to San Fernando High. He studied about 
the men who govern our cities without knowing that he would Jbecome 
one of these men. • 

Manny, as friends call him, served In the Armed Services. During 
World War he was sent to the University of Idaho In an Army 
training program. He left the Army In 19^7 and soon entered West 
Coast University to studyenglneerlng. • ^ ' 

He was hired by Lockheed Aircraft In 1950, TodSy, he Is an 
Industrial engineer for that company. While he worked at Lockheed 
he studied at night. He had classes In photography, real estate, 
and engineering at USC and UCLA, His wife, Sally, helped him. 
Together they have raised a family of twp boys and two girls, 

Manny remembered Spanlsh-speaking people of the "barrio,*' He 
decided to help them by running for office. He ran for; the Job of 
councilman In Sar) Fernando In I966, He worked hard to win vote^, 
spetiking tp groups and Individuals and was elected. As councilman 
Mr, Floras spoke up for the rights of all people. He worked, too, 
for better education for Spanish-Speaking Americans, 

> 

Though 'busy as an engineer and councilman, Mr, Floras also helped. 
h|$ community In other ways. He worked with his church, youth 
.groups, the Los Angeles Police, planning groups, and anti-poverty 
groups^ 

Early In 1968, a new adult school was started. Manny Joined the 
staff. He began a class to explain to the people of the barrio. 
In Spanish, about services and groups which can help them. In 
April, 1968, while busy w.lth all these activities, Manuel Floras 
was elected by the Council to be Mayor of the City pf San Fernando 
and became that city's first Mexican-American mayor. 
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RAMIRO GARCIA 



Born In Laredo, Texas, Ramiro Garcia was the oldest of five 
children In the Samuel Garcia family. His mother was born^ln 
Mexico. His father Is a direct descendant of Dona Jbsefa Ortiz 
dc Oomlnguez, heroine of Mexican Independence . 

Ramiro attended parochial schools In Laredo and then graduated 
from the Laredo Public Schools, He graduated from the Unlvei=!5ity 
of Texas and studlted at West Texas State, T«xas University, and 
California State College at Los Angeles. ' 

Xe began teaching In Texas while continuing a special Interest 
and hobby: Theatre. He appeared In the Amarlllo Community Theatre 
In such well-known plays as "The Man Who Came to Dinner,'' "Death of 
a Salesman," and "Our Town." He also worked on panel discussions 
and other shows for Amarlllo Community Television. He was In the 
cast of "Giant," a movie starring ElUabeth Taylor. 

After eleven busy years of teaching and theatre, Mr. Garcia moved 
to California. Here he became an elementary teacher and also 
taught English as a Second Language for adults. Soon, he><as 
asked to be the television teacher for the program, "Of Course We 
Speak Spanish." This series Is now being used In Los Angeles and 
other California schools. He also made records In Spanish €or 
Junior high school use. Since he was so successful In these jobs, 
Mr. Garcia was asked %o do two more series for classroom viewing. 
The first was "Echoes of Our Past," a program about the history 
of California and the Southwest. He has also completed "This, 
Too, „|s, America." This second program Is a series on modern Latin 
America for fifth and sixth grade students. 

Mr. GaAcIa has helped teachers. He has also helped boys and girls 
throughout California to understand their heritage. He Is proud 
to be Rprt of that heritage. 
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' OR. EUGENE GONrALES 



Eugene Gonzales was born In Southern Californta and went to 
schools In Anaheltng; "Graduating from 'high school* In \Ski, he 
joined the United States Navy and went through Its trafnlng In 
communications. 

* 

His Navy service over, Eugene entered Whittler College. He • 
graduated in 1950. He continued to study, however, and earned 
an advanced degree In educatton at USC. * Study at California State 
College at Long Beach qnd Santa Barbara prepared him to be a school 
administrator. Recently he received his degree as a Doctor of 
Law from Whittler College. 

• 

Dr.. Gonzales began teaching In a jurtlor high school In WKlttlfer. 
In a short time he became a supervisor of child welfare ^nd-atten** 
dance and then a vice principal. Next he was made supervisor of 
child welfare and attendance for the Santa Barbara County Schools* - 
In i960, he became the person to handle special education for 
Santa Barbara County*. 

He becanfe an assistant to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and then Assistant Super intendenj. Now he Is As9dclate 
Superintendent of Public |nstrt»ctlon flor all of California. He 
Is the first Mexlqart-Amerlcan to reacH this high position. 

Dr. Gonzales b^s done , many fine things \ln education. He has 
started many special progl^s for boys "and girls throughout 
California. He also set up special progVams to help children of 
Mexican-American descent and give them better education* 

Dr. Gonzales^ Is married. He^has three firie children. They live 
In Sacramento where Dr. Gonzales has his of^fice. Their many friends 



here wish them continued success. 
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RICHARD ••PANCH0«» 'G0N2AtES 



Born In Los Angele/ In 1928, Rlchorcj '•Poncho'' Gonzales Is one of 
seven children In the Gonzolies family* His mother and father came 
to the United States from the City of Chihuahua In MexlcOt 

In Los Angeles, Richard attended Holmes Avenue Elementary School/ 
He then went on to Monual Arts High School and Jefferson High/ 
-School • ' ' 

„ ( ■ ' * ■ 

His Interest In tennis started him practicing at Exposition PArk 
In Los Angeles when he was only 13 years oldt^ With practice 
every day, Pancho became good enough to win h^lsHTnist national 
championship when he was 19* He won again In 1950j the next year. 
Also In 1950, he was a member of the United States/team that won 
the Davis Cup by defeating Australia, r 

Mr. Gonzales served In the NaVy during World War 11 « 
^ * . * . ■ 

He became the World's Professional Champion In tennis. He held 
this title from 195^ to 1962 - a longer time than any other 
player has been champion. Today he ts^thought of as one of the 
.greatest tennis players ever. He Is still popular with tennis 
fans and with newspaper writers. ' 

In addition to tennis, Pancho Is' Interested In racing cars. When 
he Is not playing tennis, he finds racing very relaxing. 

Mr. Gonzales owns the Pancho Gonzales Tennis Ranch In Mat^bu. 
He serves as a summer Instructor to people Interested In a tennis 
career. His own career shows that talent end hard work bring 
success In sports as they do tn any field of work. 

America Is proud of RIchord "Pancho" Gonzales and of tils fine 
accomplishments. 




NAOMI SANCHEZ HARRISON 



The parents of Naomi Sartthex Harrison were both born In Mexico 
but came t9 the United States as young people* They married and 
had five children, NiomI, the second oldest, was born In Santa 
Monica^ 

Naomi *s family was quite poor. From early childhood^ however, 
she heard them talk about the education this country woujd give 
to those willing to workt There were many things t|be faftilly 
wanted and needed but had to do wl^out. Naomi thought of quitting 
school to help out at home. Her mother and friends urged her to 
stay In school. She did and went on to UCLA. She liked working 
with children and wanted to become o teacher. 

After graduating from UCLA, she married. She moved to East Los 
Angeles and began teaching elementary school. S^n, she was In 
a training school where she helped more than sixty stujlents from 
Cal if ornUv State College at Los Angeles to become teachers. 

Naomi Harrison got an advanced degree from Los Angeles State and 
joined an honor group thiere. She went on •to the University of 
the Americas In Mexico City for more study^. On her return, she 
became a traveling teacher of Spanish. She visited manylslxth 
grade classes, working with hundreds of boys and girls each week,. 
Then she was asked to do a television series In Spanish for adults. 
Today, she is Still working with adults and young people. During 
the day she teaches youngsters who do no't speak English. At nights 
she teaches English to adults who do not speak the language. 

Mrs, Harrison loves music and dancing. She plays the piano and 
organ and enjoys working with the church choir. She also likes to 
knit when she can find tl^me from her duties as wife, mother, 
teacher, and community member. 
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WILLIAM HERRERA 



4 



wmiam ••BMP' Bdrrera was born In Albuquerque, New htx^lco. He 
graduated from high school In New Mexico and then went on ^o the 
University of New Mexfco« He also studied at Brlghani Young 
University In Utah, 

Now a Deputy District , Attorney, Mr^ Herfera Is on the District 
Attorney's Crime Prevention Staff. He Is also active In law 
enforcement In the League of California cities, 

Mr, Herrera Is the father of ten children. He has eight boys 
and two girls. For this fine family, and. for his many community 
and youth activities, he was named "Father of the Year*' In the 
city of Pomona In 1965. Kr, Herrera now serves as a Councilman 
In Pomona, • He -Is on the Mayor's Traffic Safety Committee ^ind on , 
a committee for civic center development, 

,He 1Sas eight boys of his own and he has worked to help the Boy 
Scouts, YMCA; Pop Warner Football, Pony League, and Little League, 
He has been a member of the Board of Directors of Boys' Clubs of 
America, and a PTA chairman. His help has also gone to the March 
of Dimes, Concert Music Fund Drive, and Cp\ Poly Booster Club, 

In addition to Community service, Mr, Herrera Is active In his 
church and politics. He Is a past grand knight of the Knights 
of Columbus, In polUIds, he is chairman of the Democratic 
Luncheon' Club and was a charter chairman for the Mexlcan-Amerlcan 
Political Association (MAPA), 

Nr. Herrera Is a man of action. He has acted to Improve his 
community and to help others. His work as a Deputy District 
Attorney Is helping to keep our city safe. • 
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EMHA JtMENEZ 



Born In New Mexico, Ernna Jimenez lived In New Mexico and Arizona 
during her early childhood. She went to Eastrnan Elementary School 
when the family moved to California, Stevenson Junior High and 
Garfield High School were also Emma's Schools. After graduating, 
she went to East Los Angeles College and then California Stat^ 
College at Los Angeles. She has a B. A. degree from California 
State College at Los Angeles and Is working for an advanced degree. 

Emma Jimenez began teaching at Belvedere Elementary School In 
1956. Since then, she also taught at Oacotah Street School and 
at Murchlson. She^as worked with kindergarten, first grade, 
second grade, and special classes. At present, she Is teaching 
In the bef ore-kindergarten program. 

She was so successipul In working with parents at Murchlson that sh6 
was asked to work on educational television. Here she worked In a 
program called "Wonderful World of Children." This program shows^ 
parents what they can do to help their children prepare^ for school. 
"Wonderful World of Children" has nine programs In English and 
nine In Spanish. Emma had worked wl th many parents who did not 
speak English. They wanted, as she did, to have some of the 
programs in Spanish. 

Emma enjoys working on TV. She has many fields of Interest. She 
Is helping to write books for the very young. Cane lone I tas Para 
Chloultlnes aild VerAttos Para. Chlaultlnes will be publ I shed .sooo. 

Eiwna Jimenez Is married and has^four children. Her hobby Is 
sewing, and she likes to design her own clothes. 
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JOHN F. LEON 



J6hn F. Leon was born In Tucson, Arizona. In 192^. He^came to t 
Los Angeles, however, while still young. Now. he has four married- ) 
sisters who live In this area and Is. the proud father of two fine 



sons. 



Coming from elementary school In Tucson, John went to Stevenson 
Junior High In Los Angeles. Here he sljowed Interest In sports 
and mathematics and made up his mind to become a teacher. He 
continued to prepare for college as he went to Roosevelt High 
School. At Roosevelt he also joined many ^hool Clubs and took 
part In baseball, footbal, and track. 

Mr. Leon served In the United States Army In the Solomon and 
Philippine Islands. When he returned, he began college work at 
USC'and Pepperdlne College and pl&yed on the Pepperdln.e football 
team., ■ , , 

Mr. Leon began teaching at Fourth Street E^lementary School In 
1950. While teaching, he continued his work at USC and earned 
a Master's Degree In 1955. In addition to Fourth Street, he has 
also taught at Ann Street, Hami^l Street, and Gravols Avenue 
elementary schools. He became i-vlce principal at Belvedere 
Elementary School. His service to Los Angeles Schools also 
Includes work as principal of-Bropklyn and Rowan elementary schools. 

-Mr Leon worked In the East Area .Elementary Off Ice as a consultant, 
supervisor, and coordinator. He was on a special school group 
working with the East Los Angeles community. Now. he Is an 
administrative coor^ator of Los Angeles City School. 

John F. Leon's interests include his family, sports, and "Working 
for young people. 
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ERNEST M. LOPEZ 

■ ■ " 

BOARD MEMBER . 
RJVERSlOE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Lopez Is a busy and many-sided man. Born In San Bernardino, 
Callfornlai he started clet Iverlng papi^rs while In elementary school. 
At one point during junior high he had three rout^s^at one time. 
^ When Ih San Bernardino High School he worked even I ngjs as a busboy,' 
a janitor, and finally as a hand-trucker unloading J O0«pouhd bags 
of potatoes from djesel trucks. Even sp, he maintained better than 
- a ''B*' average In his college prep courses^ He says, Vh also dis- 
covered that I was a J)ad cook and a worse typist." 

When he graduated from high school he enlisted In the Navy, He 
was eventually assigned to a naval patrol squadron In Norfolk, 
Virginia, becoming a radar«radIo operator and technician, on trans- 
oceanic flights. When the Korean War began he was transferred to 
ant t -submarine patroling from the Caribbean to the NoVth" Atlantic, 
touching down In Panama, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, the Virgin islands; 
Bermuda, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. He was based thirty - 
months In Trinidad, British West Indies, and met many people. "I 
almost regretted my return to the States and discharge in 1953," % 
he says. , v 

Back In San Bernardino, he thought of employment as an electronic 
technician, but instead decided to return to school. He enrolled 
as a foreign language major at San Bernardino Valley College with 
hopes of becoming a teacher. Within a year, however, he became 
Interested In geology, history, and music, each of which appeared 
^ as appealing as teaching foneign language* 

It was an extracurricular activity which turned him toward law. 
In 195^ he became active Ln the new San Bernardino chapter of the 
Community Services Organization. CSO aimed at Inculcating a clvlc- 
mlnded attitude among persons of Mexican descent. Mr. Lope2 soon 
became chairman, and the experiences he gained working with people 
and In governmental affairs convinced him that becoming a lawyer 
was the route for him. ^ 

He transferred to UCR and graduated In 1957 with honors In political 
> science. (He placed on the Dean's Honor List each semester he 
attended UCR, and while there was awarded the John Randolph Haynes 
and Dora Haynes Foundatlpn Scholarship.) 

The following year at Boa It Hall,* School of Law, UC, Berkeley, he 
was appointed a Major Walter DInkelspleJ Scholar. He graduated In 
i960 and six months later was admitted to the Bar.V 
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AMI through college, Mr, Lopez continued to hold partrtlrne ojr 
summer jobs, various stages, he was an electrfclan installer 
at Lockheed, Ontario, a Work Analyst Trainee at Nortdn Air Force 
Base, a custodian at UCR'S Watkins Ito^qse, a bottler-feeder to a ) 
Pepsi-Cola bottle-washing machine ^n San Bernardino, a gas cohnec- 
tion Inspector for Southern Cdl Ifornta Gas Company |n Rlyersld^, a 
clerk-typist at Norton Air Force Base, and a law clerk and Inves- 
tigator for a Berkeley law firm. 

He left college belonging to various elective or appointed honorary 
^groups, including the Cal Club and alumnus membership In Phi ^eta 
Kappa. Immediately following admission to the Statl^Bar H^^^^^ 
was appointed Assistant Public Defender for R Iyer's idk County, In 
January, > 1962, he became the Publfc Defender, In July>^962> he 
joined a^'prlvate law firm in Riverside In whjph he is now a partner. 

After coming here permanently, he became active in the Riverside 

I, Forum and has served as Its E^^ecutive Secretary for California 
as well as its California and National Legal Advisor, In 1$66, he 
was chairman of the Economic Opportunity Board of Rivdr&ide County, 
and has also participated in the ESEA Title i Advisory Committee 
for the Riverside schools, in the formulation of a Comfnunity 
Relations Commission for Riverside, as chairman of the G, I, Forum 
Committee on Reading Skills, and on the Budget Committe of the 
Riverside United Fund, He is presently Clerk of thie Board of 
.Education. 

Mr. Lopez married the former Ruth Cunningham and they have f6ur 
children, Sean and Kristin, at Bry^t Elementary and Slobhan and 
Brendan, preschoolers. 

When he*s not busy, he enjoys playing the guitar or painting water- 
colors. 
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TRINI LOPEZ 



Trinidad Lopez was born In 1937 in Dallas, Texas^, There he grew 
up in a small house with his parents, four slsteTS\, and a brother. 

Today, J[|;|^ is a world famous ^^exlcan-Am^rlcein eQ^tdlnef ' 
skill wWthe guita^ and his warm slnglrig style >\avk;^faro^^^ 
-success. •. ^ ■ «• ; \ ^ ■ i ^ 

TrInI started early and worked hard for siuccess. He began at the 
age of eleven,<^when he and his friends formed a small cpinbo. He\ 
learned to play and sing and was signed on by a restdUrdnt In 
Dallas when he was fifteen. : ' i i 



Looking for opportunity, Trlnj,came to Los Angeles jn I960. His 
ability, style, and warm personal I ty were a hit. People poured 
In wherever he played. Important people from the musical world 
heard him. / Soon, he was signed with a big record company. ••TrinT 
Lopez ^t P, J. 's'* was released In June, 1963. the album was a 
hit. When the record company issued 'Mf i Had a Hapier'* as a 
single, it became a best selling record in twenty countries. 
World sales were over ^,500,000 records. Other songs from the 
album also became Instant hits including *^La Bamba" and »'A-me« 
rl-ca.«' 

Trini toured Europe and found that he was famous. Paris, London, 
Beryin, Rome, Barcelona, everywhere It was the same story. The 
samfe success followed when he later toured South America, Australia 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, the United States, and other countries. 

He has appeaped.^on many television shows, and has begun an acting 
career In films. His music is enjoyed everywhere. 

TrinPs story Is the story of a boy who aimed high and who is 
reaching his goals by combining harl^^^^k and talent. 



0 

RICAROO MONTALbAn. 

RIcardo Montalb^n was born In Mexico City, His parents lost all/ 
their money when he was a small boy. They moved/ fo a ranch where 
he learned to swim and ride horses. After a few years he moved to 
Los Angeles.. • 

RIcardo went to Fairfax High School In Los Angeles. Because he 
loved acting, he Joined the school's Drama Club and was\ln many . 
plays. He knew that he would need an education to be a g^od 
actor. He left Los Angeles and went to New York to .study Wama. 
In New York He was a good drama student-^^iW^ad parts In many 
plays. He was seen by talent scouts who asked him to be In moT^les. 
Soon RIcardo Montalban was in many movies. Some of his movies 
'ffve *^Sweet Charity," "Battle-ground,*^ "Border Incident," and 
"Sayonara." ' ^ _ 



After being In many movies, he was* 'asked to be on television. 
He has had parts In such TV programs as "I Spy," "Star Trek," 
"Felony Squad," and "Danf^Y j^oone." "The Danny Thomas ^Special'* 
and the "Bob ^Hope ShowV have also welcomed Mr. Montalban as a guest. 

A good actor, he can play many different parts. He is also a 
fine singer as^he showed when he was the star of "The King and h" 
He starred in this^muslcal (a pllay with songs) when It was glv^ 
at the Los Angeles •^0s I c Center. 

Mr. Montalban is married and has four chl Idren, two boys, Mark 
and Victor, and two girls, Laura and Anita. They all live In a 
ranch house In the Hollywood Hills. « ' 

Since sports Interest Mr. Montalban, he plays tennis, rides 
horses, ^ms, and boxes. ' ^ 
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ALFREDO ORTIZ MORALES 



Born In VeracKuz, Mexico, Alfredo Ortiz Morales went to elementary 
and high school In Mexico. He came to*thls country, however, as 
a young man. Here he decided that he loved the United States and 
wanted to become an American citizen. ,He studied at Fullerton 
Junior College and from Fullerton went to Long BeacK State College. 

Alfredo Morales graduated from California State College at Long 
Bepch In I96I. He also received a grant for study USC. At 
use he went on for advanced degrees*, the M^ A. and Ph. 0. Soon, 
Or*. Mcirales was working as a teacher and lecturer at USC, Toddy, 
he is a professor of Foreign Languages at California State College 
at Los Angeles. ; 

He has traveled wldely.ln Europe and America. One of his Interesting 
Jobs was working with language training for members of the Peace 
Corps In Central antJ South American countries. 

Dr. Morales enjoys reading and studying about Spanish-American 
cultures and cjvll Izatiqhs. 'Another Interest Is the Latfn-Amerlcan 
theatre and especially the theatre Mn Mexico. Many of the leading 
'Mexican writers of plays are his friends.' In fact, he has helped 
to put together a* collection of Mexican one-act plays. 

Dr. Morales Is married and has a. son and a daughter. He Is happy 
that both of his children speak two languages. He hopes that they 
will learn to speak others as they «grow up. He knows that there 
Is a great future for pepple who can? speak tWQ or more* languages. 
His own work has shown that this Is true. ' 
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Raul ^orln wos^^born near Lockhart, Te^ast on a small farm In the 
heart of the cotton country. Family hardships and lack of chances 
^' for education led him to set out on his own at an early age. In 

1936. he Joined the Civilian Conservation Corpst This rheant food, 
work, and a place to stay, 4t lessened the burden on his family. 

RauPs many travels In the Southwest soon gave him a good under- 
standing ot' human nature and social conditions. From 1937^ he 
lived In^allfornla. Here, he took an active part in development 
of Slpanlsh-speaklng people. , ^ 

During World War II, Raul was wounded at the Battle of the Bulge. 

He vvras In the hospital for two and a half years after which he vmsr^ 

honorably discharged from the Army with two battle star awards. 

After his return to civilian life, Mr. ^k>rln' became active In 
veterans" groups. He was a charter member of American Legfon 
Post 508 and iictlve In the Veterans of Foreign Wars. «He founded 
the California G. I. Forum. 

*" ' , • 

Without writing experience, he began a full-length novel. To write 
a book to Improve the Image of the people he proudly represented 
was a challenge. To thos? who knew him, the .result of this ' 
challenge was no surprise. They knew that Raul would succeed 
through hard work and his determination. His book. Among th e 
Valiant, was successful. ^ ^ . , • 

in August rH968, the Veteran's Memorial Square at Brooklyn and 
torena Streets was dedicated as th6 'r'Raul Morln Square." This 
was a final honor to author Raul Morln who died on May 19^7. 
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DR. JULIAN NAVA 



Dr., Julian Nava was born In Los Angeles In ]$27 , Hare he went to 
public schools and graduoted from Roosevelt High School In East 
Los Angeles. After serving with the Naval Air Force In World 
War MtsJulion Nova' attended East Los Angeles Junior College* He 
graduated and tjien want on to Pomona College, where he received 
his A. 0. degree. Ho than went on to Halyard, where he received 
his Ph, D. (doctor of philosophy) degree, 

« • . ♦ • ' . 

Several scholarships heJped Or. Nava to complete his education. 
History, government, *and education are his great Intei^sts. He 
^enjoys working with end for young people. 

Dr. Nava has been a university teacher of history In Puerto RIco. 
Ho has also taught and studied In Venezuela and Columbia In South 
America and In Spain. Julian Nava Is now a professor of history , 

/6t San Fernando Valley State College. For several years he has 
been a member of the Los Angeles Board of Education. He and six 
other Board members, all elected by the people, decide what the 
schools wl 11 do. ^ 

Among Or. Nava's activities are work to preserve (keep and protecjt) 
the history of LOs Angeleg. He helped to direct a study of the 
contribution ml nor I ty groups have made In the history of the UnitedTN 
States. Ho also has been president of the Pacific Coast Council 
on Latln-^Amerlcan studies. 

With all his important jobs, Dr. Nava still has found time to 
help UCLA. He serves with a group of community people who advise 
university leaders. 

Or. Nava is married. He and his s^ife have two children - twin 
girls. The four of them make up a fine family of which Los Angeles 
Is proud. 
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0R« HILARIO PER^ 



Hllarlo Pena was born In Oeming, New Mexico, and went to elfementery 
School there. His family then moved to Los Angeles» Here he did 
odd jobs such as shining, shoes to earn extra money for, school. 
While at Lincoln High School, he worked In a print shop and 
learned the printing business. He was soon earning extra money , 
by selling and delivering special orders. 

After high schoal , Hllarlo won many honors In college, Including 
Phi Beta Kappa, a fraternity for excellent students and now has 
'five advanced degrees.*^ He became a member of honorary groups.. . 
His wit and humor made him a fm/orlte as a master of ceremonies 
for the whole college. Sooji-J^feiji^A^eachl^g col ^ at Santa 
Monica and Pasadena. BeforOe came to work for the Los Angeles 
City Schools, he was principal of a school In Texqis, In LoS 
Angeles, he taught at Sun Valley Juolor High and University High. 
He has been supervisor of foreign language teaching since 1956» 

Dr. Peffa has worked to Improve understanding among people and he 
has been chairman of the Human Relations Councllof the Los Angeles 
Clty^hools. He took part In tjje White House Confei^ence on 
Education and the Governor's Conference on Education. 

Dr. Pena has traveled a great deal In Mexico, Central America, 
and Europe. He Is the author of several books. Including Tesoro 
HI span I CO and Gal eel a Hlspanlca . 

Or. Peffa Is married and has. two daughters who are both teachers In 
Los Angeles, In his free time. Dr. Pena likes to draw and paint. 
His favorite hobby, however, Is magic. He entertains friends with 
"sleight of hand*' tricks. He also puts on magic shows for service 
clubs, Boy*Scouts, and other groups. 
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^ELIA VV' RODRIGUEZ 

''Cella V. Rodriguez was born In EI Paso, Texas. However, she was 
young when she came* to Los Angeles. Her faml ly moved to the central 
area of this city when .Cella was only six years qld* 

In' Los Angeles she attended public schools and graduated from 
Central Junior lilgh and Lincoln High School, She went on to Los 
Angeles Junior College and then studied education and school 
administration to earn her A. and M* A* degrees at California 
State College at Los Angejes, .Miss Rifdrlgu<5z has also studied 
at the University of Hawaii, UCLA,, and USC. 

She has been a teacher In the Los Angeles City Schools for many 
years. Here she has taught all grades of elementary school and 
also Adult School classes In English as a Second Language* She 
has been a consultant and has taken part In the Spanish Program. 
Now she Is an Assistant Supervisor In Child Welfare and Attendance, 
working to help children and families In the school community. 
Miss Rodriguez also taught In Japan for a year and In Spain for 
two years, working for the United States Air Force. She taught 
school In Venezuela for an American steel company for a year* 

Active In many community groups, she Is a^>hfe membisr of the 
Beneflcencla Mexlcana and the California HerJ3age Association. At 
pre'sent, she Is a member of the Armando Castro Scholarship Fund 
for deserving Latin-American students. In fact, she Is secretary 
for the Fund's Board of Directors. 

Cella V. Rodrlgue2;, enjoys writing stories and Is Interested In 
sports. She also likes to travel and visits friends In Australia, 
Africa, Mexico, and Europe. 
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CONGRESSMAN EDWARD R. ROYBAL 

Edward R. Roybal was born In Albuquerque, New Mexico, In 1916. 
The family moved to the Boyle Heights area of Los Angeles when 
he was four years old/ In Los Angeles, Edward attended public 
schools and graduated fron^ Roosevelt High School. Later he joined 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, a group which Is something like 
the Peace Corps but works In the United States, Later, he studied 
at UCLA and Southwestern University. 

Health problems In his community worried Mr. Roybal. He became 
a public health worker with the Tuberculosis Association, He 
was In the United States Army during World War 11 and then became 
director of health education for the County Tuberculosis pnd 
Health Association. 

In 19^9, Mr. Roybal was elected to the Los Angeles City Council, 
He became councilman for the district which Includes the Civic 
Center and Eastslde. He was elected to three more terms and 
served on many Important committees of the City Council. 

Mr. Roybal was elected to the United States Congress and became 
a Congressman In January, 1963. In Washington, he served on the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. Foreign affairs and 
problems In Latin America and the East have also been subjects for 
committees on which he serves. 

>v Community organizations and boys' clubs are among the many groups 

m which Mr. Roybal has been active. He Is president of a savings 
and loan association and chairman for the Youth Opportunities 
Foundation. 

* Congressman Roybal Is married. He and his wife, Lucille, have 
three children, Lucille (now Mrs. LucI I le Ollvarez), Lillian, 
and Edward R. Roybal, Jr. 
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EI,ENA SAUfStAS 



E1er|a Salinas spent most of hfsr childhood In the city of her birth, 
Guadalajara, Mexico, When she and her family came to California, 
she first studied at Santa Barbara High School* Soon, the family 
moved to San Diego where she took classes In Business School, 
Mrs, Salinas says that the skills she learned In Business School 
were valuable later In her radio work* ThU began during the 
1930«s. 

When she hod to support her two sons after the husband's death; 
Mrs, Salinas took ov6r his radio program. Today, after thirty 
years of announcing, more than a million people listen to her 
every day,^ 

Mrs, Salinas says* that. suc<iess will come In. any line of work, if 
one wt 1 1 bes 

1. Completely dedicated to his work, 

2. Responsible* 

3. Well prepared^ 

k. Ready to '^Ijerff) at It," 

5%. Willing to ask questions and f^dy to look for answers. 

6. Ambitious and ready to Improve by education, 

7. Ready to give of oneself, especially when In public service, 

8. Truthful, honest, and at peace with oneself, ^ 

9. Willing to read, read, and readi 



Mrs. Salinas feels that the microphone is her best friend. She 
believes that it shows her true feelings toward the people she 
serves. However, she knows that it will show up anyone who is 
not dedicated to his work. 

Mrs. Salinas has done many things for the Let In-'Amer lean population. 
These contributions have earned her the admiration and respect of 
her people. 
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HORTENSIA SAUCEDA 

Mrs. Hortenslo Sauceda was bX)fn of Immigrant parents In the small 
mining town of Miami, Arizona, arid went to school In Texas. Her 
family moved to California, however, and she studied at Central ^ 
Junior High and Belmont High School.' After Business College and 
an office Job, she won a college scholarship. While In college, 
she taught typing and shorthand to help with- expenses. Dufing 
the summer^ she worked as a waitress and later as a nursery and 
child care (Sen ter teacher In Pasadena and Los Angeles* 

Graduating from Pasadena Nazarene College, Mrs. Sauceda began 
teaching elementary school In Los Angeles. A few years later, she 
returned to Texas to teachJn^San Antonto. She loved California, 
though, and soon came bac^yT ^or the next thirteen years, Mrs. Sauceda 
worl<feit'Wlth teenage girls as a Deputy Probation Officer. She found, 
however, that her love for teacljlngfremalned, so she came back to 
the Los Angeles Schools as a Supervisor of Child Welfare and 
Attendance. . ^• . 

since she speaks Spanish beautiful ly, -i-he was chosen to be In , 
charge of the sixth grade foreign language program. She visited 
more than kOO elementary schools and decided -she wanted to be In 
the classroom again. Knowing of the neea, Mrs. Sauceda chose to 
teach English as a Second Language. She also went back to college- 
for advanced work at UCLA and California State College at Los 
Angeles. She hopes to earn her M. A. degree this year and Is 
working as a counselor for the Los Angeles Schools at the East 
Los Angeles Skill Center as her studying goes on. 

Mrs. Sauceda has traveled widely In the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Among her many Interests are reading,, writing, and 
knitting. , She finds time. In spite of all her activity, to teach 
English to adults and to work, In her community church. 
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CARLOS HENOOZA TERAN 

Judge Carlos MendozkTer^n has lived In California all his life. 
He attended .the pub I rt schools In East Los Angeles*. Upon graduating, 
he entered the, Serviced During this time he received three Battl6 
Stars, and was awarded\hc Bronze Star for bravery. He returned 
home with the rank of Captain. Carlos Terdh has remalnjed actl\^ 
In the United States Air Force Reserve, He presently halds the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
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Upon his return .to civilian life, Carlos attended U.C.L.A/ and the 
University of Southern California. He received his A. B, and 
L.. L. B, degrees from the University of Southern Cal lforrilaj44^Hh959. 
He was In private law prActfice until he was appointed to the « 
Municipal Coiirt. Two years l^ter, the governor of California elevated 
him to the Superior Court. In J960, he was> elected to the same off ice* 
Soon after, Judge TerSh was appointed Presiding Judge of the East 
District Court (three judge court). ]Later, he presided In the Law 
and Motion DepartiQent^of the Superior Court of California. Carlbs 
Teran Is now serving our community as a Judge of the^Juvenile Court. 

* ' ' r ■ ^ 

He has also been active in many comhiuni|^y agencies that serve the 
Los Angelas hrea. in I960, he was appointed as a delegate of the 
State of California to the White House Conference IriLWashlngton, 
D. C. ^ For four years he was also a member 'Nj^the Governor's 
Advisory Comml ttee^^drhs^hi Idren and youth. 

Judge Tertfh has been President of various commun4^ty organizations 
such as belvedere Coocsditrat ing Council, East Centr'al Welfare 
Planning Council, and Council of Mexlcan-Amerlcan^^^ Affairs. He was 
chairman of the Community Chest XEast Los Angeles residential drive) 
In 1959 and a board member for tnree years of the ^'United Way.*' 

Judge Teran is married and has three chl Idrcn. He and his family 
live in Claremont, California. 
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CESAR CJ^VEZ ^ 



Cesar Estrada Chavez Is a legend In his own time. Wl4:h very little 
formal education and practically no financial resources he became 
the leader of J^a Causa, the' cause of the farm workers In the South- 
west, most of whom are Mexican-Americans* ChSvez knew from years 
of experience as a farm worker that the only way to improve condl-^ 
tlons was through organizing the workers In a union of their own 
so that they could bargain with the farm owners and growers, in 
1952 he joined the Community Service Organlzatiorf, which was 
beginning to organize the Mexican-American workers, and give them 
legal aid. Nine years later he resigned In order to return to his 
home In Delano", California, and start a grassroots movement for 
organization among the workers. Soon this self-financed union 
joined witja an AFL-CIO union of farm workers^ and /Chavez was named 
head of the alliance. Claiming Mme I7»000 dues-paying members ^ 
tbfs union has won contracts with a dozen growers, covering about 
8,000 workers. Chavez Is probably most famous for the Delano 
grape pickers' strike, for hl.%,ple=ading a three hundred mi le protest 
march from Delano to Sacramento In March, 1966, and for his Jt5 days 
fast in the winter of 1968, 

BORN: March 31, 1927, l,n Yuma, Arizona 

EDUCATION: Through 7th Grade 

HIGHLlGHTS^j/General Director, Community Service Organization 
Organizer, National Farm Workers 

Founder, Farmworker Press (publisher of El Male rl ado) 
Organizer, grape pickers' strike, J)elano, California 

\ ■ 




ERNESTO GALARZA 
Social Scientist 



Ernesto Galarza worked as a farm laborer, fruit and vegetable 
picker, cannery "hand, ^d^^urt interpreter before he became 
established in his permanent career as teacher, writer, and 
sociologist. While he was obtaining his education he served as 
a tutor In languages and history, and as a research esslstant for 
the Foreign Policy Association, Galarza at one time 'was the <:o- 
director^of a private elementary school on Long Island,^ NeW York, 
that was dedicated to the ••progress! veJ' appi-oach to'educdt ion. 
(This means a greater degree of personal freedom for students, 
and less discipline than usual in school.)' He has published many 
books, which reflect his lifelong interest In people and their 
relations to each other. Galarza Is now retired from active 
professional life, and resides in San Jose, California. 



^RN: 
EDUCATION: 



1905 In Tepfc, Nayarijt, Mexico 



\ 





Lincoln Elementary School 

Sacramento High School » Sacrament*, California 
A., Occidental College 

M. A., Stanford University' 

Ph,. D., Columbia University 

HIGHLIGHTS: fchief. Division of Labor and Social Information, 
Pan American ynion ^ 

D^retrtor of Research and Education, National 
Agricultural WorkersUnlon, AFL-CIO 

Consultant: Bolivian Government 

National Farmers Uni^^n 
Ford Foundation 
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ELIGiO de la GARZA 




Ellglo C'KIko*') de la Garza' has had. an active public life ever 
since he volunteered as an enlisted man In the United States 
Navy during Wurld War II at the agej^f seventeen. After the 
war he went on to serve Jn several legislative bodies on the 
state and national levels,, De la Garza is fluent in Spanish 
and French, and can also speak soi^ne Italian and Portuguese^ 
has traveled widely In Latin America and In the Middle and 
East, His travels and language fluefTcy have helped him to 
an unusuaHy deep understanding of theSe ]?arts of the world, 

BORN: September 22, 1967^ In Me\edes, Texas 

EDUCATION: Mission High School - 

EdInburg Junior College ^ 
St. Mary's University, San Antonio 

\ _ LL, J^^^^^^^ J5Ji...J§ry U^Xaw..^ San AntonlQ. 

HIGHLIGHTS: Six consecutive two-years terms, Texas 

House of Representatives 
> U. S, Congressman from Texas since 196^ 

Member, Mexico-United Spates 
^ ^ Inter-Parl iamentiary Union 



. \ 
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HENRY 8. GONZALEZ 



The father of eight children, Henry Gonzalez had a number of varied 
experiences before he er^tered politics. He taught cl tjlzenshlp^and 
English to Mexican-American union members, and mathematics to 7 
veterans of the armed services; served brief 1y as an Insurance ^ 
company public relations counselor; and operated a Spanish-English 
translation bureau for radio and television clientele. In 1950 
Gonzalez turned to politics as a career^ and with bis election In 
1956 to the Texas State Senate achieved the distinction of becoming 
the first citizen bf Mi?xlcan descent to be Seated In that body in 
110 years. After he moved from the state legislature to the^United 
States Congress, Gonzalez contljiued working for the same goals: 
.better education, water programs, benefits for farm workers, more 
and better housing^ minimum wage, and several jhore besides. 
Possibly his most sign! f leant legislative accompl tshment i n 
Washington was thi defeat of the "bracero program,'* under which 
American , citizens of Mexican descent would have lost farm jobs to 
workers coming from the other side of our boundary wkh Mqxico. 

BORN: May 3, 1916, In San Antonio, Texas 

EDUCATION: Mark Twain Junior High School and Thomas Jefferson 
High School, San Antonio 
San Antonio Junior Collei^e 

Attend'ed University of Texas, studying engineering 
LL. B., St. Mary's University School of Law 
LU D. (Honorary), St* Mary's University (1965) 

HIGHLIGHTS: San Antonio City Counci 1 , two terms 
Texas State Senate, I956-I96O 
United States Congressman (Democrat), since I96O 
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RObOLFO P. HERNANDEZ 



Holder, Congressional Medal of Honor 



Rodolfp Hernondfiz was only seventeen years old when he enlisted 
In the United States Army In order to earn money to help support 
his mother and th^ rdst of his family* ^ He later transferred to the 
paratroopers because of the chaUenge and l{>Igher pay, lnlJ95l, 
dArIng the Korean War, he was a number of the I87th Airborne 
Regimental Combat Team, Company G, and on May 31 of that year . 
found h4msejf In the midst of ^ mass enemy attack on Hill ^20; In 
Wontong-nj. Not knowing that his unit had been ordered to retreat, 
Hernandez 'cpntl-nued to fire until h« ran out Cff ammunition, and 
thoh engaged the/ advancing it roops J n hand-to-hand coml^at. Final ly, 
falling with serlWus head vlouhds, .^e was later recovered from the 
battlefield by h s comrades and told that he had slnglehandedly 
halted the enemy advance. For this gallantry^ he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, our nation's highest irtli I tary hpnor* 
Hernandez spent the next five years recuperating to the point 
that he could marry, buy KIs own home, and be art active member of 
his community* 

BORN: April 14, 1931 »\ In Colton, California 

IeDUCATION: Fowler Elementary School, California 

Attended Fresno City College, studying 
business administration 

HIGHLIGHTS: Won the Congressional Medal of Honor, May 31, 1951 
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HIGUEt MONTEZ 



Oenttst and Educator 



MI»guel Montez Is a prominent citizen of the San Fernando Valley 
area of Southern California, having distinguished himself as "S 
dentist, educator, and civic" leader, in 19,63, as President -of 
the Latin-American Civic Association, he formulated a plan to 
provide for the educational needs of junderprlvlleged pre-school 
Mexican-American children Irt San Fernando and Pacolma that turned 
out to be a forerunner to the federal "Headstart" program. And 
v/hen "Headstart" did h4gln In the San FernAndo Volley, htontez was ! 
the principal off/Sfer In.ch^e of an operation with a ope million 
dollar bu get. He Is act|j/e In, a dozen professional and] comtmjrtt ty 
organizations, and has r^eived numerous awards for distinguished 
service. 

BORN: . Augus-t 29, 1933, In El Paso, Texas 

EDUCATION: Cathedral' High School, Los Angeles (1951) , 

Attended Loyola University, Los Angeles (1951-1954) 
D, 0. S., School of Dentistry, University of 
Southern California (1958) 

HIGHLIGHTS: Founder and President, Latin-American Civic Association 
Co-Founder arid Chairman of the Board of Dl rectors 
of the Joint Venture Project 



JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 
United States Senator 



Joseph Hontoya began his career In politics right after taking his 
law degree, and at twenty,-one was the youngest man ever elected to 
the New Mexico House of Representatives. He served In the State 
Legislature for twelve years, and as Lieutenant Governqr for eight , 
yeafs before he was elected to th«i United States House of Repre- . 
sentatlves. Dqrlng his foupth successive term as Congressman he 
was appointed to the United States Senate to fill out the term of 
the late Dennis Chavez, ^tont^oya then won his oWn seat In the 
Sen«ite, beginning January, 1965.. A "believer In the Idea of self- 
help, he h?is encouraged deprived, youth to.edupqte themselves, and 
has also promoted cooperative edpcatlon, by wht^h employers Jhelp 
pay for their workers' schooling. Two of his greatest Interests 
are conservation arfd the Spanish cultural heritage of the South- 
west. Montoya's knowledge of Latin America has led to hls.playlflg 
a prominent role In Intfir-Amerlcan affairs. 

BORN: September 24, 1915, In Sandoval County, New, Mexico 

EDUCATION: Bernalillo High School, Bernalillo, New Mexico* 
Attended Regis College, DenW, Colorado 
LL. B., Georgetown Ur^lversl ty^ Washington, D. C. 

HIGHLIGHTS: New Mexico State House of Rfepresentatl ves 

' Lieutenant Governor of New Wexlco, four*" terms ^ 
United States Representative^^ . \ 

United States. Senator i / 
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NUVALOO H. PALOMARES 
Clinical Psychologist 



Or. Uwaldo Palmares has long beenr Interested In the special educa- 
tional and emotional problems of pre-school and elementary school - \ 
children... He started teaching at the 6th grade level In the Coachella, 
California district, and spon thereaft<?r took on a number of assign- 
mnts as consulting psychologist. One of his specialties 16 |/ 
designing tests that accurately measure the aptitudes and e.bi titles ' 
of Spanish-speaking students, who often are unfairly judged by 
their performances ofPte^s aimed at Anglo students. Palomares 
founded the Human Development Training Institute so that he might 
help local communities to develop tihe^r own programs for children 
not yet/ ready for school. He has <io-authored materials that 
Introduce these youngsters to basic educational concepts, and which 
help them to become more sensitive to. -the feelings of their 
companions. 



BORN: 



November 18, 1936, In Indlo,- California 



EDUCATION: B. A., Chapman College, Orange, California (I960) 
M. A., San Diego State College (1962-) • 
Ed. D.,'ln Educational Psychology, University of 
/ Southern California (1966J., 

HIGHLIGHTS: Consulting Psychologist, Palm Springs .Unified School 
District, California, 1965-66 

Assistant, Professor of Education, San Diego 
State College, 1966-1969 

Co-Director, Human Development Training Institute, 
San Diego 

President, Institvite for Personal Effectiveness In ' 
Chlldr^ ' » 
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JULIAN SAHORA 
Sociologist 



As a member of the Department of Sociology at Notre Dame, Jun6n 
Sampra has engaged in extensive field work on problems/of accul- 
turation and health attitudes among the Spanish-speaking population 
of such states as Colorado, Mlchlganj/ and,J^w Mexico. In addition^ 
he has found time to write numerous^ drtlcles^on the subjects of 
sociology/ anthropology, and rural health In Sfjanlsh-speaklng 
communities in the United States. Samora has been a consultant 
several Important agencies, Including the Ford Foundation which 
^ent him on assignment to Mexico as an advisor on population 
problems^, His professional contribution Is that of the scholar 
who researches the needs of the communl ty,aand then helps the 
appropriate agencies to meet those needs. 



to 



BORN: 



March 1, 1920, In Pagosa Springs, Colorado 



X, E DUCAT 1 01/; "B. A., Adams State College of Colorado (19^2) 
. tXM. S., Colorado State University ,(19^7) 

VPh. D., Washington University, St. Louis, Mtssourl (1953) 

. \ ■ • »» 
HIGHLIGHTS: Visiting Professor, National Urvlverslty of Colombl.a 
Head, Department of Sociology, University of, v 

Notre Dame, I963-I966y - " ^ 

Author, La Raza ; Forgotten Americans (196^) 
HexIdan"AmerIcan5 In a Midwest Hetro a olls 
A. Study of East Chicago (1967) V C 
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ERIC 



6£0RGE i; SAflCH£Z ' 



Beginning as a rural school leacher In Bernalillo County, New 
Mexico, George Sanche* established himself dur ng the following 
forty years as one of this nation's foremost experts on 
educational and social problems of Spanlsh-Hexlcan minority groups 
In the United States. He Is also an authority on these problems 
In Let in^ America. Sanchez has been dtrectoi' df- numerous tethers' 
vforkshops ind Institutes on bilingual -ml grant problems, education - 
In Latin Amerl<|a, and Englli>ft as a Second Language sponsored by 
schools of higher education In the Unlt^eB States, Mexico; and , 
Central and South America. He wds author and editor of the Inter- 
/^mei*,tcan Series published by Macml,nan, as well'as many other I 
educational programs, books, articles, and reports. Sanchiz has' 
participated In United States government, community, |i,nd professional 
activities, which have conferred numerous awards and honors on him.' 

BORN: ^ October i|, 1906, In Albuquerque, . New Mexico 

EDUCATION: Public schools in Arizona and' New" Mexico 



B. A. in Education and Spanish, 4Jni vers I ty of 

New Mexico (1930) 
M. S. In Educational Psychology and Spanish, 

University of Texas (1931) 
Ed: 0. In Educational Administration, University 

of California at Berkeley (1934) 



HIGHLIGHTS: Appointed by President Johnson to Community 



Relations Service Committee 
Witnessed, by Invitation of President Johnson, 
the signing of th'e National Defense Education 
Act (196^1) 

Invited delegate to President Johnson's coiKference 
on the Peach Corps (1965) 
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RAYMOND TELLES 



United States Ambassador 



Raymond Lawrence Telles has had two distinguished careers, as an 
officer In the United States Air Force, and as a clvM servant and 
diplomat. During World War 11 he carried out several! Itftportant 
assignments to foreign governments, and after the war Served as an 
aide to Presidents Truman and Elsenhower during their visits to 
Mexico City. Recalled to active duty during the Korean War, 
Telles was the executive officer of the 67th Tactical and Recon- 
naissance Group, and won the Bronze Star and Commendation Ribbon. 
He and his wife have been honored guests at the Inauguration of. 
Presidents Aleman and Ldpez Mateos. of Mexico. Later came a term 
ai mayor of El Paso, and six years as ambassador to Costa Rica. 
Most recently X^Hes has been this country's, ambassador to the 
United States - Mexico Commission for Border Development and x 
Friehdshlp. Mr. 'and Mrs. Telles and their two daughters are all 
fluent In EngUsh and Spanish. Mr. Telles holds numerous military 
decorations from five La t tn* American countries. 

BORN: September 5, 1915, In El Paso, Texas 

Cathedral High School, El Paso 
Attended the University of Texas at El Paso 
International Business College, El Paso 

Aide to Presidents Truman and Elsenhpwer 
Awarded .Bronze Star and Commendation Ribbon 
with one Oak^Leaf Cluster 
Mayor of El Paso, Texas, 1957-1961 - 
United States Ambassador to Costa Rica, 1961-1967 
Colonel, Uolted States Air Force Reserve 



EDUCATION: 

c 

HIGHLIGHTS:. 




VICENTE T, XIHENES 



United States Commissioner 

Vicente Xfmenes became affiliated with the United States govern- 
ment as (early as 1939, when he worked as a company clerl< with the 
Civlliari Conservation Corps. (The C. C. C. was an agency created 
during the Depression to employ young people to conserve our 
natural resources.) He taught for a year In the Wilson County, 
Texas Elementary Schools before entering college, and ten years 
later, having taken two degrees In thd meantirtie, he was appointed 
a research economist at the University of' New Me^Klco. where he 
stayed another decade. During World War il KImenes flew some 
fifty missions as a lead bombardier with the United States Air. 
Force, and won both the Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal. He was honorably discharged with the rank of Major, On 
June ,9, 1967, Xlmenes took his oath of office as CbnWlsSloner of 
the Equal Employment Opportunl ty Commission, He former ly 'held 
the chairmanship of the Inter-ajgency Committee on Mexican-American 
Affairs. 

BORN: December 5, 1919, In Floresvllle, Texas 

> 

EDUCATION: Floresvllle High School 

B. A. In Economics, University of New Mexico (1950) 
M. A. In Economics, University of New Mexico (1951) 
^ Study under a scholarship at Flsk University ftace 

Relations Institute (1955) 

HIGHLliSHTS: Awarded. the Distinguished Flying Cross and Air Medal 
National 'Chairman, American G. I. Forum, 1956-1958 
National. Director, Viva Johnson-Humphrey Campaign, 
1964 
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LEE TREVINO 



Lee TrcvlrTo began his career In golf at the age of six when he 
found the rusty head .of an abandoned five Iron club. \He fitted 
a shaft he fashioned himself to the five Iron head, and has been^ 
swinging a club ever slnc'ei There was little money In the Trevino 
household; Trevlffo never knew his father, and was reafcd by his- 
mother and grandfather, who was a Mexican gravedlgger. Forced to 
leave school after the eighth grade In order to help support his' 
family, Trevino eventually Joined the United States Marine Corps, 
md within eight months went from crack machine gunnervto golf 
implon of the Corps. His /professional golf career began when 
wife filed his entp^ l.n the 1967 Unlived States Open Tou.rnai]nent , 
to his surprise, the "$30-a-week club pro finished fifth, andf . 
$6,000.. :3^ftl^ that, success came swiftly - Trevino won over 
OO^-ln r967, and In 1968 captured the prized United States 
He' Is clready legendary for his colorful personality and 
generosl ty. 





BORN: 



December 1-, 1939i In Dallas, Texas 



EDUCATION: Through eighth g/ade 



HIGHLIGHTS: 1968 United States Open Champion 
. 1968 Hawaiian Open Champion 
197Q Jucson Open Champion 
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REYNALDO J. CARREcTn, JR. 



Reynaldo J. Car red! 
a fami ly of ten chi 
to work to help t 



, Jr. was born In San Antonio, Texas. One In 
Idren", he left school at an early age and went 
family. 1 




Id. He nad the will, to learn and soon became 
3 received I his Oottpr QptQmetpy^egrfee but 
In 1936, hi became a Doctor' of Osteopathy amj 



As a young man, ReynaT<ftrfelt that California would offer a bet^r 
living. Coming td Los Angeles, he went to>flork as a salesman for 
an Optometry Shop, Hd was eager to learn anid he worked ha r<l. The 
optometrist saw this and recommended hfm to the College of Optometry. 
^The college accepted Reyrjaldo on trial. He h^d^to prpve he couJd ' 
do the work, and he did. He had the wl 1 1 . to Jearh and so^n became^ 
. a regular student. He 
con t Inured to study. Ii 

also won his M. D. (Doctor of Medicine) degreed Now Dr. Carredrj 
has been an eye specialist and surgeon for many years. He Is staff 
director of the Pan-American Medical Eye Group, staff member of ^ 
the Los Angeles County Hospital and director of the Parkview 
Hoppltal In Los AngeiWs. ^ \ . 

Or. Carredn wa^ first appointed as a Los Angeles Police Commissioner 
In 1959 by Mayor Poul son. . In 1965, he was again appointed as/PolIce 
Commissioner by Mayor V6rty. Dr. Carredh finds that his work 
offers him a re^l challenge. He feels the Police Commissioner's . 
Office serves both the Los Angeles Policy Department as well as. 
the citizens of Los Angeles; ^ n ^ 

Dr. Carre^n has been' acjkive In his community. He Is a past president 
pf the Civil Defense Board, the Board of Police CommTssloners, and 
the Los Angeles Mqxicai^ Chamber of Commerce. He has been In the • 
Elk's Club for thirty-seven years, and has also served the City of 
Los Ange^les as coordinator of Latin-American Affairs^" He helped . 
begin the Pan-American Optimist Club and served as its president. 
THe was also founder of the United States Committee of the World 
Medical AssocI^ajHon. 

Carp^dn is n/arried and has two grown children, Rudolph and ^ 
M^inonrr Rudolph \is a chemist at Al research, and Manon Is. an / 
optometrist like^j^r fathe^^. 
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APPENDIX C > 
NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER PERIOOICAtS 

The following Is a state-by-state listing of periodical publications 
of Interest to the Spanish-speaking and Hexican-Amerlcafl communities. 
Many of these serve as official organs of Mexlcan-Amer^lcan organi- 
zations. Some of the following are Irregular In publication, and 
also' the majority are bilingual. 



Mr. Mel Huey 
"El Pals^no" ^ 
P. 6. Box 155 
Jolleson, Arizdna 85353 



."El Arlzonese" 
[Oh S. Scott AveWue 
Tucson, Arizona 85701 



Avenu 



»'EI SoV 

109 South Scott Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85701 . 

' Mr. ^Alberto El fas 
'•Old^Pueblo Printers** 
255 SoutH Stone, Avenue 
Tucson, Afizona 85701 

Mr. Rodolfo Gonzalez 
•»E1 Gallo" 
1265 Cherokee Street 
Denver, Colorado 80204 

Mr. Jul lus Mart4nez 
* 'Ne i ghborhood ' Jou ma 1* * 
2792 W. Alameda 
Denver, Colorado 80219 

••Ecos de Hi span! dad" 
P. 0. Box 1126 . 
Pueblo, Colorado 

"Cost! 1 la Free Press" 
/P. 0. Box 116 
San Luis, Colorado 81152 



"El Grito" ' 
P. 0.. Box 9275 
Berkeley, Cal^forn 

j . / r 

"Migrant Theater Bd 
1524 I Bi^rkeley Wayl 
Berkeley, Call torn 



-9471^ 
l^etln" 



Mr. Lyle K,. Ami 
"The 1^ea^dsburg Tribune" 
P. 0. Box 517 

Hea I dsbu r g , Ga 1 1 f o rn I a 95M8 

'(Crafl-ca".. ' "| ( ^ ^ 
705 N. Windsor Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 90038 

Miss Francesca Flores , 
."Carta Editorial" 
P. 0. Box 5^62'*, Terminal Annex. 
Los Angeles, Gal If oml^a 9005*+ ■ 

Mr. Alfredo Gonzalez 

"La Opinion" 

1^*36 S. Main Street 

Los Angeles, California 900t5 

Mr. Lovie Duran 
"The Voice" 
70k S. Spring Street 
Suite 601. 

Los Angeles, California 9001^ 

Mr. EViezer RIsco 
."La Raza" 

2808 Altura Street ^ \ 

Los Angeles, California 9BQ3r\ 

"La Raza" y 

2M+5 Gates Street 

Los Angeles, California 9003 1 

"Chicano Student" 

2808 Altura Street 

(.OS Artgeles, Califojnial 90q31 

"ChlC^no Student Movement" 
P. 0. riox''3l322 ! 
I Los An^e|es, Cal ifcjitnia 9003 1 

i "Inside Eastslde" | j 
- P. 0. Box 63273 ' 
Los Angeles, California 90063 
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••El M9lcrlado'^ 

Farm Workers Press 

P. 0. Box 1060 

Delano, VCal Ifornia 93215 

••East Los Angeles Tribune" 
4928 Whittler Boulevard . 
East Los Angel eSp Callforn^ 

"EI Hlspano Americano" 
630 Ninth Street , 
Sacramento, Calif brnia 95)BI8 

IbIII and Hari^lson 
'•lEl Chlcano" 

1 669 Vine Street ' ^ ■ ^ 

San Bernardino, California^ 92410 

* "Bronze" \ ' 
142 PIckford Avenue 
San Jose, .California 95121- 

Mr. David Sierra , ^ 
"The For ameer" -'^^ 
724 Hav^^rlson Street , 
San Jose, Callforpla 95125 

/ ^- 
Dr. Alfredo^ Marquez 
"America" 
. 2448 Mission Stre^et/^ . 
San FranclsQO^_Cal Ifornia 

•^Belvedere, Citizen" 
' 3590 E^.FIrit Street 
Los Angeles,* California 90063 ' 

"El Gal Id" * - 
1265 Cherokee Street ' ^ 

^IJenver, Colorado 80204 



' Or^ Horacio Agulrre 
•^Dlarlo Las Americas" 
1349 ti. W. .,36th S^treet 
Miami, Florida 33142 

Mr. IjSb land Mantblga 
* '%a (Jaoeta" ^ j 
IJIth Street 
&OX 5536 I 
^gcU IMInoN 6O6O8 




Mr. E. Quiroga 

"Notfclas" 

13^^ W. I8th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 6O608 

"LAOO" 

1306 N, Western Avenue 
Chicago, iMInots 60622 



Mr, Claudio Flores 
"El Puerto RIcano" 
^^+9 Wo North Avenue 
Chicago, ill I Inots 



"AMOS, \m. Newsletter" 
712 E. 65th Street 
Indlanapol iS| Indiana 

Mr.' Gus FIgueroa 

"Latin Times" . . 

3805 Main Street * 

East Chicago, Indiana ^163 1 2 

Mr. Robert Vaa Drlel 
"KNOB-TV Channel 
1 i» I ^ Coa I Ave nue i S . W; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

1. 

•'Mr; Cruz Segura/' 
^EI independiente" 

367 First Street 

Albuquerque, New Mexico v'S? 101 

Mr. A. B, Collddo ^ 

^El Hlspano" 

4505 Qoal Avenue, S. I. 

Efo>f 2201 * 

Albuquerque, N^w Mexico 8? 108 

"La Vbz Nortena" . ' ^ 

0. Box 26 *^ 
Dixon, New Mexico^ 87527 

"El Edfensor Chief" 
P, 0. Box (i I i; 
Socorro, New 4 



"El Crepuscui4" 
P. Oo Box 1035 
iTa|s, New Mexl 



(ex I CO 87801 



875711 
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Mr. Amado Ramlrei 
••Prei^^a Llbre'^ , 
1811 S. Carpenter Street ^ 
Chicago, Mlinois 6Q6O8 

► Mr. A. Gomezi 
^'E] InformadorV 
1617 W. Roosevelt Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6Q6O8 

•'61 Dl^rloTa^enrsa 

181 Hudson Street\ 

New York, New YorL 10011 

Mr. Stanley Ross*^ 

••El Tlempo'"* 

116 W, l^th Street 

New York,. New York 10011 

^'Arriba'* Newsletter 
210 W. 50th Street 
New York, New York 10019 

Mr, Carlos G. BIdot 

••La Tribuna de. North Jersey'" 

81 Garrison Street 

*P. 0. Box 902 

Newark, New Jersey 07101 

Opportunity News 
••Valley Migrant League 
P. 0. Box 128 
Wopdburn, Oregon 



Mr. Greg Olds 




"The Texas ObseiVgr" 
50^ W. 2^* Street 
Austin, Texas 78705 

Mr. Jesse Garza 
"La Fuerza News" 
Bok E. ^5th Street 
Austin, Texas 
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Br^)wni5vn le, Texas 78520 



"El Hera 1 do de BrownsvHle"cj 



Adams Stfeet 



Mr, Pedro R. Ortega 
Nuevo.MexIcano" 
P. 0. Jox 1721 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

V'El Progreso" 

1700. Kennedy; Street 

Corpus Christ I, Texas 78^*07 

Mr. P. R. Ochoa 
"Corpus Christ! Americano" 
1012 Leo^d Street 
Corpu? Chr|stl„ Texas 78^01 
I i ' - - I 

"El. Progreso Latino" 
University of Texas 
El Paso, Texas 

Mr. Daniel Reyes 

"E,l Mexlco-Ainerlcano" 

P. 0. Drawer W 

El . Paso, Texas 79952 

Mr. Joe Garcia Valseca 
p- "El Continental" 
218 S. Campbell Street 
El Paso, Texas 79901 

P Continental, El Mexican© 
- F ron^ r I zo' ' * " , ■, " 
I E.; San Antonio Street - 
Paso, Texas 79902 

Mr. Moses M. Sanchez 
"LULAC News" 

2518 Navigation Boulevard 
Houston, Texas : 77003 

Mr. Lynn Montgomery ' 
"El Sol" 

2518 Navigation Boulevard^ 
Houston, Texas 77003 . 



"PASSO Newsletter", . 
leSlLat^xo Street j 
Houston, Texas 77009' 




Hr. Santos Oe La Pas 

"La Verdad" 

910 Francesca Street 

Corpus Christr, Texas 78^05 

"El Universal" 

816 Furman Street 

Corpus Christ I, Texas 7840A 

Mr. William P. Allen 
"Laredo Times" 
IkOk Matamoros Street 
La redo, I Texas 78p0^j^ 

"El Eco" , 
605 Cal le Sur Gue I 
HcAl len, Texas 7850I 

Mr. A. G. Gorena 
"El Porvenir" 
200 E. Third Street 
Mission, Texas 78572 

Mr. A. R. Rodrlquez 

"El Tlempo" 

683 W. Main Street 

Raymondvi 1 le, Texas 7858O 

Mr. Tom Ca hill 
"Inferno" 

321, Frio City Road 

San Antonio, Texas 7&?07 

Mr. E. B. Duarte 
"La V02" 
P. 0. Box 12429' 
. San Antonio, Texas 78212 

/The Sun" 
K 0. Box 2171 • 
Un Antonio, Texas 78206 

"Noticlero pbrero" 
"Norteamiericano", 
AFLj-CIO 

8l5i I6tfft Stlreet, N. W. 



Roorji 202 
Washington, 



D.\C. 20006 



Mr. Felix T. Ramirez 

"COMPASS" 

1209 Egypt Street 

Houston, Texas 77009 

"El Mexicano" 

Tijuana, Baj a Californ!^^ 

Mexico 

"AccioV* 

Nogales, Sonora, Mexico 

'•La Crftlca" 

Nogales j Sonora, Mexico 

"llorreo" . . ' / 
Cludad Juarez, Chihuahua, 
Mexico 

"La Cronica** . 

Cludad Juar^ez, Chihuahua, 

Mexico 

•'El Frontera*'^ 

Cludad Juarez, Chihuahua, 

Mexico 

'Tl Mexicano" 

Cludad Juarez, Chihuahua, 

Mexico - 

^•El Regional" 
Matamoros, *Tamaul I pas, 
Mexico 

"El TIefrtpo Y Mayor Noticlas" 
MonterrjeYf N. L. , Mexico 

"El Diario de Nuevo/ Laredo" 
Nuevo Laredo, T||fj[aul ipas, 
Mexico 

"El Manana" ^ ^ 

Reynosa^ Tarnaul iffas, Mexlc|(j) 

.^lc« Raul Cdstell^ano, Jr. « 

"Revfsta ManaM 

"Revlsta Pdf Que?" ^ . >^ 
Lbpez 1-101 i,. & 
Mexico K d|\F4 ^ 



"The Corpsman" 
Oupont -Circle BuMding 
Room 2!2 . ' 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

"Nuevo Mundo" 

Mexican, Baja CaHfornU, Mexico 
"Sal Del Valle" 

Mexican, Baja- Cal Iforrtia, Mexico 

"La Voz de la Frontera" 
Avenue Cristobal Colon 1982 
MexIcMI, Baja California, Mexico 

"El Heraldo de Baja California" 
Tijuana, Baja California, Mexico 



Mr. Carlos Charpenel 
"Pub 11 cad ones Mana, S. 
Amberes, Num. 38 
Mexico 6, 0. F, 

Mr. Jos<r Moron Aldecoa 
"Revlsta de America" 
Edison #99 
Mexico, D. F. 

Mr. Raul Ochoa Tello 
"Revlsta Actual tdades" 
Avenue Juarez #56-502 
Mexico, D. F. 
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A.- 
SPANISH LANGUAGE RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS. 



Introduction 



The radio and television media which utilizes Spanish as the 
language of communication generally fall Into two categories: 
(1) stations In the five Southwest and (2) those In other parts 
of the nation where Mexican-Americans and Spanish-speaking 
people may have migrated, i^uch as the states further to the 
midwest and northwest. Depending on the environment, some 
stations are entirely devoted to using Spanish for all activities; 
with others, newscasters and announcers may speak all news In 
both Spanish and English, or special programs In Spanish. 
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SPANISH LANGUAGE RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS ( 

FOR ' 
THE FIVE SOUTHWESTERN STATES < 



ARIZONA 
KCKY 

Post Office Box 2^+6 
Cdolldge, Arizona 85225 

KAWT 

Post Office 1118 
Douglas, Arizona 85607 



^ KAFF 
Vost Off 
Flagstaff 



Ice/Box^tSao 
f, Arizona i 



86002 



KIKO - ^ 

' Copper Hills Motor Hotel 
GIobe-MlamI Highway 
Globe-Miami. Arizona 85501 

KIFN 

Post Office Box ^30 
Phoenix, Arizona 85001 

KPA2/TV 

38'+7 East Thomas Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 



KYCA 

Post Office Box 1631 
Prescott, Arizona 86301 



KXEW ' 

889 West La Puente Lane 
Post Office BOX 228*+ 
Tucson, Arizona 85702 

KBLU 

1322 Fourth Avenue 
Yuma, Arizona 8536A 



V 



KATO 

Post Office Box 552 
Safford, Arizona 855'+6 

KEVT 

^+8 East Broadway ' 
Tucson, Arizona 85701 

KTUC 

Post Office Box '+'+88 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 
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A 



CALIFORNIA 



KNOB/FM 

Charter House Hotel 

1700 South Harbor Boulevard 

Anaheim, California 92802 

KOAG 

211 Vernon Avenue 

Arroyo Grande, California 93^20 

K6EE 

Post Office Box 937 
Bakersfleld, California 93302 

KLYO 

2831 Eye Street 

Bakersfleld, California 93301 

KWAC 

5200 Standard Street 
Bakersfleld, California 93308 

KWTC 

Post Office Box 697 
Barstow, California 92313 

KROP 

Post Office Box 238 , 
Brawley, California 92227 

KBMX 

Post Office Box'.1164 
Coalinga, California 93201 

KICO 

Post Office Box 861 

El Centro, California S22kk 

KRDU i .1 

Pos^ Office Box ]§7 (• , 
Dinuba, Califoml^ 

KOWN "'i 
Village Shopping Center 
Escondido, California 92025 

KLIP 

Post Office Box 573 
Fowler, California 93625 



KGST 

Post Office Box 1007 
Fresno, California 93712 



KXEX 

Post Office Box 1613 
Fresno, California 93717 

KGGK/FM 

9929 Chapman Avenue 

Garden Grove, California 92640 

KNGS 

Post Office Box 49 
Hanford, California 93231 

KGHT 

Post Office Box 931 
Hollester, California 

KALI 

5723 Mel rose Avenue 
Hollywood, California 90038 

KREO 

Drawer K 

Indlo, California 92201 

KTYM y-' 
6803 West Boulevard 
Inglewood, California 90302 

KRKC 

4 Post Office Box 625 

•King City, California 93930 

KSDA/FM \ 
11735 Campus Drive 
La Sierra, California 

KCVR 

Post Office Box 600 • 
Led I, California 952^1 

KHOF/FM 

Post Office Box 4no8, 

Los Angeles, California 900^»1 
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CALIFORNIA (con/flnued) " 
KLBS 

Post Office Box 672 

Los Banos, California 93635 

KWIP 

Post Office Box ]\09 
Merced, CaHfornIa 953'tO 



KYOS 

Post Office Box 717 
Merced, California 953^1 

KVON 

1 12^ Roster Road 
Napa, California 

KASK 

Post Office Box 1510 
Ontario, California 9176^ 

KOXR 

1280 S6uth Oxnard Boulevard • 
Oxnard, California 93031 

KWKW 

6233 Hollywood Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 90028 

KTIP 

Post Office Box l'<50 

Portervi I le, Cal Ifornia 93257 

KBLF 

Post Office Box 1010 

Red Bluff, California 96O8O 

KBBL/FM 

^32^ Lime Street ^ 
Riverside, CallfornLa, 92501 



kJAY 

1^31 Arden Way 
Sacramento, California 95815 



K^OK ' ' 

2905 SoutR King Road 

San Jose, Calffornia 95122 
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KAZA f , 

53 West San Fernando 
San Jose, California 

KCSB^/FM 

University of California 
Box 1129 

Santa Barbara, CaUfornlrf 93107 

KIST ^ 
735 State Street 

Santa Barbara, California 93101 
KTMS 

Drawer NN 

Santa Barbara, Ca^l Ifornia 93102 
KHER 

605 West Main Street 

Santa Maria, California 93^5^ 

KSMA 

Post Office Box 12^0 

Santa Maria, California 93''^56 

KVRE 

. Post Office Box 1712^ 
^ Santa Rosa, California 95^0^ 

KJOY ' 

no North El Dorado Street 
Stockton, Callfornfa 95202 

KSTN 

2171 Ralph Avenue 
Stockton, California 95206 

KUPO/FM 

University of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 9520^ 

• I 

KTKR / 

Post Off ice' Box WW 

taft, California 93268 

KGEN \ ^ 
c-Box kkk 
Tulare, California 93274 ' 
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. CALIFORNIA (continued) 

KCEY 
Box 1390 

Turlock, California 95380 
KONG 

Post Office Box 3329 
Visa) la, California 93277 

KUBA 

Post Office Box 3 

Yuba City, California 95901 

KATT 

12^6 Fortna Avenue 
Woodland, California 



COLORADO 

KGIW 
Box 179 

Alamosa, Colorado 81101 
KRDO/TV 

Post Office Box 1^57 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 

KFSC . 
2l85-6ro<adway Jf^ 
Denver, Colorado 




KAVI 

Post Office Box 632 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 8IO67 

KGEK 

Post Office Box 830 
Sterling, Colorado 80751 

KCRT 

531 East Main Street 
Post Office Box 772 
Trinidad, Colorado 81802 



KOGO 

Post Office Box 3390 
Durango, Colorado 81301 

KFTM 

Post Office Box 430 

Fort Morgan, Colorado 807OI 

KWSL 

Post Office Box 3^0 

Grand Jun^tlon^^ Colorado 81502 

KYOU V 
816 Nintli Street 
Greeley, Cf>lorado 8036I 

KAPI 

2829' Lowe 11 Bou|eVrd 
Pueblo, Colorado J8 I 003 



KFU 

Post Office Box 593 
Walsenburg, Colorado 8IO89 



m 
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NEW HEX I CO 
KABQ 

Post Office Box 4^*86 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

m& 

Post Office Box 860 

Bel en, New Mexico 87002 

KLMX 

Post Office Box 5^7 
Clpytbn, New Mexico 88^15 

KMIN 

Post Office Box 980 
Grants, New Mexico 8702O 



KEWE 

Post Office Box 777 
Hobbs, New Mexico 88'240 




KSIL 

Post Office Box 590 

Stiver City, New Mexico 88O6I 

kSRC 

Post Office Box 1277 
Scfcorro, New Mexico 878OI 

KKIT . ■-"■■r-^: 
Po,st Office Box 665- 
Taos, New Mexico 87571 

KCHS 

Post Office Box 351 
Truth or Consequences, New 
CO 87901 



KRWG/FM 

New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 



KOBE 
Box X 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88OOI 
KE.NM 

Drawer 5^0 

Porta les. New Mexico 877^0 
KRTN 

Post Office Box 350 
Raton, New Mexico 877^0 



KRDD 

Post Office Box 1615 
^ Roswell, New Mexico 88201 

KTRC 

210 East Marcy Street 
Post Office Box 1715 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 675OI 
! - 
KVSF 

Post Off Ice Box 2407 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

KSYX 

Drawer K - 
Santa Rosa, New Mexico 88435 

t$z 
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TJSXAS 

KOPY • 
Box 731 Highway 281-N 
AUc6, Texas 78332 

KVLF 

Post Office Box 779 
Alpine, Texas 79831 

KOKE 

Post Office Box 1208 
Austin, Texas 78767 

KVET 

113 West Eighth Street 
Auitirt, Texas 78701 

r 

KRUN 

i post Office Box 3151 
Bal linger, Texas. 76821 

KIBL ^ 

Post Office Box S^f 

Beevllle, Texas 78102 

KBYG 

Po?t Office Box 1713 

Big Springs, Texas 79721 

KHEM 

Post Office Box 750 

Big Springs, TexaS 79720 

KKUB 

Drawer 1032 

Brcwnf leld, Texas 79316 
KBGR 

Post Office Box- ZOkS 
Brdwnsvllle, Texas 78520 

KEAN 

Pbst Office Box 51 1 * 
Brownwood, Texas 76802 

KBEN 

105 South 5th Street 

Carrizo Springs, Texas 7883^ 



KCCT / 

Post Office Box 5206 

CorpMS Christ!, Texas -jQkO^ 

KCTA 

Post Office Box 898 

Corpus Christ I, Texas 78403 

KBSN 

Ppst, Office Box 1116 . 
Crane, Texas ,79731 

KCFH 

Post Office Box 128 
Cuero, Texas 7795^ * 

KMAP/FM 
E'xflrange Piark 
Dallas, Texas 



KOLK 

405 Bedell Avenue 
Del R4o. Texas 78840 



/405 Bede 
Oef Rio, 



KDNT. 

Post Office Box 1006 
Dentor^, Texas 76202 

KKAL 

Drawer KKK 

Denver City, Texas 79323 
KDHN 

Post Office Box 1470 
Dimmit, Texas 79027 

KEPS 

Post Office Box 1123 
Eagle Pass., Texas 78852 

KURV 

Post Off Ice Box 480 
Edlnburg, Texas 78539 

KULP 

Post Office Box 1390 
El Campo, Texas 77^37 
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TEXAS (continued) 



Aragon Broadcasting 
208 South Campbell Street 
El Paso^. Texa^ 

KELO 

206 San FrancI sc^ Street 
El Paso, Texas 

KPSO 

Post Office Box 309 
Falfurrfas, Texas 78355" 

KFLD 

Post Office Box 1006 
Floydada, Texas 79235 

FKST 

Post Office Box 1327 

Fort Stockton, Texas 79735 

KGBC / 

Post Office Box 1 138 
^Galveston, Texas 77551 



KCTN 

Post Office Box 100 
Georgetown, Texas 78626 

KCTI 

Post Office Box 158 . 
Gonzales,' Texas 78629 

KGBT 

Drawer 7)1 

Harllngen, Texas 78551 
KPAN 

Drawer 1757 

Hereford, Texas 790^5 



KAML 

Post Off Ice Box 990 ^ " 
Kenedy-Karnes, Texas 78119 

KPET . 

Post Office Box 30 
Lamesa, Texas 79331 



KGNS / 
Post; Office' Box- 2085 / 
La redo r Texas 76ok\ 

KV02 

Box 1638 - Station 1 
Laredo, Texas 780k) 

K2ZN 

Post Office Bok 192 ^ 
Littlef ield, Texas" 7^9 

KLFB — 

Box 5697, 2700 Marshall 
Lubbock, Texas 



KWFA 

Post Office Box 787 
Merkel , Texas 

mm 

^^s^fflc^ Box 897 
McCamey,, Texas 79752 

KJBC ^ 
South Lame^ Road 
Midland, Texk^ 79701 

KIRT \ 
Post Office Box S&S 
"Mission, Texas 78572 

KRAN , 

Post Office Box k87 
Morton, Texas 793^6 

KMUL 

700 West Eighjth Street 
Post Office Box 486- 
Muleshoe, Texas, 793^7 



KGNB 

Post Off ice Box 593 

New Braunfels, Texas^ 78 130 

KOYL A 

>0d'0 Rasco Avenue 
Odessa, Texas 7976i2 . 
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TEXAS (continued) 
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KLVL 

2903 Canal Street 
Pasadena, Texas 



KVWG 

Post Office Box 938 
Pearsall, Texas 7806I 

r 

KiUN 

Post Office Box 469 
Pecos, Texas 79772 



KGUL 

Post Office Box 366 

Port LaVaca, Texas 77979 



KPOS 

Post Office 
Post, Texas 



Box 820 
79356 



KCLR 

Post Office Box 7 
Ralls, Texas 79357 

KSOX 

Post Office Box 1250 
Raymondvl I le, Texas 78550 

KfRD 

post Office Box 8320 , 
Rosenburg-Richmond, Texas 77^*71 

KPEP 

Post Office JB|)x 1350 
Sah Angel o, Texas 769OI 

KTEO 

1013 West Beaurega Road 
San Angelo, Texas 76902 

KEDA ' ^ , 

226 i Dolorosa Street ^ ■ 

San Antonio, Texas 78205 



KLRN/TV 

Institute of Texan Cultures 

Building 
San Antonio, Texas 



KUKA 

501 West Quincy Street 
San Antonio, Texas 78212 

KWEX/TV 

111 Martinez Street 

Post Office Box 9225 

San Antonio, Texas 7820'* 



308 
79360 




KTFO 

Ptost Office Box 
Seminole, Texas 



KKAS 

Post Office Box '♦55 
Sllsbee* Texas 77656 

KDWT 

Post Office Box 1205 
Stanford, Texas 79553 

KTAE 

Post Office Box 1160 
Taylor, Texas 79553 



KTER . 
Post Office 
Texas City, 



Box 2279 
Texas 77591 



KTLW 

Post Office Box 220 
Terrell, Texas 75160 

KTUE 

Post Office Box I69 
Tulia, Texas 79088 

KVOU 

Post Office Box 758 
Uvalde, Texas 788OI 



KCOR 

UT MefTtinez Street 

San Antonio, Texas 7820*^ 



KVWC ' 

Post Office Box 1419 

Vernon, Texas 76384^ 

KRGV 

PosiTOfflce BoX^26 
Vies rgco, Texas- 78596 
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V , APPENDIX E \ 

. "-^ • ^ 

' ' . mSTORtCAL MONUMENTS OF CALIFORNIA 

The historical monuijients of California Inclucle Seventeen articles 
pertaining to early Cal Ifornia hi story |gnd culture dating from 
the time of the iSpanlsh Don and, Mexican Ranchero to "the early 
American occupation, control and restoration. ,,^„ 
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LOS COCHES RANCHO 



FREMONT^S TROOPS, STAGE COACH PASSENGERS FOUND MONTEREY COUNTY 
ADOBE A HAVEN > ^ 

A two-story, adobe arid wood building In Southeirn Monterey County 
has filled many roles In Its colorful 122-year history. 

Known as Los Coches Rancho and Rtchordson Adobe, this one-time 
stage coach stop Is now a wayside park along a busy frcewayt 
Located one mile south of Soledad on Highway 101, at Its Intersection 
with the raad to- Arroyo Seco^ It Is a curious llrik to California's 
Mexican period. ^ 

The §tory of Los Coches Rancho begins Iq 18^1 when Mexican Governor 
Jvan B. A Ivarado granted 8,99^ acre$ to MarTa Josefa Soberanes, the 
beautiful daughter of a distinguished Monterey famtiNX* «r 

Her father, Fellclano, anrf her uncle, Mariano Soberanes, were the 
recipients of other extensive land grants from Governors Arguello, 
FIgueroa and Pfo Pico. Their father, Jose' Mar fa Soberanes, was 
only 16 wheit he accompanied Don Gasper de Portola on his famous 
trek to San Francisco Bay In 1769« 

Given Large Grant 

As Jose rode through the be^^utiful Salinas Valley he dreamed of some 
day returning there and living the *llfe qf a rahchero* He mustered 
out of sdrvlce In 1795 and with his father-in-law, JoaquTn Castro, 
received the 8,ij^6-acre Rancho Buena Vista, one of the first larg^ 
grants In the Mission Soledad area. Young Soberanes worked hard 
but died before he could prove title to all the land. 

His widow moved to Monterey and a few years later their son, 
^Fellclano, tpok over In the vdltey. By 18^1 other grants had given 
the faml ly |22,000 acres, which In later years were Increased^to 
J 15,000 acr^^^ 

In 1839 Mar fa Josefa Sobei^anes married William Brunner Richardson, 
a hard-working tal lor who had come from Baltimore, Maryland, seven 
years before. The adobe was built In 18^3 with wooden a(^dttions 
being made In 18^8. It still stands despite the relatively crude 
building techniques of that era. . 

For six months in ]8k6--k7$ Captain John C» Fremont camped on the 
Richardson ranch property and Incurred a bill with the owner for 
oxen, food and clothing. This $580 debt of the United States Army 
has never been pald.» Wl 1 1 lam Richardson served with Fremont's forces 
for a time before settling down as a rancher at Los Coches. 
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20 year Heyday . ^ 

The ranch enjoyed Its heyday between 18^18 and 1868. For the first , 
six years of that period It was a step on the San Juan-Soledad stage 
and from 185^ to I868 It served passengers and employees of the 
Blxby Overland Stage, rynhing between San F^anclsco and Los Angeles. 
William Richardson was postmaster at the stop. 

The property was acquired by David Jacks 'In 1865. His daughter, 
the late Margaret Jacks, 'donated the adobe and 10 acres to the State 
In 1958. Mrs. Adeline Richardson O'Brien, of Oakland, granddaughter 
of. William B. Richardson, donated a marker and has been a leader In 
seeking to reopen the adobe ,as a tnuseum. , The Division of Beaches 
and Parks maintains the wayside stop and historical monument. A 
plaque has been placed at^the adobe by the California State Park , 
Commission with Mrs. O'Brjen as sponsor. 
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LOS ANGELES BmTHPLACE REBUILT 



OLD PLAZA ONCE THE HUB OF "THE CITY OF THE ANGELS" 

♦ 

''El Pueblo Oe Nuestra Se7(oro Id Ftelna de Los Angeles'* 

Few Americans would recognize thU lengthy» but beautiful, deslg* . 
nation as the original name of the largest American city geograph** 
Icalty» and the third most heavily populated. 

The exact date of the founding of Los Angeles, "City of Our Lady 
Queen of the Angels" Is uncertain. But most historians agree that 
It probably occurred September ^, 1781, when a ^mall band of Spanish 
spldlers, Franciscan Friars and 11^ families, headdfd by Governor 
Felipe de Neve, marched from Hlslon San Gabriel to found a new 
settlement nine miles away. 

Oon^Feltpe de Neve,»as governor of the Province of California, was 
acting on behalf of King Carlos Third of Spain when he established 
the Pueblo. The original plaza was at Zanja Hadre (Hother Oltch) 
through which Irrigation water flowed from flfb Porcloncula* Now 
the Los Angeles^Iver, the stream^ orlglhal name meant "The Little 
Portion** and was^ the deslgnatlon.of the home of St. Francis of 
Asslssl. The Portola Expedition had camped along the river and 
gave It this name on August 2, 1769. 

The original settlers around the Plaza were a foot-sore, home- 
sick band and not the sturdy type de Neve would have preferred as 
farmers. A. chapel was erected In 178^ and by l800 there were 30 
small adobes within the pueblo wall&« 

ORIGINAL SITE FLOODED . 

The river overflowed Its banks that year and the sqttlers moved t<J 
higher ground and the site of today's plaza. 

A permanent church* begun in and dedicated In 1822, replaced ^ 
the chapel and Is the oldest structure In Los Angelas; The oldest 
residence If^ythe city is the ^dobe built on nearby 01 vera Street 
In I8l8 by Don Francisco Avila, two years before Spain yielded 
California to Mexico. 

The Old Pkiza witnessed ceremonies in 18^5 by which Los Angeles 
replaced ftonterey as capital of Alta ^Cal ifornla, a year .before 
the United States took over the territory^ - 

With the 'format ion of Los Angeles County on February 18, 1850, 
and the City of Los Angeles on April k of that year, the Plaza 
became a busy center of activity. For years It was known as 
Sonora Town. 
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Until It wos torn down several years ago, the Lugo Adobe on the 

west side of the Plaza was the only two-»5tory adobe In Us Angeles. 

Built before 18^0 by Vincent Lugo, It once housed St. Vincent's 

College (nov/ Loyola University), first college In Southern California. 

PIO PICO BUILDS ORNATE HOTEL 

Pfo Pico, last Mexican governor of California, built a hotel on the 
Plaza In 1869. This three story building had BiZ rooms and 21 
parlors. Its several bathrooms and other ornat/b features made It • 
the swankiest address south of San Francisco Lh the seventies. 

As the city grew, Its commercial, Industrial and residential KObs 
shifted and the Plaza declined. / 

On April I, 1953, the Plaza was designated as a State Historical 
Monument. More than $2, '♦00, 000 has been appropriated by the state, 
county and city for restoration. The Old Plaza Fire House and 
Masonic Temple have been rebuilt while the Old Pico House, Merced 
Theater, Avila Adobe and other buildings are being restored. A 
graceful Me}< I can klosit has been erected In the center Of the Plaza. 

One of the most Interesting sections of Old Sonora Town Is Olvera 
Street which Is crpwded with Interesting shops and restaurants 
dispensing** colorful Mexican goods and food. 
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LA PURISIMA MISSION 



{ 



tOflPOC CENTER HAD A SAD HISTORY v 

Of all the 2T Spanish Missions that wq re strung like a giant rosary 
from San^iego to Sonoma none has undergone a more complete restora- 
tion than La PurTsIma Concepclon near Lompoc Jn Santa Barbara County. 

• - 

Foredoomed to failure despite heroic sacrifices by the Francisco 
Padres^ It was the llth of the missions aloiig El Camino Real. 
Founded December 8, 1787, It was named Mlsl<5h La Concepclon 
Purfslma cfe Maffa Santfslma In honor of the Feast of thOnimaculat^ 
Conception of the Most Holy Mary, 

* . • ■ 

Accompanied by a military guard, Father Fermln de Lausen set put 
from Santa Barbara 50 miles away to make the foundation. He selected 
a sheltered site near a stream overlooking a wide plain with timbered 
mountains Mn the rear. The Indians had called the rich and fertile 
valley /tigsacupl. • 

Actual construction began In the spring and the padres labored hard* 
at erecting buildings and teaching the natives. E^cistlng records 
tell a fascinating^ story of ,the slow but steady Increase In neophytes 
who numbered more than 1,500 in"^l80^. * ■ 

Relocated After Quakes 

On the morning of December 8, l8l2, the 25th anniversary of Its 
founding, the first of a series of Tylolent earthquakes shook the 
area. Thirteen days latel* the mission was in ruins. The adminis- 
trator, Father Mariano Payeras, a Majorcan who understood the Indian 
dialects, relocatetl' the mission on its present site foxxt miles 
northeast of the Santa tnes RI'Ver. \ 

Father Payeras,-v(ho became president of all the Cal Ifornla missions, 
led his faithful ftand of Indians in a remarkable development at the 
new Site. Large herds of sheep and cattle grazed on the 15^000 
acres. An Intricate water system, forerunner of many California 
Irrigation projects, carried water frojfj three springs through tile 
pipe and tlle-llned aqueducts for a mile to the grain and vegetable 
crops and for service at the mission. 

Droughts, fire, frosts, floods, disease and even an uprising by the 
Indians plagued ia Purfslina. Notwithstanding difficult leSy the new 
adobe and tile church was completed In I8l8, Ranchos extended 14 
leagues to the north and ^outh and six leagues east and west, in 
1821 these produced 8^000 bushels of wheat, barley and corn. One 
hundred thousand pounds of tal low were sold. Between 1822 and 1827 
the mission furnished Santa Barbara Presidio with $13,000 worth of 
Supplies. 
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Father Payeras died April 28, 1823, at 5^ without seeing his mission 
completed. The work went forward under Father Bias Orda'z. Timbers 
were cut In the Santa Ines Mountains and floated down the river. 
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The well-built church was dedicated October 1825, one of 13 
buildings at the new site. 

Secularization Brings Decay 

In 183/*, by decre^ of the Mexican Governor, PurTsima, along with all 
the other missions was secularized and began a sod, slow decay. On 
December ^, l8^5 Governor pfo Pico sold the buildings and 15,000 
acres to Don Juan Templo of Los Angeles for $1,110, By 1903 the land 
an^ ruined buildings were purchased by the Union Oi 1 Company and 
eventually turned over to Santa Barbara County for restoration. 

A joint restoration effort involving the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
National Park Service, California Di-vlslon of Beaches and Parks, the 
Franciscan Order and a citizens' group brought the mission and 966 
surrounding acres back to most of It-s^riglnal form. ^'The colorful 
mission garden has somc^thing bloomlng\t^oughout the year. 

Operated by the Division of Beaches and Pa>Ks, the mission is opened 
seven days a week from 9 to 5 p3. x 
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PIO PICO |4/|NSiON 
WHITTIER HOME RECALLS LAST MEXICAN GOVERNOR 

The colorful career of Pfo de Jesus Pico, last Mjeklcaii governor of 
Cdlifornla, spanned 93 turbulent years f^rom the^nelght of the 
mission period until almost the close of the nineteenth century, 

Hts vigorous life included revolutionary campaigns agaNst Governors 
Manuel Victoria an'd Manuel MIcheftorena; brief opposition to the 
coming of j^he Americans, a career .as Los Angeles businessman and 
councilman and finally an impoverished old age, Pico was born May 5f 
l80l| at San Gabriel Mls{6h, Los'Ang^Jes County, where his father 
was a soldier. The latter died when Pfo was still quite young and 
the boy operated a store to support his large family. 

£arly Rebellious Spirit v. , 

As 5i^young man he watched a military court attempt to try a private 
citizen. The defendant maintained that the military lacked jurls- 
dlcutlon, a radical viewpoint at the time* Infected by his courage, 
PJco Q^pressed his sympathy and was Jailed by the comandante. 

In 18^6 Pico became vocal the '*dlputaclon,'* an advisory council 
to the governor. Ijfi 1829 he;.6btalned his first land grant, the 
8,922«acre Rancho sfamul, upon which he built what was to become a 
•substantial Southern California land empire. 

Two years later, Pico led the first of ^several revolutionary maneuvers. 
Governor Manuel Victoria brought an army down from Monterey to 
crush the young r^bel chief. Alth^gh Pico did not fight with bis 
troops, they managed to win and pave the way. for tfieir leader to 
become governor for ^e first of two period^. The first of these In 
1832-33 Vasted only three months, fn 1838 he attempted unsuccessfully 
to unseat Governor Alvarado but on February. 20, 18^5, he defeated^he 
forced of Governor Mlcheltorena at Cahuenga Pass, and he again ^ 
became governor, this time fpr 10 months. w 

While governor,^ Pico presided over the secularization of many of tht 
missions. He c^ranted large land areas to his brother, Andres, and 
some friends. Later, the United States gpvernment refused to honor 
these grants. ^ ■ " 

Pico went to Mexico In 1846 to^seejc financial help. A few months 
after the sigfiing of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which 
California was ceded to the United States, Pico returned to become 
a loyal American and a successful businessman. In Los Angeles. 

Between August, I85O and March of 1852 he paid $4,642 to the children 
of Juan Crispin Perez for 8,000 acres surrounding the mansion he 
built on th^ San Gabrjel River. ' 

; • 2i2 



This was Pico's favorite home place and It was his last possession In 
Los Angeles County. Unable to compete with American business methods, 
he became Involved In a mortgage deal and was reduced from a wealthy 
man to a pauper. 

Mansion on Maps 

Survey maps provide the earl leSt , gl Impses of the ?(o Pled mansion. 
An 1862 map of Los Nletos Township Includes the mansion In distinctive 
outline and subsequent maps over the next 17 years show the Irregular 
L-shaped strdcture. . t , 

The 1883-84 flooding of the San Gabriel River destroyed the adobe, 
pro Pico built the present "casa" Immedlat^ely thereafter. It was the 
scene of gracious hospitality during the years Pica lived there and 
even after he lost his fortune he was a gracious host. In 1891, 
three years before his death, he departecj. f rom El Ranchlto for the 
last time. - . . 

Efforts to restore Pico's Mansion began In 1906 when the Governor 
Pico Museum and Historical Society of WhitUer and the Landmarks 
Club were formed. Many needed repairs werS^made and the property 
finally was turned over to the California Divislqn of Beaches and 
Parks. Operated by the latter agency, it Is opened daily except 
Monday and Tuesday. It Is located at 6003 Pioneer Boulevard. 
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HEARST'S SAN SIMEON 

c 

$30 MILLION CASTLE, FILLED WITH ART OBJECTS^ OPEN TO PUBLIC 

When mining tycoon George Hearst purchased ^0,000 acres for $30,000 
for a cattle operation In the San» Lucia Mountains In 1865, he payed 
'the way for the construction years later of one of the world*,s most 
grandiose private residences. 

Built at a reputed cost of $30 million by Senator Hearst's son, 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst, La Casa Grande contains thousands 
of Irreplaceable art objects, some of which date back before Christ. 

Formerly accessible only to l.nvited guests, the HeQrst Castje and 
123 surroundlnig acres were deeded to the State of California In 
1958. Travelers, who once could get no closer view than through a 
coln-ln-the-slot telescope In the se^aside vl 1 lage of San Simeon, may 
now tour this State Historical Monument. 

/ 

It 1? difficult to avoid superlatives in describing the lOO-^room 
main house with Its lofty Spanish towers, magnificent Italian gardens 
and Greco-Roman temple and pool. Three guesthouses. La Casa del 
Mar, La del Monte and La Casa del Sol, like the more Imposing 

La Casa Grande, are lavishly furnished with centuries-old tapestries, 
Roman pillars of marble, Venetian settees, Moorish tiles and Persian 
vases. 

HAUNT OF THE FAMOUS 

The Assembly Room, where such guests as Winston Churchill, George 
Bernard Shaw and Calvin Coolidge gathered before dinner, Is 86 feet 
long, 31 feet wide and 23 feet high. Hand-carved Italian church 
choir stalls form the paneling along the old ivory wal 1«. Four 
Flemish tapestries, once^ the pride of the Spanish royal family, depict 
the history of Scipic, the Roman general who defeated Hannibal. 
Visitors now may closely exam^tne hand-carved tables, antique settees, 
rare candelabra, a l6th Century f Ir^eplace large enough for a man to 
stand inside, and elegant rugs. , V 

No less Imposing is the Refectory, or dining room,« which was Hearst's 
favorite. The carved celling came from a I6th Century Italian 
cnonastery while the walls are lined on two sides wTth ancient choir 
stalls from a Catalonia cathedral . Colorful festival banners with 
^^..^JJllg^crest of noble Siennese fami lies hang high above these carved 
/^^body rests once used by monks to lean against. ^ 

It has been said that Hearst spent a million dollars a year for 50 
years combing the*world for the treasures of San Simeon. No royal 
palace ever boasted an outdoor pool as magnificent as the Neptune 
Pool. ' White marble faced with verd-antique marble, Its pillared 
colonnade leads to an ancient Greek temple In whicK4s a depiction 
of Nereids and Neptune. 

0 
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USED AS A SUMMER RETREAT 

The Hearst family began using the ranch as a summer retreat^soon 
after they -acqul red It. As a boy, WMUam went there when Ife was > , 
not touring Europe or enjoying the social events of his native 
San Fcanclscp. In 188? his father gave him the San (Jfanclsco Examiner 
and thus was launqhed a vast publishing empire which e!,ventlial lyy 
Included 30 newspapers, ISpjinagazlnes, 8 radio stations and several 
f I Im companies. 

Hearst began erecting the three guesthouses In 1919 and La Cas^ 
Grande In 1922. Despite the efforts of a small army of Workers 
for 28 years the latter was never completely fi.nlshed. Hearst died 
In 1951 at 88. - 

The Hearst San Simeon State Historical Monument Is located In San l.uls 
Obispo County, five miles from State Highway 1. It Is administered 
by the Division of Beaches and Parks. Lower floor tours are conducted 
dai»>y for a fee of $2' for adults and $1 for chlldren 6 to 12, 
Including the bus ride. Upper floor tours are $^ for adults and 
$2 for children. Reservations for Individuals and groups may be 
arranged by writing the Public Tours Reservation Office, Division 
of Beaches and Parks, P. 0. Bqx 2390, Sacramento 11. Fees for i 
r(?served lower floor tours are $3 for adults and $-2 ^6r children 6 to 
12 and for reserved upper floor tours, $4 for adults and $2 for 
children. ' ' ■ ■■ 
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THE GUTIERREZ ADOBE 



The nine official. Statte Historical Monuments In thd City of^ftonterey 
represent a varied spectrum of the Mexican and American peric^ds. 
Casa Gutierrez Is' now m6re than a century old and was typical of the 
homes occupied by the average Monterey ctt{2:en about the time \ 
Cailtfornia came Into the Unidn. 



The two-story adobe and wood bui Idlng .facing both Cal le Principal 
and Pacific Street, was constructed just before 18^9 by Joaqufn 
Gutierrez. He bad come td Monterey as a l6-year-old fn^,l83l from 
Chile. In the iB^iO's after duty as a soldier at -the Mgrtterey 
Presidio, he married Jpsef a Escobar, daughter of Marc^tlno Escobar, 
one-;t I me alcalde .of Monterey and a wealthy* trade/. 

Monterey Justice of the Peace * ^ ^ 

Gutierrez served as a Justice of the Peace earj|y jn his career and at 
one time owned Ranchp El Poterero^de San Carlo's^v-a large Mexican land 
graftt In Carmel Valley. He and his wiffe buflt the adobe, reared 
th^fr 15 children there and the family occupied the (^ulldlhg until 
around 1900. _ ^ 

Some published references claim that the building Wcis once used as 
a headquarters by Itt^ Col. Nicholas Gtitierrez, while twice serving 
as governor of California under the Mexican i;pgime. Although Nicholas 
and Joaqufn might have been distantly related, It is unlikely that 
Governor Gutierrez ever occupied the premises at 590 Calle Principal. 

An 1849 map of Monterey lists the adobe as the property of Jacob 
Leese, a brother- in- law. of General Mariano G. Vallejo. Just prior 
to that time Leese had traded some property In San Francisco for 
/buildings owned by Thomas Lark in In Monterey, and the Gutierrez 
/property may have been invotved.. The 1852 Monterey a«essment rol Is 
listed Joaqufn and Josef a Gutierrez as owners* ^ 

Saved by Monterey Foundation 

Sixteen years ago the Montlprey Foundation, a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to preservlngr historic edifices, purchased the adobe when 
It was threatened with destruction.. The foundation, did some restor- 
ation work andjn 19^4 sold It^to the State Division of Beaches and 
P^rks. Leased as a concessFon for a European style coffee house, 
visitors are welcomed; by David Walton, the proprietor. 

A second adobe^whlch adjoins It at 580 Calte Principal (s occupied 
by an Interior decorator. This building once was th§ home of one of 
the Gutierrez children, Mrs. johh W. Ml 1 ler, and the buildings hjave 
a common connecting wal I « - 

' -216 ■ . " . 
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Gutted by fire In 1$63, .efforts have been made to retain the appear- 
ance and nature of the^riglnal bulidlng. Fifth and sixth -genera- 
tions of the Gutierrez famUly reside In the Monterey Peninsula. area. 
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LOS ENCINOS 



EARLY SAN FERNANDO RANCH FED BY WARM SPRINGS' • 

One of the most significant ventures in the history of early Californ 
was the ^'party of discovery*' which Father Junfpero .Serra sent north 
from San Diego to find a coastal trail to Monterey Bay In 1769. 

Headed by Don Gaspar de Portofa, the party learned, much about the 
unexplored mountains and valleys as they pushed overhand to found 

secorf^l^mission. Amoog their discoveries was the San Fernando 
Valley <nd, inadvertently, California petroleum. > 

Aft^'r pausing brief ly in what is now tbs Angeles, the party arrived 
at the floot of the Santa Monica Mountains on August 5^ They were v 
pro|^abf1y still stained and smelling of tar after almost foundering 
^ the previous diay in an ;6i ly marsh which today is k^^ . 

Tar Pits. The dlar^ of Father Juan CfespT,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nj^ntlj^liied that;^^i^i^ta in substance like pitch steamed an4 bubbled on? 
the ground^' the first notice anyone took of California's fabulous 
black gold. ' . ^ ^ ~ ' \ ' ■ '■ 

. ■ - . ■ ■ " ■ . ■ 

GREETED BY FRIENDLY NAtlVES - ^S^; 

Moving up the valley, Father Crespl wrote^^^'^^^^ a Very large 

pool of fresh water where we met two very large vi 1 lages of very 
friendly tractable heathens; the men, wpmien and children must amount 
to nearly 200 souls. «. they ajfl stood with basins full of their sorts 
of pinole-drlhk and sage tea ready to be given for oiif fefreshffient. 
We drew off a little into the shade of avgreat ,wl>t t^i^ to make 

camp and told them to bring It to us at tht camp^^f^ On 
a hot 'August afternoon It was a' pleasant place to 

The location Is now a part of the Los Encinos State Historital Monu* 
ment at IG756 Moorpark Street, Encino. • r; 

Twenty-eight years la|er, Francisco Reyes, alcalde (mayor) of the 
pui^lp of Los Angel^|i, was given the ^,460Vad¥e Enetnb Rancho by the^ 
Fr^lyscan Fathers In exchange for a smaller rancho near San Fernando 
Mis^ipn. A pne«room stone hut, which Reyes built as a shelter for 
his cattlemen at Encino, still stands. 

After complaining that Reyes had dealt unjustly with the Indian!^ he 
employed, the Mission Fathers gave the ranch to three 6f them. These, 
men eventually sold It to Don Vicente de la Osa who built an a<ipbe 
In 18^9 which stilt stands. Of mission-type construction, this V 
nine- room structure has walls two«!»feet thick and outside conne^tl^ig, 
doors. 



De la Osa and his wife, .ftlta, reared 1^ children t!here and dTsplayed 
typical Spanish hospitality to travelers passing through the valley. 

Rancho Los Enclnos became a stage station In l858-when the Butter- 
fleld'Stage served both Santa Susana Pass and the Calabasas route 
of El Camino Re^l. In 186? the ranch was sold to James Thompson 
and two years later to Eugene Garnler. This Frenchman built a 
two-story limestone house In the provincial architecture of his 
native land fHm stone quarried on the ranch, 

GUITAR-SHAPED LAKE 

Garnler dammed the springs Into a lalce^ shaped In the form of a 
Spanish guitnr. T hf- co m |n ti^'tt<-«^»^^'^"" w ater Is still an all- 
year source for th^Los Angeles River. \^ < 

Several owners possessed the ranch before ItXwas subdivided In 1915. 
The State of California bought the heart of l^ in 19^9, a five-acre 
'plot which contains the Osa Adobe, Garnler Hdnte, Reyes stone hut, 
the springs and lake. These buildings are malbtalned by the Division 
of BeachAs and Parks and open to the public fr^m. 10 a.m. to 5 p.iT'. 
from Wednesday to Sunday. 
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CASA SOBERANES 



There Is a greater concentration of official California Historical 
Monuments In Monterey than In any other city In the state. Eight 
of the nine monuments feature the adobe construct lon^so greatly 
Identified with the Mexican and early American periods of CaUfornla^^s 
past* <^ 

Outstanding amortg these tradltlon«f 1 1 led bui ldings Is •'The House 
-With the Blue Gate.'* Casa Soberanes at 336 Pacific Street Is * 
believed to be 125 years old and Is In an excellent state of preser** 
vatlon. 

Th6re have been only four owners beginning with Its builder Don Jose 
^E^t^^da^ who was commanding officer of the Presidio of Monterey In 
the l.8^*0's. Estrada sold the two*»story residence to Don Fellclano 
Soberapesy son-^ln-law ofJOon Ygnaclo ValleJo« 

Presented to State • 

l.n \SOZp the property was sold to Jean Booth, who later married 
Ruben Luis Serrano, a grandson of Florencio SerranOj Monterey 
alcalde under Mexican rule. Ownership again changed hands In 19^1 
when the picturesque adobe was acquired by the late Wlltlairn M. 
O'Donnell, co-»publ Isher of the Monterey Perflnsula HeraM and his 
wife. Mayo Hayes O'Oonnell, distinguished California historian. 

In June, 1953 > Mrs. 0' Donne 1 1 presented Casa Soberanes to the State 
of California. She will continue to reside there during her life- 
time after which* the home and garden will be open to the public 
under the auspices of the State Division of Beaches and Parks. 

The house contains six large rooms and two spacious halls. The cool 
"Sdobe walls are 33 Inches thick and glass In the wimiows was brought 
"around the Horn'* before the Gold Rush. The original handmade tile 
and some shakes form the roof covering. 

Nationally Known Structure^ ^ 

Often featured In national magazines, the living room has been used 
as an example of earl^y California adobe construction In the Thorne 
collection of miniature "Early. American Homes" In the Chicago Art 
Museum. Center point of interest 1$ a functioning fireplace. The 
mantelpiece and sides are of wood but the manV coats of black paint 
and careful carvings give an Impression of metaU ' ^ 

Electricity, modern plumbing and a central heating system were 
Installed many years ago but Mrs, O^Oonne^ll arjd the prior owner, 
Mrs, Ruben Serrano, were careful that the' addition of comforts and 
conveniences did not mar the authentic beauty. Except for the 
elimination of an outside staircase that led to the balcony .and 
bedrooms, few external changes \^y/e been made. 
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The beeutlfuUy landscaped grounds remiln as they always were. 
Flower beds ore encircled by century-old, sunken glass bottles^ AlP 
of the doors ore handcarved from single pieces of wood and large keys 
arc used on the massive brass locks. 

Case Soberanes Is not available for public visiting. 
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HiiSSION PADRE 

JUNIPERO SERRA LAUNCHED STATE AS FARH, ECONOMIC EMPIRE 

It Is ifi )nter05t;tng commcnttry on Cillfornld history th«t the two 
men chosen to represent the state In Stttuiry Hell In the^ nation's 
capltol should both be cilergyment 

When asked to designate Its two most outstanding foundlhg heroes as 
representatives for this national hall of fame, California chose 
Father Junlpero Serra, founder of the missions, and Reverend Thomas 
Starr King, a San Francisco minister who helped keep California In 
the Union during the Civil War^ 

Frail of body and Incredibly ^mble, Padre Serra founded the first 
nine missions tn of 21 that stretched 600 mll^i from San 

Diego to Sonoma^ Betpved by the Indian natives , respected by the 
Spanish military and revered by his Franciscan compatriots , Serra 
' has the distinction of being both a national hero and a candidate 
for sainthood* 

FRAIt AS A CHILD 

Miguel Jpse*" Serra was born of poor but pious parents In Petra, on ^ 
the Spanish Island of Majorca, November 24, I713# So frail he almost 
failed to qualify for the novitiate, Serra entered the seminary at 
16 with the religious name of Junfpero, A scholar who attained a 
doctorate In Sacred Theology, he beceme a professor In the National 
University In 1734» 

Eager to win souls In the New World,, Father Serra volunteered for 
mission duty. After service In Puerto Rico, Mexico and Baja 
California he started north to Upper California* Responding to an 

J order of the ICIng of Spain to secure California against the Russian 
threat from the North, Serra accompanied Spanish soldiers Into San 
Diego and there|founded the first mission, July 16, 1769* 

Beset at first by hostile Indians and lacking food and supplies, * 
Serra sailed to Monterey to found a second mission, June 3 1 1770. 
A year later, this was transferred. to CaVmel and became Serra's 
headquarters^ in steady succession he founded missions at San 
Antonio (July 1771); at San Gabriel (September 8, 1771); San Luis 
Obispo (September I, 1772); San Francisco (October 9» 1776); San Juan 
Capistrano (November I, 1776); Santa Clara (January 12, 1777) and 
San Buenaventura (March 31, 1782) and was authoi^lzed to found Santa 
Barbara In 1784* 
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TAUGHT INDIANS MANY TRADES " " 

Known affectionately to the Indians as "El VIeJo" (the old man) Serra, 
with the assistance of artisans from Mexico, taught them to make 
mortar, cement, brick and tile, hpw to hew stone and timber and 
fashion Iron agricultural Instruments and domestic utensils. He 
taught the natives to work, sing sacred music and to pray. Within 
the valleys and the sun-swept hills he found only waste and 
desolation. After 15 years he left bountiful crops and unnumbered 
flocks and herds. 

Life left his palo-wracked body on a board bed In his cell at Carmel, 
August 28, 1784, at the age of 70. He Is burled at the mission there. 

He traveled 4,285 miles past the purple lupine and yellow puppies 
of El Camlno Re^l. His Is a beloved name respected by all, 

A simple shaft tin Monterey's Pacific Street Is the official California 
Monument that marks Serra' s arrival there aftd the point at which 
Sebastian Vizcaino came ashore In 1602. 



The Serra statue was unveiled In the Capitol In Washlngtoa In 1931. 
A monument Is currently being sculptured for the grounds 6f the 
State Capitol In Sacramento and should be unveiled and dedicated 
sometime In 1966. 
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MONTEREY CUSTOM HOUSE 

7, 



THREE FLAGS HAVE FLOWN FROM THIS HALLOWED SlTfi WHERE SLOAT LANDED 

Oldest Government Building In California, the Custom House at 
Monterey, Is steeped In the history of three notions: Spain, 
Mexico and the United States. 

It wais from the flagpole of this adobe structure that the Stars 
and Stripes flew whin Commodore John Drake Sloat landed ther-e 
July 7, \Qk(>p with United States Naval forces and took possession 
in the name of his country. 

Near here the Spanish merchant-trader Sebastian Vizcafno landed In 
1602, Seven years earlier a shipmate of Vizcafno, Sebastian 
Rodriguez Cermeno, probably became the first white man to see 
Monterey Bay. Cermeno, a Portuguese who had been In command of/ the 
Spanish galleon San Auqustfn , reached htonterey In December 10, 1595, 
In a small boat he constructed'whtn the San AugustTn was wrecked at 
Drake •s Bay, 

SERRA, PORTOLA ARRIVE 

Don Gasper de Portola arrived bt Monterey Bay the second time on 
May 2^, 1770, and a week later Father Junfpero Serra catne to start 
Mlslon San^Carlos. 

The exact' year In which the original Custom House was built by the 
Spanish Is uncertain. The older portion of the pres^rnt structure 
was built by Mexico In 1827 after It had declared its Independence 
from Spa la. The American part was bui It .4n: l8^l. and 'completed 
early In 18A6. 

For many years this tKlck-walled building was the only custom house 
north of Mexico, All business of a maritime nature Involving 
northern California was conducted there. The first custom house In 
San Francisco was not opened until 1850. 

From 18^6 to 1849 the Monterey building was used as a quarters and 
warehouse for the naval and military forces is well as a port of 
entry. The shift of trade toward SSn Francisco began about 1848 but 
customs were collected at Monterey untM about 1867. 

Thousands of vlsttoi"^ tach year pass through this building on the 
southeast corner^ off' Alva rado and Scott- streets^ To even the most 
casual student o'f history there are numenpis objects of fascination, 
such as a smal I cannon from the ship Natalie, which was the Sloop . 
of War Inconstant on which Napoleon escaped from Elba In I8l5« The 
Natalie, was-Twrec^ed on the Monterey beach In 1834.' 
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MILITARY, SOCIAL CAPITAL 

During the Sjpanlsh and Mexican periods, Monterey was the military 
and social capital of Alta California. The port was busy with 
tiumcrous '^Boston Ships'' comfng around the Horn to trade. When ships 
were In pott the Xustom House was the scene of gr^nd fandangos with 
lanterns slung along the balcony and music provided by piano and 
guitars. 

In the United States frigate Savannah was at anchor In the Bay 
of. Monterey: Officers from the ship borrowed the Custom House and 
gave a grand ball to which many of the pretty Spanish youngs ladles 
of the area were Invited. The American and Mexican colors were 
Interwtned to show the harmony between the host and guests but the 
next year the two nations were at war. ^ 

When the goyernm^ot closed the Custom Mouse In the l860*s T. .6. Lambert 
a sea captalni was placed In charge of It and he carted for It until 
1880 when It began to fall Into disrepair. 

Through the Intercession of the Native. Sons of the Golden West, 
title eventually passed from the Federal Government to the State of 
California. Gradual restoration was carried out and a museum opened 
there on July 7, 1929. the 83rd anniversary of the Sloat landing. 
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SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 



THREE PERIODS OF HISTORVdBtEND AT OLD MISSION TOWN 

'•At San Juan Bautl^sta ther« lingers more of the atmosphere of the 
oTdcn-tlme than Is to be found In any place else In CaHfornla." 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 

The author'of •'Ramono*' wrote these words years ago but many of the 
250,000 persons who vl«lt this mission town and Sta^AHlstortcal 
Monument annually would a>gree the statement Is still true. 

y i 

Three periods of history - Spanish, Mexican and American - are 
represented and there Is something of Interest for even the most 
casual student. . I 

POPULATION UNCHANGED * / 

Present-day population of the San Benito County town of San Juan 
Beutlsta Is Only slightly more than 1,000, which Is what It was at 
the height of Tts nineteenth century glory. This lack of metro- 
politan air emphasizes the community's qual'ntness. 

The San Juan Historical Monument has been operated by the State 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Beaches and Pajrks^ 
since I933i and consists of five principal buildings facing the 
old Plaza* Although technically not a part of the Monument, the 
mission Is Integrally a part of the Plaza complex. 

MIsIon San Juan Bautlsta was founded June 2^^ 1797 and was the 
scene of one of the most successful efforts by the Franciscan padres 
to civilize the Indians. The present church was begun In I803 and 
completed In 1812. The mission has been In continuous operatloil 
and a bell, presented by the King of Spain upon completion of the 
two large adobe buildings, still summons worshippers. Flowers^v and 
fruit trees are descended from plants brought from the Old World. 

A small village began to develop around the MislcSp Plaza and In ?8|4 
a one-story adobe barracks was erected to house a guard of SpanI^h^ ^ 
soldiers, in 1858 Angelo Zanetta added a second story to the - 
building and operated It as a hotel for many years. His cuisine^" 
became famous and San Juan Bautlsta was a stopping place for seN^n 
stage I Ines. 

The Castro Adobe, next door to the barracks-hotel building, was 
built In iS'fl, during the Mexican period, to provide quarters and 
an office for the secretary of General Jos^ Castro, prefect of the 
First District. 
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with the close of the Mexican period, Castro soM.the adobe In 
December, 18^8 to Patrick Breen, a survivor of the Donner Party of 
]8k6. The Breen family -lived there for many years, becomFng 
prosperous ranchers. A son, James, w^s the first Jud£p<^f San 
Betilto County. 

LIVERY RELICS ON DISPLAY 

1 " ^ 

An old livery stable holds a fascinating collection of many kinds 
of horse-drawn equipment. Built In 187^, It was operated In 
conjunction with the 'hotel. 

Next to the stable Is the Zanetta House, built In 1868. Angelo 
Zanetta had torn down a mission adobe used to house unmarried 
Indian girls and utilized the good brick for the outer walls to 
build his home. Zanetta used the first floor as a residence and 
the upper floor for community dances gijd festivities. 

San Juan Bautlsta may be reached by turning east of Highway 101 on 
Highway 156 .toward Holllster. Highways 101 and 156 Intersect about 
halfway between Gilroy and Salinas. 

The Monument Is open every day to the public. 



. THE SONOMA BARRACKS 



BEAR FLAG REVOLT STAGED FRONT HISTORIC CUARTEl 



A twenty-eIght*-year-old Mexican A/rmy lieutenant and a small band of 
soldiers departed from the Presralo de San Francisco la December, 
183^, on what was to prove one of the most Important politico- 
military expeditions In the. history of the Western Hemisphere. 

Stalwart mW I tary tradi tlon had existed In the family of Mcirlano 
Guadalupe V4>lleJo for more than three centuries. In 15p0> one of 
his ancestors, Admiral Alonzo Vollejo, on orders of Don Francls?o 
Bobadllla, governor of San Domingo, took Christopher Coliimbus from 
the New World to Spain In chains. Another ancestor, Don Pedro 
Vallejo, was at the\side of Cortes In his expedition to Mexico In . 
1519 while Mariano's father, Ignaclo Vfcente Ferrer Vallejo,, a 
n^atlve of Mexico, did Army duty at seven of the California missions 
founded by Father Serra. ' 

JoseT FIgueroa, Mexican Governor of California, feared that the 
Russians Intended to expand their colony at Fort Ross and Bodega 
to Include vast stretches of the American continent. Young Vallejo, 
r then In his fifth yeaV as commander of the Presidio of San Francisco, 
vyas chosen to colonize Northern California and was given the title 
Conmiandante-General of the Northern Frontier of Alta California. 

On June 2^, 1835, Vallejo founded the pueblo of Sonoma, where a 
mission had been established 12 years earlier. He laid out an, 
eight-acre plaza around which were built the commaliaant • s home, a 
cuartel (or barracks) and the homes of his younger brother, Salvador. 
Vallejo and Jacob P. Leese, a brother-in-law. 

FIGUEROA ORDERS RUSSIANS HALTED . " 

A three-part set of orders had been Issued to Vallejo at^Konterey 
by General FIgueroa. The first of these described the>^ocedures 
to be followed In laying out-ihe town of , Sonoma and the extent of 
Vallejo's powers. The second directive read, In part, *'many are 
the objectives that the Superior Government has In view; but the 
principal one Is to arrest, as soon as possible, the progress of 
the Russian settlemertti of Bodega and Ross, In order to make 
Ineffective all the ulterior designs of that government to ours, 
' 'ch would cause great difficulties to the natfofi.*' 



Under the heading "very private," a third part of his orders reminded 
Vallejo of difficulties he faced In colonlzjng the area, bi^t predicted 
"posthumous fame" If he succeeded. ' _ * 

The two-story redwood, adobe and brjck barracks were built between 
1839 and iS^fl. Me>^lcan trdops garrisoned here drilled In the Plaza 
until ]Q^6, Land was I granted by Vallejo to a nuirjjer of. Americans . 
emanating from Sonoma, - ' 
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It soon became apparent that the Rttsslans had lost any opportunity 

to colonize and on December 12, l8^fl, Captain John A. Sutter purchased 

the Husslans' property, 

BEAR REVOLT SHORT-LIVED • . 

On June group of t;he American settlers seized the barracks 

and ralsedgthe Bear Flag from the^ flagpole. The short-lived l^evolt 
against Mexico ended July 9> iS^o^^when United' States, Army Lieutenant 
Joseph Warren Revere, a grandson 9f PaiUl Revere, raised the American 
flag on the same staff. > ^ 

The United States, mi 1 1 tary remained In Sonoma until 1852 after whlcH 
the historic pueblo garrison became the first Sonoma County. court- 
house. In the I860's Vallejo used the lower fldor of the building 
for a wine cellar and Solomon Schocken, who bad purchased the nearby 
mission, operated a general store th^re In tfte 1880' s. The State 
Division of Beaches and Park;? has had title to" the building since 
1950 and plans to open It eventual ly 'forNpubllc tours. 

It is appropriate. In view of the centuries-long Val lejo family 
military tradition, that a nuclear submarine bearing the name of. " 
Mariano Vallejo wMI be commissioned by the United States Navy 
next year, and that it Is being built at Mare Island In a city 
bearing the General's name. 
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, SANTA CRUZ 



By the autumn of 1791 Spanish military and religious centers 
dotted the CaUfomle coast from San Diego to S^an Francisco^ 

The flaAof King Carlos^lV f lew proudly- fron^ many staff s signifying 
xomp let* control of the land by 5jpaJn, 

Five years earlier Father Francisco Pal ou| convinced his superior; 
the saintly Father Jurttpero Serra, that the twelfth mission In the 
California chain should be established near the\ presented ty of 
Santa Cruz on Northern Monterey Bay. \ 

^ s 

On Sunday, September 25, 1791, Father Fermin Frdinclsco de Lausenj^ 
successor to Serra as head of*^the missions, founded Mislon La 
Exaltaclon de la Santa Cruz (The Exaltation of t^e Holy Cross), 

AIDED BY OTHER MISSIONS 



^Wlth donations of horses, cows, oxen, mules, ^Kecip and two bushels 
of barley for seed sent from the mhsslons at San Francesco, Carmel 
and Santa Clara, the Franchscans beg^n patiently aiding Indians. 

The establishment was found to be too clofee to the San Lor^(nzo_y 
River and it was moved to higher groahd\ The first stone of 
• Hi sl5n Santa Cruz was laid February 27, 1792, and the complete 
structure dedicated In the spring of 179^. 

Built on a mesa above the river, th^ church was 112 feet lohg, 29 
feet wide, 25 feet high wfth walls five feet thick. The vaulted 
roof was first covered with thatch and later recovered with tile. 
The chapel took 1^ mont>is to build and was dedicated May 10, 179^. 

Santa Cruz was one of the loveliest cities of all the Fr-ahclscan 
statlQns In Cal i fornla. The soi 1 was fertl le and the cl imate Ideal, 
but hope of a large and prosperous mlss,ion was never ful ly real I zed. 

Activity Increased with the building of a flour mill and granary 
and a house for looms. The last two sides of the mission building 
we re^ completed In 1795. ' The Indians were not warlike and no wall 
was ever built around the mission, ( 

The stumbling block was VI I la Branciforte. This community, named 
for Miguel de la Grua Talamenca f1ar<|t(es de Branciforte, Viceroy of 
Mexico, was establ Ished to gratify his conceit and was created over 
the protests of the Vranctscans.v This pueblo was built contrary to 
the royal decrees which forbade white settlers within a league of 
an Indian missions. 
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ENFORCED SELF-GOVERNMENT FAILS 

Branciforte was settled largely by undesirables, mostly convicts 
deported for that purpose from Guadalajara, Mexico. They had been 
told taff tales df the wealth of California. The attempt by . ' ^ 
Governor Don Diego de Borica to force self-government on the Indians 
at Santa Cruz failed as it did at San Jose and Los Angeles. 

In January, 1798 Father Manuel Fernandez^rpte ••everything was in 
a bad way; I89 neophytes h^ad deserted, leaving only 30 to 40 to do 
all Jthe work; that the land was overflowed and only half the planting 
doneVthat the llvestpck were dying; that a dead whale on the beach 
was' attracting an unusual number of wolves and bears and that the 
establishment of»the Villa Branciforte added to the general 
despondency." 

The notorious Argentine privateer HyM|l I to jBoudhard appeared off 
Monterey Bay on November 20, I8I8 wim two vessels. The mission - 
superior, Father. Albes, fleU in. fear to' Santa Clara. When he 
returned he learned that although the pirates had not attacked, 
people from Branciforte bad stolen some mission property. ^ 




The mission was secularizedi^by Governor FIgueroa in l^J^and earth- 
quake% in 1840 and 1857 destroyed the building and its treasures 
and posse«s:sions disappeared. In I858 a parish church was erected 
andjajiid?e modern one in ^B69. 

In 1931 a replica of the mission was built 75 yards from the original 
site. « 




GENERAL VALLEJO'S HOME 



General Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo played a significant and mahy- 
slded role In the affairs of Northern California during the 83 years 
of his busy and rewarding lifetime. 

Born In Monterey July 4, I807, he was the son of Don Ignacjd Vicehte 
^ Ferrer Vallejo, native of Las CanTadas, of the state of Jal fsco, 
Mexico, who came* to California as a member of the expedition of 
Captain Fernando de Rivera y Moncada In \77k. ' 

A good student and an avid reader, Mariano Vallejo betam6 a cadet in 

thc^ohterey Gompfany of the Mexican Army and secretary of Governor ' 
rCAls Argue no at the age of T6.^ In l831/whHe only he was 
Splaced In charge of the Presidio de San Francisco and for the next 

five years helped to organize the first town government for San 

Francisco. 

YOUNG LIEUTENANT CHOSEN 

The presence of the Russian cofdny at Fort 'Ross posed A threat to 
Mexico's role in California at that time. In 1835 Governor Jpse' 
Figueroa selected young Lieutenant Vallejo to command a group of 
soldiers at Sonoma as a buffer agja Inst the kussKar^ to the north. 

Vallejo held the joint title of Military Commander \nd Director of 
Colonization on the Northern Frontier/ He laid out )the largest 
plaza in all Cal Ifornia .^hd made thiS the center of Sthe toum of 
Sonoma. His orders di retted him to preside over the secularization 
of San Francisco Solano Missidn, the only one of Callfornja's 21 
missIons/estabVrshed unjder f^xican rule. 

\ \x\ this latter ai5signment?he attempted to be as humane as possUbW 
He allotted portions of the mission lands and cattle to the Indian 
, neophytes and launched them as Independent ranchers. 

A section of Solano County, 80,000-acre Rancho Soscol/was granted 
to Vallejo In March, 18^3 by Governor Micheltorena. His Rancho j 
Petaluma, consisting of 66,622 acres, vta^ granted rto him In two 
parcels, one section In 1834 by Governor l^igueroa and the other in 
1844 by Governor Micheltorena. At Rancho Petaluma he conducted a 
vast operation, Involving the growing of grains, fruits and vegetables 
Hides and tallow were produced abundantly and the Indians worked ' 
the fields and rode as yaqueros, 

> Vallejo's first home in Sonoma, the Casa Grande, ^^aced the "plaza 
and wa^ built In 1835, His second home, Lachryma Montis. (Latin for 
"Tear of the Mountain**) was built a mile northwest of the plaza. ; 
The sit0 was chosen for the abundant spring pn the mountainside 
which developed his estate of Some 300 acres Into a show place 
California. Here he lived for almost 40 years and upon his death 
in 1890 he was buried on^an eminence overlooking his estate. 
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Although Vallejo was loyal to t\}s Mexican superiors^ he was be^et 
by dissentlons among his own people and by agents of foreign govern- 
ments who wanted to get a foothold In C9lifora!a« 

On the morning of June 14, 1846, 33 American settlers on the sugges- 
tion of Captain Fremont made a political prtsoner of Valjejo. The 
group known as the Bean Flaggers seemed totally unaware that Vallejo 
had advocated ten w6el^s before the annexation of C^p^llfornla to the 
V United States. They kept htm a prlso^r at: Sutter's Fort 48 days, 
23 while the Sear flag was flying and under the American flag* 
during the military occupation. On July 7 the American Flag was 
raised in Monterey and on the 9th at San Francisco and Sondma bV 
th§ American officials. Orders were,glve^n for Vallejo's release 
and he» was freed August ,2, 1846. ' 

E^RACED UNITED STATES CAUSE V 

Vallejo gladly embraced the cause of the United States. He served/ 
as one of the eight Cal IfornlfK members to the Constitutional Conven-* 
tlon in Monterey In September, 1849 and was the f irst State ^Senator 
from Sonoma County. Through his efforts the State^ Capl tal was 
located from 1851 to 1853 In ValJejo, a city named for him* 

Lachryma Montis, located at' West Spain Street and Third Street West 
Fn Sonoma', is open to the public from 1^ to 5 daily under the auspj^< 
of the California Division of Beaches and Parks. ^ 
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PETALUHA ADOBE 



Of all the ploiwers who left their Imprint on California, none was 
more benef Ic^nt^ than Generil Mariano Guadalupe Vallcjo. Previous / 
chapters describe the remarkable career of this humane man. This 
article deals with his dream of a ranching cmplre at Pctaloma. 

The Mexican Government, which Vallejo had seryed faithfully as an 
Army officer and civl I off Iclal , conveyed to him title to 66,622 
acres of the original Petaluma Rancho, This came In seRarate grants 
by Governor Jose Flgueroa In 183^ and Governor Manuel Mlcholtorena 
In I8Mf. . . » 

Concerned with encroachment of a Russian colony at Fort Ross, 
Frgueroa had selected young Lieutenant Vallejo to be military 
commander and director of^ colonization on the northern frontier.' In 
an effort to build a buffer against the Czar's colonists, VaMejo- - 
established headquarters at Sonoma and a. vest farming operation at 
Petaluma. ( ■ 

LARGEST ADOBE BUILDING 

Hub of this agricultural venture was probably the largest adobe 
sti-ucture ever erected In California. Begun In the late I830*s, It 
was under construction for four years and cost $80,000. The two- 
story building originally was about 200 feet square. The two to 
four foot-wide adobe walls were covered with mud plaster and white- 
washed with lime made of sea shells. 

Wide, wooden balconies and an overhanging >oof protected the wa|Is 
against damage by rain. Iron bars and heavy shuttered windows were 
Biede to close In case of an attack by Indians. /Such assaults never 
occurred since friendly natives were happy to work for Salvador ValleJ 
Mariano's younger brother, first manager of the operation. 

No large nails were aveilable, so. the rough redwood Joists and rafters 
were secured with great wooden pegs. Smaller pegs hefd together door 
and |/lndow frames and ^the lighter woodwork. Square, hand wrought 
nails were also used. 

A large tannery made the shoes for soldiers and vaquerosv A black- 
smith shop produced spurs, tools and other scarce metal Items. Vines 
transplanted from San Rafael MIsldn produced s^ucculent grapejs. 

Within 10 years Vallejo 's livestock Included 10,000 head of cattle 
and 3,000 sheep. One fourth of the herd was slaughtered each year 
to provide from $15,000 to $18,000 from hides and tallow. 
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SUMMER A CAY TIME 



Vallejo brought his fanlly to the hacienda from Sonoma every summer 
to lead a gay fiesta at 8fteep*"shearln|i^tlme. 

A thorough gentleman, Vallejo was beloved by hls^employees and 
associates. He entertained visiting military off Iclals and supplied 
horses and cattle for new'settlers. Among thosV he befriended was 
Lllburn W. Boggs, former governor of Missouri and first Sonoma post- 
(noster*, .'The Boggs family traveled part of the way west with .the . 
Donner Party and were sheltered at Petaluma for months by the kindly 
Vallejo. 

Had Vallejo been jrore of a businessman and less of a public spirited 
citizen, his Petaluma project would have Succeeded. He sd4d the 
adobe and adjolnlncj land to William H. Whiteside In 1857,. Two. years 
later It was sold to William 0. Bliss vyho partially restored It. 

The Native Sons of the Golden West afcqulred the prop&rty In igiQ and 
after doing additional restoration work transferred»tltle to the 
State In 1950. , 

In 1880, at the age of 73, Vallejo paid his first visit to the 
crunvbllng bu^^TBTiHUi^ 30 years. 'Mt*s a sad memory,*' he wrote to 
son, *»but dhe bows to tljiat which says that 'all Is perishable In the 
world.* |\compare that old relic with myself and th^e comparison Is 
an exact one, ruins and dilapidation. What a difference between then 
and now. Then youth, strength and riches; now age and poverty." 

Now under the care of the Division of Beaches and Parks, Petaluma 
Adobe Is open to visitors dally from 10 a.m. taj p.m. 
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ANGEL ISUNO 

/ ^ • ■ ■ 

HISTORY'. FtUED SPOT tS^ SECOND LARGEST IS l^/^ND lU SAN FRANC i SCO. BAV 

The second largest Island fn San Francisco Bay !s a ^^O-acre hilly 
terrain which Is both a State Park and an off Iclal California 
Historical Monument, 

Know,n familiarly as Angel Island, It was named "Isla de Nuestra 
^Senora de Los Angeles" In honor of the Virgin Mary by Don Juan de 

Ayalo In 1775, sU years before 'the CItjy of Los Ai^geles was given 

a similar name. Lieutenant de Ayala used Its most sheltered cove 
-as an anchorage for his Spanish packet, San Carlol, for AO days 

while he explored and'charted every stretch of the bay." 

The one-square mile Inland has served many purposes since the San i'T 
Carlos, which was probably the first ship to enter the Golden Gate,! ' 
first dnopped anchor there. Early explorers swore that ghosts ^ 
walked Its moonlit paths. In turn It bece^ne; a cattle ranehv-trpel-a ted 
.by Antonio Marfa Oslo under grant from Mexican Governor Alvarado. . - 
prison, ImmlgHtlon station, a United States Public Health quarantine 
station, a fortified harbor defense Installation, an Army fort and 
overseas military staging area, NIKE missile defense center and 
since 1962 a recreation area with great pqtentlal for public Service. 
The Coast Guard maintains two lighthouses and a small station there, 
at one of v/hlch is a large bell that Is the oldest fog warning device 
on the bay. 

MANY QUARANTINE FACILITIES 

In I88B Congress appropriated $103,000 to construct a quarantine 
station there and by I893 the Public Health Service had built an 
administration building, detention barracks for 500, hospital, 
laboratory and disinfecting plant.. The USS Omaha, borrowed from 
the Navy In 1893, was fitted out as a detention ship and anchored 
In Hospital Cove until It was condemned In I9l4. 

The Army's Camp Reynolds consisted of two sections, the West^and 
East garrisons, v/hlch played Important roles In West Coast defenses 
through four wars. Todjiy scores of old buildings deteriorate In 
these areas. Army Installations were maintained there from 1863 to 
19^6 and from 195^ to 1962, The remains of 131 soldiers and 
'civilians were removed from the Island to Golden Gate National 
Cemetery In 19^7. ' 

The most famous of many duels fought on Angel Island at Fort McDowell 
*»resu1ted In the death of a young state senator, William Ferguson, 
at the hands of his friend, George P. Johnson, over the slavery 
question on August 21, 1858. Johnson, who as an assemblyman, had 
advocated more severe penalties for dueling, sobbed as he held the 
dying Ferguson In his aVms. 
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PEAK HONORS MRS* UIVERHORE 



Largely a block of sandstone. Angel Island rises to a height of 776 
feet and commands remarkable views In every direction. Its highest 
peak I long known as Mount Ida^ has been renamed Mount Ctiro l tne 
LIvermore In tribute to the distinguished Harln Couaty resident who, 
with others I helped to create It as a State Park. 

There Is evidence that the Island was once occupied by Indians*. 
Four large shell mounds have been discoveredr Indicating thatfthese 
were from the coast Hlwok tribe, and an archaeolog^tcal survey Is now 
being made to determine the extent of Indian activity. ^7:: 

The State Division of Beaches and Parks obtained title to the Island 
from the;)federal government in several stages. Although jt has an 
eventual plan for complete development, the Department must limit 
visitors for the present to an area on the Northwest side, because 
of fire hazards creoted by decrepit Army frame buildings. 

Access to Angel Island may be made only by boat. The Angel Island 
State Park Ferry operates on weekends and holidays from Tib;uroii» 
seven^tenths of a mile away, at a round-trip fee of $1,50 for adults 
,and 75 cents for children. Tour boats travel daljy In the summer 
from San Francisco's Fisherman's Wharf. 
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• THE B^ne OF S'AM PASQUAL ^ „ 

B^LOODIEST ENCOUNTER OF UNITED STATES-CALIFORNIA WAR 

The only state historlcarmonunwnt south of Los Angeles commemorates 
the brief, but bloody Battle of; San Pasqual, There, 118 years ago. 
In a tittle valley 35 miles northeast of San Diego, weary, isoorly- 
mountfcd United States troops engaged California cabal teros In one of 
the final en'counters of the Mexican war. 

• " » 

When war was declared In 18^*6, American strategy Included offensives 
on several fronts. Brig. Gen. Stephen Watts Kearny was ordered to; 
take charge of the Army of the West. He started from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and Invaded New Mexico where he capturea Sat^ta Fe 
and established American control there. 

MEETS KIT CARSON _i 

Kearny set out from Santa Fe foj!L Caltfornla on^^epten^er 25 with a 
battan<)n of dragoons, mounted f-angers and a small artillery compo- 
nent. On October 6 he met Kit Carson carrying dispatches from 
Commodore Robert f. Stockton, UnTted States naval commander In 
California, 

Kearny learned that the conquest of Cal I fornia was complete^ He 
took charge of Stockton's dispatches and ordered Carson to accompany 
him as a scout. Two hundred of Kearny's^ 300 dragoons were ordered ^ 
back to Santa Fe and Kearny and the others began the long, slow 
Journey to California* Desert winds and heat caused the abandon- 
ment of wagons. Mutes served both as pack anlmal.s and mounts. 

By the time the Colorado River was reached on November 22 many of 
the bedraggled men were reduced_to marching on foot. A Mexican was 
encountered who bore letters te1 1 Ing of a counter-attack against 
Los Angeles anfl the possession of m«*ch ,of the province by Cartfornians 
under Governor Jose^Marfa Floras^ Horses captured from the Mexicans 
replaced the mules but they were so wild they were almost unmanageable 

Grimly, Kearn^^stl rred his men to greater speed. Word was sent to 
Commodore Stbckton at San Diego who dispatched a party of 35 marines 
which reinforced Kearny's band on December 5. 

At daybreaj< on December 6, at the Indian vl I lage of San Pasqual, 
General Kearny's troops - having marched from Kansas almost to 
within sight of the Pacific without firing a shot at an armed. enemy 
had their first fight. 

The Americans encountered 70 to 75 Californtos under General Andres 

Pico In 'a battle that lasted only a few minutes but which made up 

In Intensity what It lacked In size of force or planning. The Yankees 
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were tired and badly mouated and handicapped by rain in the use of 
their arms. The Callfornlos rode welHtralned^ fresh avounts and 
bore long lances* It was cavalry sabres and clubbed muskets against 
lances in what proved to be the hardest fought of any skirmish 
during the American occupation of California* 

UNABLE TO ^PURSUE 

The Callfornlos withdrew but Kearny's tired force was unabl^ to 
pursue them. The General was lanced In an arm and'his casualties . 
were 18 dead and 16 wounded. Enroute to San Diego, Kearny again 
encountered Pico and survived the attack. On December 1 U Tel tef 
icolumn of sailors and marines met the tattered, starving band with 
food and clothing after Carson, Navy Lieutenant Edward F. JBeale 
and an Indian had slipped throjjgh the enemy^ line to sufTmwn' help# 

Was the action at San Pasqual a victory for the United State% forces 
or the Callfornlos? The outcome has often been debated by historians. 
The Americans remained on the field af ter reach^ skirmish whi le the 
Callfornlos witljdrew, but Kearny's dragoons were so roughly assaulted 
they were In no position to pursue their advi^ntage. 

While military students might dtsaigree on which side deserved the 
higher acclaim all agree both forces gave an exhibition of bravery,^ 
and determination. 
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APPEjiffix F • * 

CORRECTIONS ANp NOTES REGARDING ARTICLES 
/ ) FROM LANDMARKS OF RIVERSIDE 

Please Note : 

Since the Initial publication of Landmarks of Riverside ^ further 
research and editing of the stories have been done by fts author, 
Tom Patterson. Because of pressing time and lacking of adequate . 
funds In reprinting a large number of stories with necessary 
corrections^ It would be practical and proper for the teacher to > 
utilize these pages In clarifying to student^; these revisions, 
it Is the hope of the staff of the Mexlcan«^AmerIcan Project that 
class sets with revisions might be made available quite readily 
to every class Involved In the teaching of Mexican-American history. 
(These correct ions are to be read Into the book Use If ^ and not 
Into this work.) 



Revisions ; - ^ ' 

Page 19. The adobe faced tlje rIveV, rather than the north 

slde( of Mission Boulevard. 

Page 19. Fremont was In California in I8^6> rather than 

_ "reached California.*^ 

Pages 19-20. B. D. Wilson was an early Los Angeles mayor of 
Anglo background rather than "first American 
mayor," 

Page 19. It might be noted that both Wilson and Robidoux 

had been living for some years In New Mexico and, 
that both felt It necessary to leave there 
because of political troubles based on rumors of 
a Texas Invasion of New Mexico. 

Page 23. The adobe portion of the Parks house on 3^th St. ^ / 

In Rubldoux was probably built In l868. There ^ 
Is no direct evidence. of the age of other adobes, 
except a church and the Jensen Agua Mansa adobe, 
which have- since disappeared. ■ ^ 
* ' 

Page 24. The church was built In 1853, not I85I. 

Page 25. The kilns have since deteriorated badly. 
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Pages 26-27.^ Court testimony In the iQBO's says the little 
plaza was 1000 yards north. of the line of the 
BahdinJ Donation. This would place It at the 
site of the Pelllssler {)alry buildings^ whereas 
the existing TruJIl.lo adobe Is a few feet south 
of the*lt|i6t It could hardly have been occupied 
by the original Trujlllo, who died In iSSSand the 
flood of 1862 Is said to have destroyed aU the 
adobes of La Ploclta. 

The Trujlllo adobe Is owned by Mr. and Mrs, Robert^ 
Oressen. 

The Trujlllo School District functioned from 
1875 to 1926. 

Page 28. The Agua Mansa name was probably not for the 

Santa Ana River but for a stream that ran from a 
bottomland spring near the base of Slpver Mountain. 
The cemetery now has a caretaker, under the San 
Bernardino County Museum AssoclaiPtlon. 

The grave of iouls Robldoux Is now marked with 
reasonable assurance of idientlty. , \' 

Pages ^7-^8. The Cal I fornia Southern was built along the base 
of Box Springs Mountains In 1882. The rpad that 
came through Riverside In 1886 was the Riverside, 
Santa Ana and Los Angqles. Both were Santa Fe 
affiliates and are under the Santa Fe nartie today.. 
The opium planting in Riverside was not done by 
Chinese, but by distinguished early Riverside 
Anglos, in 1872. 




Page 52. The Mdthodists started a Sunday school WJ872 

but organized the church as such In January, 187^. 
The Baptist Church was organized the following 
month. An Episcopal mission was started in 188^, 
and All Saints Episcopal Church was o/ganlzed in 
1887, es a parish, Myron Hunt designed an addition 
to the Mission Inn just before designing the 
church. This job was the off-scale copy of the 
Carmel Mission front, facing Sixth Street. 

Page 57. The Harrison Wright house is now replaced by a 

shopping center. 

Page 60. The house had given its name to the area before the 

rai 1 road named Casa Blanca station. The Gasa Blanca 
clubhouse on Adams Street has been replaced by a 
church building. \ 

.' ' ■ ■ ' 241 
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Page 127* All of the orfglnal Sherman school structures 
have now been remaved.* 

• . " ^ 

Page loir \ The Gage children died at various tiine$» two or 
more of them within a few days of each other, 
from sudden Illnesses or from tuberculosis. 

Page 156.^ Several metate holes— ^more than' two. 

i« 

Page 175- Technically, An^a didn't found the San franctsto 
Mission or the Presidio, His expedition, and the 
colonists who were part bf it, made the foundings 
feasible. Note that his surname l^s Anza, not d6 
Anza, or De Anza* 

Pages I82-4. Benedict bought the property on Howe Street In 
1919> Indicating that this was the year of his 
* return "to Riverside, 
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While this is no history'of Riverside In a formal sense, It does 
touch most of the principal lines of growth and many of the side- 
lights. It tells the stories of familiar landmarks, eacjh of 
which fs pictured as It appears today and a few of whTth are a,^^ 
pictured from earlier times. ^ 

Yet if the episodes were Integrated, they would summarize the 
community history into th? early part of this century. 

The book is appearing at a time wher) interest In the Riverside 
background is increasing, and at a time when that increased 
interest is particularly imp^Jrtant. ' 

Of course an interest in local' social and natural history is always 
admirable and always Illuminates and enriches the present, but a 
milestone is now approaching^ We can cite earlier local beginningjs, 
of course, but in a very real sense the community of Riverslr 
was begun by a group of f ami 1 ies headed by John W. North in^ 
particular year • I87O. ^ ^ ' 

Thfe city wi^l surely appoint a centennial commission Xo pj/an an 
appropriate series of commemorative events and programs. High 
aiT<ong the programs should be a lively process, with many participants 
of studying the many threads -In the story of our present. There is 
the setting itself ^ the geography^ and geology, the plants and 
animals. There is the story of the Indian riaces - not that they 
influenced the community's direction, hut only that they were here 
and tbel r story Is part of this place* 

The Spanish-Mexican background played a role here, although after 
1870 it was overwhelmed by numbers of Anglo and other Caucasian - 
peoples with a different tempo and different social and political 
styles. Later we went through a period of romantic or symbottc 
revival of that aspect of the past. Perhaps we should re-examine 
both the background and the revival to see what meaning they might 
have for our times. 

This Is a community that came into 'organized being in Victorian 
times and built its nationally celebrated locaV economy oh the 
Washington navel orange and is now diversifying into several lines 
of manufacturing. 

Already It is evident that Riverside is preparing for the centennial, 
actually, If not explicitly. It Is doing -so in a way that is 
likely to insure permanent activity toward keeping the past In 
view. Properly researched and appreciated, the past wl 1 1 II fuminate 
the present. I do not mean this to encourage the mere Study ;of ' 
gerieology or the excessive preservation ahd veneration of historrcal 
objiects merely because they are old. 
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Only those objects should be preserved tha| are htstorlc or part 1-^ 
cularly representative. Most of all. It Is understanding we are. 
seeking, and the facts of history and the reasoning of those who 
made history can be preserved tn very little space This , above 
all. Is what we must preserve, for without It the other imriierltoes 
will do 1lt|le Illuminating. , / „ 

The signs of new and appropriate interest are extensive* The City 
of Rlvei^stde Is completing the steps that wt H lead to the ekpansion 
-ot.the City Mus^eum In 1964 • to occupy In full' the museum building 
the onetime Post Office, Under the professional leadership oiF 
Charles Hlce and of his predecessor. Dr. Alexander Krleger* the 
plans for truly representative and everchanging exhibits hiiVe be^n 
formulated. The Huseum, even with its limited $padr, has made Itself 
Important In the lives of Riverside school children*^ Its role in 
this and other activity will expand. The Huseum Assoc la te$ have 
taken an active Interest in collecting historical pictures. In 
recording the recol lections of our older citizens* They are thinking 
of a targe project « a heritage house that would activate miiny groups? 
to make a living exhibit of the furnishings, the home life dnd the 
social and economic life of the past. 

* ■ ' . * ' - 

A public library was one of the fonder hopes of the founders rn 
1870, That" library under Albert Lake Is '^acqui ring a new hprne and 
its plans include a new setting for a very extensive collection of 
locaj historical materials, assembled over the years by the recently 
retired Louise Strong and her predecessors as reference Hbrarian. 

The Riverside Pioneer Historical Society under President Arthur 6^ 
Paul has long bjeen a force In the protection of historic objects 
and In memorializing historic e>^^i}ts. Now It Is Joined by the 
Museum Associates, which has a nibre concrete task In supporting 
the Museum but which In many ways will parallel the older organization. 

I have written this book after 17 years of delving Into the Riverside 
past. I have done It while being concerned throughout these years 
with the changing Riverside present, and out of interest In the 
present. 

I. hope It will become preliminary to a comprehensive general history 
of Riverside and that new organizations and Instl tutlonSi unofficial, 
will find new facts and sldel Ights to be utilized In lt« This book 
does not suffice for that purpose. It is disconnected and concerned 
wi thanecdote and persohallty rather than with total picture. I 
hope It has merit of its own, but, If so. It Is of another kind.* 

I will certainly make unkind omUsiOns (not put of 111 will but 
because of lack of recall at the time of this writing) but it is 
incumbent to pay some respect to the sources of this Informal 
volume. The sources are compos ite^ but the more obvious debt Is 

■ 244 ■ • - 
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to four full-length historical books previously published on the 
city and pounty - all of them complete with biogi^aphies of subscribe ri^. 
The authors were Elmer Holmes In 1912, James Boyd, Jr. In 1922, 
Ray Gabbert In 1935 and Arthur G, Payl In 195^. Before the first 
of them, James Roe wrote an unpublished history and before that 
Dr, James Greves (we are now back to 1876) wrote andtherp Both 
these are in manuscript In the Public Library, Each writer^ 
contributed to ^ose that followed - contributed not merely fact 
but error. This informal work has certainly prof I ted ^by what has 
been written earlier and will no doubt be guilty of passing on 
some error. We need a central place at which to fKle a list of 
errors, for the benefit of the next writer and the public 

I found the back files of The Press and Dal 1y Enterprise Invaluable^ 
but there are many other printed source?, overlapping, sometiines 
differing, In their record of details but primarily Mluminating 
the same events from different directions./ 

The early. Irregularly published city directories, beginning with 
one In 1889, contained historical accounts. Their listing of names 
of Individuals and of business firms and organizations has-been 
useful. Numerous special purpose pamphlets are available In the 
Publld Library. The initial sales brochure of the Riverside X^d ; 
& Irrigating Co., undated, but undoubtedly published In I876, isO^ 
especially good. So Is an historical pamphlet published near tne . 
turn of the century by thq First Congregational Church. Other 
pamphlets by ^ variety of writers have dealt with citrus culture, 
the navel orange, and with personalities of Riverside life. 

Earle Green wrote a pamphle^ history in 1953 for his civics classes 
at Polytechnic High School, - ^ 

W. W. Robinson, the dl sti ngul shed Southern Cal Ifornia historian 
wrote a pamphlet history of the county in 1957* 4t is especially 
helpful because of Robinson's broader understanding of the Southern 
California story and his detailed knowledge of land policy and 
land title matters. Incidentally, he grew up In Riversfde, as* he 
mentions In his foreword to this book. I am doubly grateful to him. 

First among the Individual Riverside old residents and students of 
Riverside history, I think of the help given by Mrs. Anna Bbrdwe 1 1 , 
who came here as a small child and whose keen memory goes back to/ 
about 1880 and w|lo also retains much that she heard from her e Iders. 

It would take a better recall capability than mine to remember all 
who helped me with information, but here are spnjel A.^ R, Abies, • 
Dr. Leon Batchellor (deceased), Dr. Alf t%jiJk«S^)yce, R. C. Burl jngame, 
Will Cunnlson, Stanley Cundlff, Rex EstudI llo, If^i 1 1 lam G^^^E^ 
Albert FOrd, Mrs, Donald Ful lerton, Mi nnle Gr 1 p, Roy Haglund ^ ; 
Andrew Hamilton, Billy Herbert, Shirley ll. Holt, Ruth Johnson, 
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Mrs, Elizabeth Keyes. Harry UWton, F. A- Little, art. Malloch, 
Mrs Frank Miller. G. Albert Mil s, EVa line Morrison, John 1^. Mylne,, 
Tr!; UnUam OUphant. Clara Summons 0 1 ms ted.'^rto race Parker A^^ 
G. Paul, Lionel Pedley, Walter Scott Pitney, Mrs. Minnie Roach ^ _ . , 
Morltz U. Rosenthal, Mrs. Faye Reynolds, Mrs. X^arles Mrs. Mary. 

Ann Schroeder, Dr. Gerald A. Smith, J^argaret Steen, Jr* W. am L, 
Thomas, Mrs. Elolse.TruJ 1 1 lo, Mrs. O^lve Vlahbv ch, .Mrs. Lillian 
Battles Warreh (deceased). J. W.Wells, G ; 

Finally, to help 11 iMmlnate what Is to fo'llow, I commend to yog th? 
sequenc; of .maps presented here by JanetfBal ley. Mo^t towns have 
street patterns that are Irrational as wholes and are^expl i cable 
only wl th knowledge of the cl rcumstances of^riwth* These maps 
Zip to sZ how Riverside grew unti l the Jncorporated^clty ach eved 
Jts revised igc^Aboundarles - a perimeter. 1 Ine \t would keep until 
\he contemporary cycle of annexation began In 1953. 
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THE CHANGE WROUGHT BY THE FILL 

long dirt flU by which Magnolia Ayenue crosses TeqMPsquI te 
Arroyo changed streejt patterns In Its Immediate vicinity and as ^ / 
• * f^t south as Arllngpn Ayenue, where the original .Magnoria Avenue 

/ . ) ■ '^-^ \ • ' 

The fill was Instaired In 1912-13, ^i^d^another part of the samq / ; 

project was to cut ^^^gnolla Avenue frofh' Its original €nd at ArllnjgtQO 

Avenue through the so-called Government Tract, across the Inter sett lOn 

Jof Brockton and Central Avenues and on to a -connection with Cypress 

A[/enij(e at J^rupa. Cypress was then renamed Magnolia, partly fulfi 11 Ing 

tne hope of S. C^. Evans, Sr. that his famous parkway would be 

eJ^tended all the w^y to the foot of the^ San Bernardino Mountains, 

Today there Is a Jlttrle stub of a street called Stadium Way, which 
until recently boTe the name of Cypress, running south from l^th 
Street between the^present Magnolia fill and Main Street, Prospeqt 
Street veers off frt)m It. ^Stadium Way goes to a dead end at the 
drainage canal along the north sj^e of the Arroyo floor. 

It Is^ not, as you rfilght suppose, the route of the^orlglnal Cypress 
Street which entered and left the Arroyo by short steep roads x 
approximately where the f^'ll Is located. 

It was the route of the original horsecar. crossJ^ of the Arroyo 
built In 1887. This according to the Conmany records, r^n\south on 
Main, jogged west at l^th to Prospect to \ private right-of-way. 
Hence Stadium , Way cpnsi sts partly of what Vised to be Prospect and 
partly of old •ho^^secar right-of-way. Th^cars proceeded across the 
arroyo and contoured up the south bank Ih a northwesterly )dl rectlon 
to reach Cypress. From there the line went via Cypress and Bandinl 
to Brockton Avenue. ^.(That south bank on the junior college campus , 
doesn't resemble Its old self, having been whittled away to make 

The Original maps of the Ml le Square show l^th Street as a straight 
lli;^, the south edge of a checkerboard pattern. Actually, as old- 
timers remember It, l^th meandered along an lrregu\ar arroyo bank 
on Its way to the bpttom and Brockton Avenue. 

^ ^ «• 

The Newman Park area was filled to make it more or less on a level 
with the hospital across the street. It was part^f a draw, through 
which Cypress Street emerged from the arroyo. The promontory on 
which Community Hospital and Calvary Presbyter l.an Church, stand were 
high ground. - 

In I89O the cars were re-routed to go west on l^th to Brockton and 
„ so a^cross the arroyo. They were electrified in I899, and Pacific 
Electric was the operating company by the time the f 11 V was instal led, 
fine Of the effects was to give It a better crossing. 
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The fin contractor, a partnership of Kenneth Dicker son and IMnry 
Elgenbrod, found the Job bigger than anticipated. Moreover, there 
were unexpected troubles Including the overturning of ft rail-mounted 
steam shovel, X. 

There was no equipment then for\earth compaction. For years It was 
occasionally necessWy to put more, dirt or gravel under the PE tracks* 
It was not- unusual t\ see thecal Is a foot above ground, slnkttig to 
position as the cars Wssed.f 
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DESIGN FROM DENMARK 

t 

A lane of cottonwoods leads aasterly ftjom Rlvervlew Drive opposite 
West Riverside Memorial Hall, with a brick house at the end. 

The house does not fade the street, .but overlooks open fields to the 
north from a ^ocdtton cit the upper edge of the bottomland. The mail- 
box dt the entrance to thfe lane bears the number ^^35,0 Rlvervlew. . 

The brick Is continuous from the rock foundation to the ppint of the 
steep c)<)ble. The chlnjneys of three fireplaces are spread along the * 
length of the roof peak. \^ is a private home, but If you were 
Invited Inside you would find the ceilings 14 feet high and the 
fireplaces finished! with iron work Ih the style of Its day, for this 
'Was a home of wealth and taste.. - 
. - ■ ♦ ' ' • 

You may have seen Its likeness In b ^uropean travel book of the last 
century for It was common there. The design was taken by Cornelius 
Jensen, Its builder and^orlglnal occupant^ from t;hat of his boyhood 
home on the Island of Sylt, Denmark, ^ \ 

It Is on6' of the oldest structures In the Riverside area, exceeded. 
In age only by one or two of the La Placlta (Spantsh-town) adobes* 
The first portion was occupied In I87O, the year of the founding of 
RIvefslde across the river, but before even the smallest of temporary 
shacks was erected there. It Is a monument to the transition between 
Mexican-Spanish and. American-Anglo ways In this area. 

Jensen's distant origin wasn't remarkable In the cosmopolitan^ 
California of 1848, at which time he became a Californlan without 
planning It. " 

He had gone to sea in boyhood and was a captain at 24. He piled 
the California coast In 1844. Then In 1848 his ship became one of 
hundreds deserted In San Francisco Bay by crews that rushed off to 
the*goia fields of the Sierra Nevada foothl I Is. He opened a store 
In the Sacramento Valley, where he met Ygnaclo Palomares, of Rancho 
San Jose** (Pomona), who had driven some cattle north to be sold. At 
Palomares' suggestion he moved south and Is next reported operating 
a sawmill In Devil's Canyon off lower Cajon Pass. 

In 1854 he married well-born Seftor I ta >lercedes Alvaradd In Los NIetos, 

now Orange County, and In the sanje yiear took her to Agua Mansa where 

fie established a store and acquired an adobe home near the xhurch of 

El Salvador. This home, being on high ground, survived the Agua 

Mansa flood of 1862 by many years, but In I963 Its traces were 

dlscernable only to the we 11- Informed* 

♦ • - > 
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In the year of Louis Robfdoux" death, 18^, he sold his store and 
acquired some of the Robldoux property. Family records show this 
purchase was originally a one^-slxteenth undivided Interest; other 
accounts speak of his purchase of 1,^00 acres. He did soon acquire 
fqi^ possession of large acreage and later acquired holdings 
elsewhere. He owned land farther down the river and near Temecuja^ 
aijd In Moreno Valley* 

He cleared land.and planted grapes/ ol iveSt citrus and deciduous 
fruits on the home place. He raised cattle, horseSi and sfiee.p> . * 
especially sheep. His herders grazed flocks wherever they could^ 
find forage, and sometimes that took them as far north as Bishop* 

Within a few feet to the west and so^ of the house Is another 
brick building, a winery built by Jens*n, Somci 50 feet south of 
that Is another brick winery^ built sooW after his death and used^ 
briefly and unsuccessfully for Its original' purpose, 

* 

liv^he absence of a bank, be made loans and took deposits, 

Hl\s qualltiee evidently recommended htm to all and endeared him to 
a great majority. He was fKiient fn English as well as In Panlsh, ^ 
German,' and Spanish, In his later years his face was framed In 
white by a Horace Greeley type of beard, with his upper Up smooth- 
shaven, • 

He was regularly elected to the Board of Superv^Isors (It was In 
$an Bernardino County then) from 1868 until his death In 1886, A 
great procession of neighbors carried his coffin five miles to Agua 
Mansa cemetery. 
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LA PLACITA OE LOS TRUJILLOS 



Before Riverside there was La Placlta, of which little recognizable 
evidence remains. 

When the founders of Riverside came in I87O, they called the older 
settlement Spanlshtown and that name was In use as long as the 
community retained Its Identity, Those who were born there still 
called It La Placlta, 1 1 teral ly mean! ng ''the little place.!' / 

La Placita was a group of small farms and adobe homes along Center 
and Worth Orange Streets, on bottom land at the foot of the La Loma 
Hills (The Spanish singular and English plural are mixed in the 
present official name of these hills). 

The' residents were Spanish-descended families who came as traders 
-and settlers from New Mexico In 1845 or earl ier,.^aded by l^orenzo 
•Trujillo, on an invitation from the owners of/the R^ncho San 
Bernardino. They lived on that Rancho_onJ(yi)rlef ly, near Col ton, 
then moved down the stream to a tract givdn to them by Juan Bandlnl 
of the Rancho Jurupa. His purpose was to est^bl Ish a buffer against 
Indian horse the Ives who raided from the desert via Cajon Pass. 

' ThK settlers established Agua Mansa on the weit bank and La Placlta 
on the east bank of the river. When Agua Manisa homes were destroyed 

, and the land there badly damaged b/ the 1862 fiood, more of them 
moved to La Placlta. 

Sand dunes abounded In both communities when the 'Rivers Ide settlers 
came in I87O. 

The accomp'^anying pictures show , two presently visible remains, of 
La Placlta, ^but the one appearing older Is the younger by far. It 
faces OrangejStreet slightly north pf Center. Its constrqction date 
"^is estlmatedlas shortly befor^ I9OO. Tradition says it was built 
from adobes jaken from an older building at Center Street and La 
Cadena Dri^^ Probably It Is the newest of the few surviving La 
Placl.ta adobes. * 

It became a cantlna, a place of dining and danclng'with Mexican 
atmosphere, to which some "gringo" Riverslders used to venture 
during Prohlbltlx>n times. It was sometimes a pool hall and again, 
a night club with several forms of gaiety commercialized. One 
tradition says It could take liberties because it was just over > 
the line In ba^k^ld San Bernardino CoVinty where saloons had bjeen - ^ 
permitted befi&re general prohibition. Actually the building Is / 
on the south side of the line, and It was f rom^ anot^J^ adobe^^jo^ 
beyond the *1 Ihe, that liquor was sometimes dispensed. It has"*wiat 
was once a modish celling af pressed sheet Iron. In recent years 
It has housed hay while birds flit through open windows. 
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immediately behind tt» with an Orange Street a/d4res5, Is the second 
of these two buildings^ which appears to be jf well kept modest 
stucco bungalow. The main portion Is genultfie La Placlta adobe, 
probably a century old at least. 



It and probably 



Lorenzo Jrujl^lo^^ned It and lived In It and pFoBably built It^ 
It was owned by his de$cencients or closely related* f ami Has unti l 
recent years. Ted Trujillo and his sister» Mrs. Ollv<5 Vlahovlch, 
both contemporary Rivers I ders, were born there, 

Tfie building has been modernized by Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Snyder» 
'owners and ocqupailts. 

The La Placlta or Spanishtown School was once located about 100 feet 
south of Center Street and east of Orange. As the Trujillo School 
District; it had a legal existence from 1900 to 1926/ but Spanishtown 
had a sbhool much earlier, ^ , 

• The home-made irrigation system Was called the Trujillo Ditch < Its 
upper portion^ along the base of the hills to the river intake at 
the northwest corner of the hills, was taken over and 'enlarged In 
1876 as the lower Riverside canal. Thei* Truj 1 1 lo I rrtgatiOn system 
then became ^ l^ter^l. The routes of both the upp^r and lower canal 
are still clearly evident. 

The names of original Agua Mapsa and La Placita families still appear 
^ In Riverside directories. On the east or La Placlta side there were 
the TruJillOy Bacd^ PeiT^y Atenclo^ Romos» Espiiip$a, Archuleta, and 
Garcia families. On the Agua Mansa or west side were the Bustamante, 
Martinez, Actena, Alvarado^ Jensen, Jaegar, Wooes, Aguaybs, * Lujan, 
and Salazar .ffml lies. Those with non«-SpanIsh names came not with the 
Trujillo group^ but lived on part of the Bandlnl land on 'the west 
side, acquired from Louis Robidpux. . 

Riverside has never Been without a Spanish-American or Mexican- 
American population, but it haskbeen maintained by later Immigration. 
While old La Placltans are substantially assimilated and scattered 
among the population, some of them keep the tradition alive. 
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THE LIME KILNS 




The adobe builders of the Southwest Mexican and Spanish days knew 
how to burn limestone and make a whitewash vtith which to protect 
their homes and make them more attractive.' The traditional furnace 
was a'beehlve oven with an opening at the bottdm and top, • 

While there is little written record of Agua Mansa and nonq from 
actual AguarMansa residents, it seems clear that they had their way 
of but Iding kMns« / ^ 

The evidence can be seen from a bluff overlooking the river bottom 
along Hotly Street^ a little north of the county line, conveniently 
near the limestone deposit being mined by Riverside Cement Co« These 
two kllxis are In a good state of preservation. The Agua ManSans 
simply dug holes, as though for wells, wjth a depth equal to the 
height of the bluff^and hollowed the buri\4ng chamber to meet the 
pit and complete the furnace, . 

The ktln use of the^e holes appears unmistakable. In places the 
s61 I lining Is transformed to brick. The Interiors. are blackened 
and there are po(^Jkets and patches of lime. 

In addition to those In a good state of preservation there Is evidence 
of others elsewhere along the bluff , partially obliterated by cave- 
rns and erosion, . 
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SAD REMINDER OF A TRAGEDY 



Although location of the church and other features of the onetime 
community Is known to studeitts of the slibject» the cemetery remains 
the one unmtstakdble mark of the onetime thriving community of Ague 
Hansa (Gentle Water); « ' 

The colony party that arrived from New Mexico In the early iS^JO's 
jind occupied the *'9andlnl Donatlonr'* as a biil^fer against marauding 
Indians first started the tU Placlta (later Spanlshtown) community 
^n the ea st side of the river. With later colonists ar'rivlhg f rom 
NewTtatHTco^ it established Ague Hansa» familiarly described by 
Horace Bell as ""the most beautiful little settlement I have ever 
seen." / 

The Ague Mansa was not gentle^ however, In the memok^abtle February of 
1862.7 It was a wet^ wln^fff with a month of almost continual rain, 
Thisjrormed a magnlf Icenit snowpack In the mountains until the 
weather turned warm and a great new torrent fell, melting the snow. 

thu^cale the great flood of 1862, damaging throughout Southern 
California, but utterly devastating to Ague Mansa, Not only did 
It destroy all the homes (the church was on higher ground, although 
at th^e foot of the bluff), but, changed the character of the bottom 
farm land so that it had to be Irrigated thereafter and Its yield 
was not so good. 

Agua Mansa rebuilt and remained a community, until late In'' the 
century; Its 5panlsh«*speaklng population was gradually replaced by 
other ownership of the bottom lands. 

The cemetery itself appears, doomed to an unhappy state of disrepair 
despite many sincere efforts* in the late 19^0's and early 1950's 
a preservation movement was Inauguratad by the Native Sons and 
Native Daughters organizations, which did a good deal of clean-'up 
and fencing. Eventual ly* the work was turned over to an association 
led by descendants of pioneers buried there, but no permanent, 
regular way of financing and supervising the maintenance has been 
estabTished, . o 

Cemeteries, although they are monuments, do not make the best of 
parks » The State Division of Parks and Beaches was not enthusiastic 
buX the Legislature In I960 did approve an appropriation for a 
park,^ Including land on both sides of the. river covering the Agua 
Mansa and La Placlta areas. ^ Thts was vetoed by the governor. 

Title Is held In private hands, wlth^a deed prov'ision entitling 
descendents of the old parish of the^Bandlnl donation^ San Salvador, 
to be burled there. The plot of Cornelius Jensen and members of his 
family Is marked. Louis Robfdoux undoubtedly was buried there, but 
the record and even the tradition of the location of his grave has 
been lost. As late as 1962 there was grisly evrdence of graveyard 
vandalism « a shabby* morbid, probably unniwarded theft attempt. 

■ ■-' ■ • V- 
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SHERMAN INSTITUTE 



When lt*$ considered who was involved In Sherman Institute's coming - 
and that It arrived In 1902 - one might guess that the architectural 
style would be early mission revival. And so It was. 

Frank Miller of the Glenwood Mission Inn, with major stature in 
state politics and establ Ished as arbiter of Riverside taste^ found 
common cause with Harwood Hall, superintendent of the school. 

It was then near Perrls, under the nane of Perrls Indian School. 

Much of fts program was built around agriculture, but soon after 

the school was founded In 1892 Perris Valley lost Its short-lived 

water supply from Big Bear Lake. ; 

James Schoolcraft Sherman, * later* Vice-President of the United States, 
was chalmjan of the- House of Representatives .Indian Affairs 
Committee when thie appropriation -was made In 1900 for relocation 
of the school, hence the name, / 

In ]S02 Miller was having the Inn itself reconstructed to Introduce 
the mission style. The school adjoined Miller's Chemawa Park. As 
described by an early Sherman brochure,. It was "on famous Magnolia 
Avenue, where street cars pass every 20 minutesV, - cars of Miller's 
newly electrified Riverside fi- Arl Ington Rai Iway. 

Industrial arts, agriculture, and home economics were taught along 
with academic subjects. Then, as now, students came from reserva- 
tions of Southern CaHfornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and other nearby 
states. Originally, however. It was for Indians of Southern Cal i- 
fornia - the mission Indians. * — 

At first, Sherman was a school for beginners In formal education. 
It was later expanded to Include the high school years. After Wo.rld 
War II, as educational situations changed, It was returned to a 
beginning program with younger beginners. — ; 

Early in this century, the school acquired a separate 100-acre farm, 
four miles down the Avenue, for Instruction more than to produce 
food. This was sold in 19^7. 

♦ *, . , 

In Its first 61 years on the Avenue, Sherman had only four super- 
intendents. After Hall came Frank Ciinser, Donald Blery, and Myrthus 
Evans, In that order. - 

Some of the original arch ftecture has been modified, especially by 
removal of the mission-style cupolas. . 
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TENNIS AND TEA 



it takes some reminUcing about the bouses from ^tch the players 
qamt to explain the significance once attached to a modest, faded 
little frame building on Adams Street 9 stlU caUtd the^Casa Blanca 
Tennis Club, but hotislng a church congregation. 

It was one of the major social centers of the set; of wealthy 
RIverslders who began arriving in the l880!s,'Who buitlrbig homes 
on Magnolia Avenue and elsewhere and who adapted their lives to a 
new Riverside and partially adapted Rtverstde to their 1lves« 

The first of the big mansions on Nagnolla was but 1 1 by Uudge J. H. 
Benedict of New Vork, on part of the present Ramona High School site. 
Across the Avenue and across Madlsofi Street, was the hoMe of his 
nephew, Harry Lockwcod, set well back amid spicious grounds. The 
Benedict home was edited Casa Grande and the Lockwood .home, with" , 
whitewashed walls, was called Casa Blanca. Before the trees grew 
tall |t was especially noticeable, so much so that when the $anta* Fa 
station was built at Madison In I886 It was in clear view of the 
white house and so took the name of Casa Btanca. 

One feature of the Lockwood home waf-^ Its spacious tennis courts 
which soon became a gathering place of the socially elect. There 
In 1882 the Casa Blanca Tennis Club was formed, wlik lockwood as 
president and a membership of **36 gentlemen and '3^1^ ladies." 

Among them were the Wright brothers, Harrison and Benjamin, /whose 
homes and citrus groves were located dn opposl^std^s oF-^ams 
Street between the lower canal and Indiana Avenue. The. lockwoods 
Sold their home in 1892 and the Club established Its own home. This 
property was acquired from Benjamin Wright on the norther}y"*easterly 
side of Adams, adjoining the now^vanlshed canal. 

Afternoon teas, card parties, and dances In the new club building 
Involved most of the prominent Riverside family names. 

Mrs. William L. Gilliland, originally from England, reached Riverside 
in 1886 and bought the Casa Grande following the death of Judge 
Benedict. It was the Gil 11 lands who introduced the afternoon tea 
custom, one that was adopted later by the Polo Club. 

i 

And, of course, there was tennis In fong dresses and sporty blazers 
on the several courts whose surface Is 6tlll to be seen behind the 
deserted building, it was a social tennis center, not the kind of 
semi -*prof ess ional championship tennis. area Into which a few of the 
tennis clubs in larger population centers developed in the 1920's. 
However, many players who later won fame In competition did play 
here, among them Nay Sutton, Tom Bundy^ and Maurice McLaughlin. 
Grace Gilliland became the first state champion In women's singles. 
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The club has had^a long twilight after It ceased to be active In 
tennis 6r a qenter ^ major sbc'ial events* Although It retained 
Its old niame It had become primarily a woman's bridge club by the 
1950's. More recently the lease for church use was Arranged. 

In 1963, redevelopment of the site to homes or apartments appeared 
inevitable. With the porch removed by strae^ widening and part of 
the bui*ldtng destroyed by fire, it was Ijard to Imagine the prestige 
that once resided herig. - w 

\ 




ADOBE UNASHAHio 



Of the mai\y adobe homes In early Riverside, the majority conceaied 
theTr homely material under wood sheathing as soon as convenient. 
Most of the others, avoided the architectural sty fe. usually asao^i^ted 
with adobe » so that only a close Inspection behind the whitewash f 
would reveal it* \ 

The Harrison Wright home In its little part of towering palwi$> 
eucalyptus and other trees » on Adams Street adjacent; to the Riverside 

' Freeway, Is the exception,. Wrtght called It *'EI Adobe'' and made a 
virtue of the bui Iding material long before it was fashionable to do 
so. In this he was unique, but in other respeicts he was representa** 
tlve of wealthy men who came here In the l880ls or late 70*s 9nd 

^^ecame orange growers and exponents of the educated, church»go|ng, . 
art»loving, sportsrioving country gentlemen kind of good life. 

He was accompanied by his o^der brother, Benj ami n Balcewe 11 Wright, 
and two s I stars I Martha .^nd Euphemia, al I children of an Allegjieny, 
i^nnsylvania, banker* The brothers, both In III health, searched In 
Florida and along the Southern California coast ^for_aJ^^^cefy"p^^ 
In which to Invest* Each established a citrus grove on Adams Street. 
Ben's house, how gofie, was on the opposite side of Adams Street 
between the freeway and Indiana Avenue* . 

Harrison was the more diversely active. .He planted a veritable 
living encyclopedia of palm trees, most of which are still growing 
around the house. He wrote the article on palms for the Standard 
Encyclopedia of Horticulture. He gave the assortment of palms that 
the city planted In Newman Park. He played tennis and polo vigor- 
ously. He was a director and sometimes manager of the Rivierslde 
Water Co. He and Benjamin made a citrus washing and sorting machine 
which they patented, manufactured, and sold from a shop on this 
place - the fore rufiner of a considerable citrus machinery industry 
of which Food Machinery Corporation Is successor. 

Wright had seen the early Cal ifprnia missions, mostly abandoned 
with ruins rapidly deteriorating,^ and also had seen adobe hornes 
from the same peflp^. Likewise, he had seen homes in which adobe 
was used but gjven the appearance of other styles* In his frank 
adaptation, however, he did not employ curlicues from the San Gabriel 
Mission that were to mark .the later mission revival style. El 
Adobe has an Interior court surrounded on three sides by covered 
porch. Cement was used In the 1 Ime mortar with which he white- 
washed it, hence today's whitewash Is the original* 

■ . " ■ ■ \ ' , 
A Chinese, cook presided over. the kitchen and was an institution of 
the household. When the trees grew to give the place some olR its 
park-like character, tallyhb from the Glehwood (Mission Inn) and 
The Anchorage stopped to show the scene to hotel guests. Sometimes 
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parties of such guests would assemble here for jackrabbtt "<;oursing, 
at a time when^all the countryside to the east and south, as far 
as th(B Mils, was open land* 

Ultimately the Inn was asked to omit the stop from the Itinerary 
tjj^cause of a common complaint; such guests usual ly, wanted to pick 
oriliges as souvenirs, , - 

Harrison Wright died In the i930's*\ The last of four, unmarried 
Martha Wright, died in 1963. The hous^ was sold to a syndicate of 
investors in the settlement of the estate, ^ 

Structurally ^ad in exterior design it has not been changed^from the 
beginning, although a second bathroom was added in front, ffujt ^ " 
great growth of*i trees conceals the architectural pe inspect i ve ^^nd ^ 
even the close-up Is altered by the vln^s that grow oyer porches. 
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THE fHURRIGUERESQUE TOWER. 

The proitilnent location and dlstlActtve appearance of First Congre- 
^ gat (onal Church at Seventh and Lemon Streets Is fitting In view of^" 
Its early role In the .town, . ^ . 

The original settleirs of RIVers4de were of a number of faiths, but 
the greatest' nttfDbcr, in eny .one, were.>ClQhgregattonal Ists. The first 
services were of- e union character. The first sermon was preached 
In the Colony .land off I ¥e by the Reverend Mr. Hlgble, a Methodist, 
who was here as one Of the Purveying firm of Go I dsw6r thy j&,Hr^^^^ 
laying <*u1t the towD plot and farm lands. * , v, ' 

The Revefrend Mr. iates from the San Bernardino area, a Congr(egjatlon«^ 
allst, ne^t came for union service$» first In the j land office and 
then In thfe school house at Sixth and Mulberry streets. 

The Reverend Isaac Atherton, Congregational Ist, became the town* s 
first resident minister In the fall of l87lv He had first visited 

^the vacant site' Iri the summer of 1870, actompanylng John North 

^ on his Initial Inspection trip, ^ 

Under his leadership the first church was organized InH^rch or 
AprI 1 , 1872» Al though It was formal ly af f 1 1 lated with the .Gongrega- 
tlonallst denomlndtion, It took the nam? of First Church of Christ 
In Riverside in order to continue a union role; 

Under this status, the church took advantage of the Colony j^socia- 
t Ion's offer af free land to congregations ready to build, and In 
1873 erected at Sixth and Vine Streets a Stim 1 1 white chujrch with 
a' spire, it must have been a suggestion of home to old New 
Englanders - which most of .the original colonists were even though 
they had sojourned <in the mnldwest. 

The Methodists initiated- their church organization In October, 1872, 
and their first resident pastor, the Reverend M. M. Boyard, arrived 
in June, J873. They built a small brlclc chapel on t,he Sixth and " 
Orange Street site ({present Telephone bui Iding) In 1875. 

First Baptist, toa, was organized faefofre the end of I872. 

The original First Presbyterian Ctiurch, later cal led Arlington 
Presbyterian and now Magnol la Presbyterian, was organized in 1879. V 
EpIscoMH services were held In Riverside as early as June, J87I , 
,l?ut jWl Saints' Parish was not orgaqijced until I88I. 

The Spiritualist Church, while It probably was not sheltered by the 
Congregational I sts, was one of the active early faiths of the 
community. When It disbanded as an organization, many of Its members 
became Congregational Is ts. 
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with these organizations functioning on their own, the need for a , 
union church was reduced. When the Congregational Ists arranged in 
188& to build a new structure, they decided also to take the name 
of First Congregational Church. \ 

Older members today can recall this second bulldfcpg, a wooden 
structure on the present site. It served until mld-1912 when It was 
removed to be replaced by the church of today. Services were held 
in the new building at the end of .1912, although it.wasn't complete 
until 191^. ■ \ 

Frank Miller of the MIssjfbn Inn was a Congregational 1st by fami ly\ 
tradition. He had In mind a cluster of dignified civic bu(ldlngS;,\ 
official and non-official, between his Mission Inn and the railroad 
stations*, to give guests a good first impression. He was a major , 
contrlljQtor to the building fund and a majqr participant In the 
planning. 

Myron Hunt, who was dol'njg some/of the,archl tectural work on the new 
Inn, designed First Congregational Church. ' ^ 

Hunt was a flamboyant character, but he has the respect of Architects 
of today. His tower is Identified wi th Spanish renaissance style, 
with which Miller had been preoccupied during his recent Eunopean 
visits. By -this time, of course, his enthusiasm had waned for the 
original mission reV'ival «tyle - the simple curved top false front 
design. ■ > P , - > , 

"VThe tower Is in churrigueresque, a style named for tfie Spanish \, 
>PchHect Jose Churrlguera (1665-1725), also- known as a Spanish 
baroque style. , ' ' / 1 

One architect finds It "a good jexample of a t/adltional -style, one of 
the best in town." Non-archi tec ts dwell less on-4;he origins but 
still find It a familiar landmark. Unlike some pther architectural 
features of the Riyerslde downtown. It is^se.lclom, If^ver, the 
subject of scofflngN, < , / 



In the year 1912, the^iverside economy was looking up. Sdme of 
the citrus marketing'problems had been feolved through the California 
Fruit Exchange. Crops had been good. To build the church required 
a cash outlay, but In the main it was bullrupon the pledges of 
Riverside'cltrus growers, merchants, -^nd others who were part of the. 
citrus economy. " 

The following Febrt\ary brought the Great Ffeease of 1913. I«^ the . 
gener^r absence of orchard heaters almost every grower's crop was 
a total ioss; and in many cases the trees ^^^fnsfelves were damaged 
pr destroyed. Many lOs^t or gave up their groviJs. ■ 

As a consequence, the first Congregational mortgage wa| not finally, 
burned until the mid 1950's - forty years later. 



JUAN 8ANDINI AND THE RANCHO UUAUBA 



Juan Bandlntp although our only picture of him come5 from hi> 
shriveled age^ was an exuberant youiig rancht rp and m«(Wbf r of an 
important family dynasty in the rust U feudalism of Mexican California. 

Scion of J prominent family with Italian origins^ native of l>aru, 
.he received the first grant 6f land In what was to become Riverside 
County. (The Serrano claim In Temescal^ Canyon was not later recog- 
nized as. a leiglttmate grant.) 

When Rl c^^a rd Henry Dana met htm in 1836, fn Monterey, he was In 
temporarV disgrace In his eri'atlc career"^ soon to regain political * 
position and the grant of la.nd here, Dana described him as an 
agreeable, affable and not very effectual .young man with a ^'flne 
Cast! 1 Ian accent,'"* At Santa Barbara the same observer watched him 
dance with ejegance and lightness ay a ball following a^ wedding. 
He learned that Juan ha.d ridden aHr the way from the Jurupa for 
the festivities, . 

His- daughters, later, were thought. to be beautiful, One^of them, 
Arcadia, became belle and eventually grand dame of Southern Call- 
fornia,- as Mrs, AbeV Sterns and^fter Sterns*'- death as Mrs. Robert 
S. Baker, * , V 
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The accompanying photograph shows a m6und of adobe, with remnants 
of adobe walls that have been losing their Identity rapltlly since 
approximately 1930 when the last of the roof dijsappeared and left 
the three-foot thick walls expfosed, 



t^Ilt in this area. 



This was* the second home/BandinI 

The ruins are on a bluff overlooking the Santa Ana bottom and from 
the ii9rtheast, about a mile north of Prado Dam. It was an Impressive 
^ two-^story home, built about 16^ or 18^1,*' 

^ The home was built on the second griOit BandinI recelvedi^ an 1839, 
p'rant called El RIncon (Spanish, corner). The first wax" the large/ 
Kancho Jurupa, granted In 1838, 

.All signs of the original home on the Jurupa are 'gone, although Its 
iMl ted walls we re^ traceable as late as 1928, It also, stood Qn the 
bluff, about three and a half miles uprlver. Historians have 

. recent.l/ pinpoihted the site as approximately 1,000 feet wast of 
Hamme.r Boulevard, half a mile north of Hammer Bridge oyer the 

. river • a si te'' occupied In 1963 by Excelsior Dairy Farms, 

The Juruf^a grant (the word b^lng a Spanish rendition of an Indian 
one meaning water place) had 1 ts western limit along the line of 
^ (he^'rallrci^s and of La Gadena Drive, from Pachappa Hill n^th^- 
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- edsterly. It contained 32.000 acres. The Rl neon. ^ portly In Son 

Bernardino County, whose. "Pol I sb Corridor" separates Riverside from • 
X Los Angeles County, had **,A00 acres, 

Bandlnl soon sold, the Rincon to Bernardo Yorba, who gave It to his 
• daughter Bemarda. She .married Leonardo Cota, and so the house 
came Into Anglo-American history as th^Cota house. - 

» • Both homes were centers of the soclaAllfe for which the times were 

famous. Owners *rtd their relatives iTved In homes that frequently , 
had no floors except hard packed dirt and were surrounded by a few 
Imported fineries. 

They had silks from the Orient and 'fashions and notions from New 
England, often purchased on shipboard from store;k^perated by New 
England sailing captains. y 

The adobe homes were built by the rough craftsmanship of mission- 
trained Indians who, before the Bandlnl grants were made, had been 
cast adrift by the dissolution of the mission system. 

wnm he supervised his ranches In this area, "Bandlnl himself was 
kverVment administrator of Mission San GabrleJ, whose choicest 
lands Were given to men of his own social status. Farm work^was 
perforjned by Indians, although the mounted gentility did most or , 
the ectlial ly hard work of riding' after cattle. -J 

But the hide was the only part of the cow saleable to the outside 
world, through the Yankee traders. Thls*rustic J^udal I sm was not _ 
only land poor with little to spend, it was Intellectually isolated, 
subject to quick dissolution under the e^tpandlng American economy. 
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BEIIITO WILSON AND LOUt^ ROBIDOUX OF RUBIDOUX 
, (Reprinted from Landmarks of Riverside) 



The oldest continuously existing conmunlty In Riverside County now 
goes under the naft» of Rubldoux. There are, however, local 
differences of opinion as to Just what boundaries are enco<tipassed 
by the name. ' / . 

Early In this century the onetime home of Lop Is* Robldoux, whose name 
somehow became rjsvlsod to thtf present place name spelling during 
MexIcanUImes, lost Its roof, and the adoba walls thereafter 
deteriorated rapidly. Before they dlsap)>earcd they were mercifully 
removed. The last trace was an auxiliary building, said to have 
been made from original adobes, which was removed In 19(52 to make 
way for a supermarket. 
* ■ . 

The adobe faced. the north side of HIssIon Boulevard a hundred yards 
or sa east of Bloomlngton Boulevard. 

The monument Ih the accompanying picture, at Fort Drive and.ftollno^ - 
(Mill) Way,, was erected In 1926 while some of the walls of the house 
ware still standing across Hiss Ton Boulevard. It marks the site of 
the historic Robldoyx grist mill, and It mentions two distinguished 
, names: (I) "LomJs Robldoux, pioneer" and (2) "John C. Fremont, , 

pathfinder," followed by the date 18^16. Thfs requires some correction. 
Fremont did reach California In \Bk& and participated In tfte 
American assumption of power In California, but his supposed^ssoclation 
with th«^ Riverside vicinity Is an historical error of early In this 
century. 

The community of Rubldoux, of course. Is paiNt of the Jurupa Rancho, 
whose grantee, Juan Bandlnl, built two dlfferetat homes, both well. 
^ to the south and east of this monument. His story Is separately told. 

Another name, Benjamin (Benito) Wilson, preceded Robldoux's In 
this community^ and Indeed Wilson started settlement here, preceding 
even old Agua Mansa, l-n ?8'*2 He bought a strategic portion on the 
Jurupa Rancho, Soon he married Ramona Yorba, daughter of the 
ranciwrro In the Corona area, Bernard^ Yorbav 

It was Wlil'son, who was later to be the namesake of Mt, Wilson and 
first American mayor of Los Angeles, who buflt the fdobe that was 
known for so long by the name of Rubldoux.- 
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William HamHalio^ln his 1888 book, Irrlgatloa In Southern Cal If orn La , 
says he al^otullt the mill. In 1853 or 1855, but there may be . 
confusion about this fact or Its dote since he sold his Jurupa 
property to Robldoux In 18^7. There Is, however, another tradition 
^ich says the mill supplied grist to Kearney^s troops In l8'*6-'*7. 

As a condition In the purchase of the land, Wilson arranged for the 
gift of additional land (subsequently known as the Bandlnl Donation) 
to a colony of New 'Mexicans to the northeast (Agua Mansa and La 
Placlta), He seryed as Bandlni's agent* In apportioning these lands 
ond also as justice of peace. , * ^ 

Boblddux visited California In 18'*2 from New Mexico, then returned 
Willi his famHy In IS**** and bought the first of a number of pieces 
of property (all originally a part of the Jurupa Rancho) In that 
year. Frpm^hen until he bought the Wilson property Irf 184?, he 
lived In Agua Mansa. By 1850 he had assembled all 6,700 acres later 
known as the Rubldoux Rancho. 

He too became justice of peace, raised cattle and grain, helped the 
American troops during the Mexican War and later became a county 
supervisor (of San Bernardino County). He died In 1868. 

Between 1852 and 185'* a military detachment was stationed on ^he_/^ 
property, and this circumstance accounts for the name of Fort Dr/P^e^ 
just as the mill (Spanish^ molino) accounts for the name of the 
other street making the Intersection at the monument. 

The best authorl ty Indicated that no more than 20 men were stationed 
at the site and that In military parlance It was never called *»fort*' 
or, even ''camp** but was mentioned In War Department reports as 'Tost 
at .Rancho Jurupa*' or Rancho de Jurupa, Santa Anna River.** There Is' 
no record that any extensive^ fighting was ever done from this point. 

Indeed the accounts of It In such unofficial sources as Judge BenjamI 
Hays and Major Horace Bell Indicate that under a Captain Lovell it 
was notable for soldierly punctlTio, dally Inspection of quarters, 
uniforms, and kitchen procedure and not much else. There was, 
however, a certain Lieutenant Smith, quartermaster, who wore 
Mexican trappings with his uniform, drank, swore, and chased women 
outrageously, and was the incorrigible bane of Captain Lovell *s 
existence. 

Bell belonged to a vigilante group called the Rancers that prided 
Itself on fighting outlaws and renegades it thought the soldiers 
should have fought. 
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Early Rlverslde> colonists across the river. Including Or, James 
*■ Qreve* writing as eaUy as 1876, had the Idea that 200 soldiers were 
T stationed at "Fort Jurupa." They, however, had not arrived until 

1870, two years after the' death of* Louis Robldoyx; 

Whatever the nucnber of soldiers, there was a substantial grogp of 
adobe ruins In the. area of the mlll| and this was assumed to have 
been the fort. At about the time of the Riverside colonists* 
arrival In I870, or a little earlier, Benjifnin Abies had come ta 
the area from San Jacinto and had fought the site including the adobe 
ruins. Tradttloh has It that the buildings covered several acres 
of ground, with thlclc wiills capable of stopping bullets. But It 
doesn't appear that the Riverside colonists actually saw any fort 
and the description of \t may have been inflated. Adobe walls arc 
thick for structural reasons. 

it appears unl Iktly that the but 1 dings were constructed by the 
government and the description of t;|iem could have evoked a large 
picture even without being clearly Inaccurate. 

Abies found two round millstones on the site of the m II. One of 
them he gave to Frank Miller, who' displayed It at the Mission inn. 
The other, broken into five pieces, was for some years the foundation 
stone of one corner of the Abies' tankhouie and is now the top 
adornment of the monument on the mill slte« He was also saI4 to 
have uncovered a section of cement«*l Ined ditch, lejadlng toward the 
mill site. 

Abies, like Cornelius Jensen^, and a few others, became the connecting 
links of this older community with the new Riverside, tike Jensen 
he has descendants who still live here. 

Wh4li John W. North arrived here, he considered Jurupa the existing 
nam^, ^possibly explaining why. that was his first suggestion as a 
nffme ror his colony. Soon, however, under the name of Riverside, 
It became the most pronvlnent place for miles around. Nearby areas 
took identity from lt» So this one became, an/j remained for ye^rs. 
West Riverside, 

The larger area frofiTthe river to Mlra Loma became known as the 
Jurupa District, but this name doesn^t apply to the whole of the 
Jufupa R|incho territory. 

Just' as South Blverside has long since become Corona and East 
Riverside Highgrove, so West* Riverside became Rubldoux, but not until 
the I950's. The JUfupa District Chamber of Commerce Initiated the 
movement. 




APPENDH G 
PREFACE TO STUDENT READINGS 

Several student readings oh the "general subject of Mexican- 

Americans have been tnade available for ,#assroom uoe. Th| 

/ 

'' nature of the articles ranges from an awareness of ha Raza 
and La Causa to the need for bi-lingual education and the 
plight of mifiEOnt worker's children. 

The general tenor of these articles ranges from conservative 
to ultra-raflitant. The authors feel that all moods and 
attitudes need to be represented in order to come to grips 
with the prc*i^mB that Mexican-Americans face. In order to 
improve conditions, the problems have to bi/identif ied. 
X Many articles that appear from the newspaper El Chicano came^ 
from theOhicano Press Association. 

^'it ia also noted that there is a gr^t range in the reading 
level of the various articles. These readings may be used at 
the teacher's discretion and may.be obtained in full cKissroora 
sets in the Curriculum Lab. 
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Mexlcan«Amer lean 
XHB. 6RBAT UND ROBBERY 
(Reprinted £rom Bl 'Chlcanb) 

BVERY MEMBER OP LA -BAZA KNOWS IN HIS HEART THAT THE SOUTHWEST 
BBMNGS TO THE XlilDIAN AND TO THE INDIO RISPANO PEOPLE -WHa^^MAKB v.' 
UP U RAZA. HE KNOWS THAT HE WAS*ROBBED OF HIS UND, JUST AS 
THE INDIAN WAS ROBBED. HE KNOWS THAT HE IS I^ISCRIMINATED AGAINST 
BECAUSE OP THE COLOR OP HIS SKIN, HIS LANGUAGE, HIS CULTURE. 

BUT OFTEN HE DOES NOT KNOW THE FULL STORY OP HOW ALL THESE THINGS 
HAPPENED. EVEN IP HE KNOWS, HE OFTEN DOBS NOT WANT TO RECOGNIZE 
WHAT IT MEANS. • ■ 

FOR THE ANGW AND OTHER PEOPLE /^SIDE NEW MEXICO, tp TIERRA 
AMARILU COURTHOUSE "RAID'* OP .1967 'HAS A SUDDEN EVENT OUT OP THE . 
BLUB. OVERNIGHT, THEY HEARD ABOUT A lAND STRUGGLE IN NEW 
MEXICO; THEY, TOO, SHOULD KNOW THE LONG AND TRAGIC HISTORY THAT 
LEO UP TO THAT EVENT. 

THE STORY THAT FOLLOWS IS URGELY BASED ON ARTICLES BY PROFESSOR 
CLARK KNOWLTON AT TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE AND DOCTOR FRANCES 
8WADESH OP SANIA PE. NEW MEXICO. ^ 

CPA Speclal-Bi^nEe < 

The loss of land, of water and>gr9i:lng rights, Is old and new. 
When you go to the home of Benny Ortega In Hernandez, ho ml^t 
show you ^ letter he Just reoelveas^jrom the Forest Services, 
saying "Cattle bearing your brand..." (those letters always 
begin that way) were seen on such-and-such atiate on U. S; Forest 
lands; they were trespassing. Get them off (or else). Federal 
agento drive through Benny's land without asking but "hlB few 
cows are "trespassing." He remembers when his parents signed 
•some papers that gave away their water rights ; Benny's wife la 
glad thalt her parents d 13^ not sell. 

If you talked to Roberto Tafoya In Los Alamos, near Las Vegas, he u 
could tell you about how all his neighbors have been squeezed out 
by Texan ranchers buying up the land. He refused ta sell, and 
hAB tried to support his family by odd Jobs, like hauling bales 
of hoy for $5 a day. Sometimes he has to work for the big ranchers 
themselves. He^s lucky to get such Jobs. Last August, he had 
taken an examination to work in a Colorado mine and vas planning 
to go If he passed. ^aybe he has gone by now. If so, he did not 
want to I he wanted 6a stay In the^ place where he was born, which 
he loves. 

Max Trujlllo of Vallocitos Is a quiet man who knows isany stories 
about the permit system and how people's rights have steadily 
been reduced in different ways. It used to be that people who 
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had a cattle preference were allowed to graze a few horses and 
mlllclng cows free; that has stopped. Everjr time cattle changes 
ha^s, the. nutabor of month's preference is reduced, so many 
people have to sell their animals. "You don* t know wh9t it is 
to need a horse or cow-it means life itself to Ynan> people," 
he told a forest ranger. When there is work, such as fencing, 
the Forest Service contracts it out to a large company, the 
state welfare agencies encourage people to move into town with^ 
their offers of help in finding housing; then the land grabbers 
come. 

How did all this begin? 

In the 1600's and 1700's, the Kings of Spain who ruled what is 
now the Southwest made grants of land to Spanish settlers here 
and their desGe''ndant6. This practice was continued by the 
Mexican government in the early 1800' s. The lands were granted 
v^inder a system combining Spanish practice with Indian custom. 
Several types of grants existed (the community grant and charter, 
the proprietary grant, the sitio and the social compact) but 
the most comrabn type was composed of small lots granted to 
individual families -which could be sold-and then aAargeamount 
of land for communal use, called the ejido-. This tSnd ^oi^ld not 
be sold; it included the irrigated town pastures, ranges a]nd 
forests. All the people- in a village used those lands frebly 
to graze their animals, cut timber, get water and minerals/. 

The lands were almost never taxable. No system for land suryey- 
■""Tng was set up; boundaries remained vagye. Land ownership did 
not depend on some document, but upon tradition. Neighbors knew 
what belonged to^o, since most of the villages consisted of a 
few big families riving and working together, the system usually 
worked well. 

What the people needed and could not get from the land, they 
got by bartering and handicrafts. They rarely used money. ' 

Then: 1848. Mexico is defeated in a war with the United States. 
She signs the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo . Under that treaty, 
the U. S. promises to respect the land grants and the civil rights 
of the Spanish-speaking people. Soon afterward, the long robbery 
begins. From 1854 to the present, an estimated 2 million acres 
of privately owned land and 1,700,000 acres of communal land were 
lost to individuals.. Some 1,800,000 acres went to the «state and 
uncounted acres-all of it communal larid-were taken by the 
Federal Government. (Reies Lopez Tijerinia sets that figure at 
15 million acres.) ^ 

In California, ehe land was-just grabbed ^up by gold-hungry pros- 
pectors; in Texas the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was also opeqly 
'violated by eviction, assassination, whatever. In^New Mexipo, ■ 
the process was slower and more hidden. The Surveyor General who 
arrived in 1054 began at once to assign ejido lands .^o the public 
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domain but oince thoy'remained unfianced and available for grating, 
nothing eetoed to change for a while. Not toany Anglos came before 
the Civil War. However, those who did took advantage, A Catholic 
Sitter of Charity who then lived in the Territory wtotc: 

"In the «arly yeora, of Anglo settlement ih New Mexico, the unaus- 
picioua and naive Spanish-Americana were victimized on every hand« 
When the men from the* States came out west to disposseaa the poor 
natlvea of their lands, they used many subterfuges. One vaa to 
offer the owner of the land a handful of silver coins for the 
email service of , making B mark on paper. The mark ha^,a cross 
which was accepted as a signature and by which the unmispecting 
natives deeded away their lands. By this means many a poor family 

was robbed of all its possessions, ^ 

\ • y 

The railroads opened up the West more and more to those jnen with 
their silver coins; soon wh^ had been a small-scale robbery 
became a huge, organized operation. By the 1880' s, New Mexico 
was crawling with two types of men': ranchers and lawyers^ (One 
authority has^stimated that out of every ten Anglos In NeW Mexico^ 
one i^as a lawyer.) The lawyers came to be Icnown to thd Indlo- 
Hispanos as ••black vultures" for the^^aye in which they cheated, 
trapped, 'and foiled the people intprtlosing their lands. 

i :r 

These rings of lawyers became sfdme of the biggest landholders In ^ 
the United States, They became governots, state supreme court ' 
Justices, land recorders, surveyors,, and other political officials 
in New Mexico and Washington. D, C.,^d were thus able to make 
sure the Indio<-Hi8panos didn*^t ha;^ a cfhance against them. In 
th^ name of the Unitckh^tates, they introduced la whole new ladd 
, system based upon the idea that if a person couldn't produce 
records to prove that he' owned the land, he had no title to it; 
he 3ust;didn*t owtir it. They also introduced a whole new economic 
system, based on competition and "free enterprise." This bifoke 
down the old village values of cooperation and unity» respect 
and honor. \ 

So many techniques were used for robbing the people that they 
cannot all be mentioned here. One was to file a claim to lands 
and publish it only in a newspaper far away from where the land 
was located. Or an Anglo rancher would Just fence in a large 
tract* of land, and then file intent of claim to that land in the 
English-language newspapers. Sliice the people seldom read those 
papers, they did not contest the claim. And one day the sheriff 
would come to evict them. Instead of the old customs of people ^ 
helping each other to build a home or harvest a crop or ^ry food, 
the life of New Mexico became the fence. 

A new technique emerged with the establishment of the American' 
county system and its property taxes. The whole idea of taxes 
was strange to the people and they olEten did not pay them;' here^ 
came the Anglo businessman and lawyers to pay the taxes unb^tl 
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the land was declared theirs. Some times Indio-*Hi8panos who did 
pay their taxes were given fraudulent receipts or the payc(bnts 
were not registered in the tax records. of the county. 

Nor did the people get protection from the Federal Government. 
In 1854, Congress had passed a law saying that only it could 
decide on private land claims in New Mexico. No provision was 
made for appeal. All people claiming land under Spanish or 
Mexican grants had to pay for their own surveys and any legal 
expenses; an appeal also meant spending a lot of time in Washington. 
Who needs to be told how impossible all this was for the average 
Indio'-Hispano? Ta make matters worse, only two federal land 
offices were established in New Mexico; mo$t people did not knox^ 
where they were located or could not travel the great distances 
involved. And even if they did get there, they found themselves 
face-to-face wit;h one of the Anglo "vultures." No wonder the 
entire le^al Process seemed to the Indio-Hispanos like a Qsiant 
Anf^lo conspiracy . 

The merchants also exploited the people dir^ctlyj, by buying Indio- 
Hispano wool, lambs'and cattle at prices which they set. They 
encouraged the ^.people to use unlimited credit and when the bill 
got up to a certain^ point > the merchants took land In payment. 



The Texans who came to NewMeiScoTlTTSTe^tSB^ 

worst of all. They brought .with the\a violence against "the Indio- 
HispanQS with their traditions of peaceful community life. Thiey 
treated the people as if they had no rights that needed to be 
respected. They drove off the cattle and scattered their sheep* 
Often they just took land with their six-shooters, killing people 
who resi$ted . 

Not all tpe pg'ople took these robberies lying 4own. ' Some fought 
back by ct\tting fences and burning barns and killing animals of 
thip big ranchers. Los Comancheros was one of the best^-known 
resistance! groups in this period, but many isolated villages 
took dcj&4on when they realized what was happening. Some Indio- 
HispanjQs alW began taking their demands to court. The Anglo-, ^ 
solution tolthis threat was sometimes simple; hundreds of docu- 
ments which Wighf prove people's claims were bUrned up in mys- 
terious fires, accidentally thrown out as trash, and so fortih. 

In 1891, a Court of Private Land Claims was set up to decide such 
claims. Every member of the court was Anglo, and they made their 
decisions on che basis of Anglo law. Out of all the claims sub- 
mitted, two-triirds were rejected on the pretext of "imperfect " 
Idiffl title." lAnd even when a grant was confirmed, the lan<i as 
much as half t!|he acreage in the Canon de San Diego Grant, for 
example; often went to the lawyers representing the heirSi as 
payment fpr his services. 
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The fintl blow came In 1906 when President Theodore Roosevelt 
aet up the national parks system and Incorporated into natibnal 
forast miUions of acres of land-all once cotnmunally owned/ by 
the people. Smokey the Bear, who seems like a friendly fallow 
to many Americana, came to represent the forest administrators 
and forest rangers who were usually Anglos and biased agfiinst the 
Hispanos with their small herds in favor of the big, Aftjglo com- 
mercial operator. Mho in northern New Mexico cannot t^H a story 
of some little ranchero who is unable to get a permit /(for money) 
to graze 4 or 5 cows while the Texan h'aa no problem gtazing 300 
head.. . ' , 

During all this time, ^New Mexico had remained a Territory. It 
was called unfit to become a state bacause most of the people 
did not speak English, were Catholic, and "ignorant." But 
Anglo population increased, and in 1912, New MeJ^lco became a 
state. The ruling circles of the Anglo minority had formed a 
partnership with a select few of the Hispano majority; this assured 
control to the powers- that-be. Those first "vendidos" received 
moneyT^avors, and some influence in^xchange for keeping their 
people under control. From this original partnership came the 
political patronage system of New Mexico which today still makes 
even a Janitor's job into a political reward. 

What happened to the people during those IZO^vears of robbery x,q/ 
a grim stoi^y. Slowly but surely they lost their means of liveliV 
hood. For a short time in the 1930' s federal and state programs 
improved the life of the Hispanos. But during World War I^v 
situation became worse again. The young men went off to wat, the 
people left behind coild not produce to fill the meat require- 
ments of the Armed Forces, so National Forest lands were leased 
to out-of-state businesses. The people never'got back their 
rights to use those^lands. 

' More and more ipeople moved to city slums In search of work and 
they had about as miich luck as the Black people of the South who 
moved to Harlem or I/at ts or Chicago. The number {^feghost towns 
m New Mexico multiplied. Between 1950 and 1960, the percentage 
of Hispanos living in rural communities -^dropped from nearly 60 

^percent to less than 43 percent. Many people went on welfare and 
a flew problem developed. No one who owned the smallest piece of 
land* could receive Welfare. So still more people sold What Chey 
still had, in decfparation, for whatever they were offered. In 
this and other waysV -the ° loss of land still continues. Today, 
41 percent of all HlSpano families In New Mexico makfe less than 
$3,000 a year, which Is well below the official poverty level. 
Even though many people live off the land to a certain degree, 
Is only necessary \o spend a day or two traveling through Nev 
'Mexico, especially In the North, to see how real that poverty 

' level* Is, 
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But the lo&s of land, and rights to use U, was only one way in 
which the Ang'lo violated his own treaty, Guadalupe Hidalgo, and^ 
his own Constitution, the ^Consti tutlon of New Mexico which' promised 
^respect for that treaty* While the people were being robbed of . 
their land, they were also denied their culture ^ Despite the^ 
Treaty ^s promi ses , <iespi te guarantees in the New Mexico Const! t^u- 
tlon of a bilingual education and respect for the Spanish culture, 
you will not see even a road sign irj both languages. 7et hundreds 
of thousands of people speak Span^ih, The school system, with 
rare exceptions, teaches them to/be ashamed of their language and 
culture, which in turn makes theili ashamed of the i r parents , and 
causes further social breakdown J^But the Jt^gh numbers of dropouts 
j^d juvenile de 1 1 nquents in La m^a communi t ies -^rre rarely looked 
at from this viewpoint.- ^ 

Having conquer'ed 4) people and taken their lan'^, the Aiglo society 
then said to them ; jump i nto the Me 1 1 i ng Pot. Your culture is 
inferior ; the sooner you forget it, the better. Become a ''real 
American*' (but don't marry my daughter) . 
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Mexlcan«»Amerlcan 
TBRRITORiAL DISPUTE 
MEXICO CIAIMS RIGHT TO CALIFORNIA ISLANDS ^ 
(Reprinted from El Chicane) 

MEXICO CITY 

In a backhanded way, Bome Mexican officials are suggesting Cali-* 
fornlans ouj^ht to be able ^to visit Mexico on^a quick cruise«»8dy 
to Catalina Island 26 mites ^west of the Los Angeles seashore. 

The "'fact Is, says the secretary of the Mexican Geographic and 
^Stastlstlcs Society, that a handful of islands off the California 
N(joaat legally belong to Mexico bj^t. "have been occupied by the 

United States." ^ 

^ , : ^ 

The islands under discussion l^ii^ude Catalina, with its pictur* 
esque barborjcrowded witb^expens^^sailboats and hotdog munch- 
ing tourists ferried over on the Gi^lk White Steamship. 



That harbor, known as Avalon, is the location many a romantic 
lost his heart in, according to a pleasant little Ibong of pre- 
rock vintage . .^^^^^p^ggj^^^jg^^ - ' - 



Other islands include the .cha in of f ■^S antg Barbara, relatively 
-Unfeauched by tourists or popiflatibn^ii^'^i^t*^ proximity 
ta the site of the famous Santa Barbara oil ^eJ^jUAgrakr^ 

At any rate, Jose Antonio Murillo Reveles, the secretary of the 
Mexican Geographic and Statistics Society, declared Monday that/ 
^'yes, the eight islands qff the coast of California do belong 
to Mexico, and our country haa the^ obligation to claim them." 
He didn't suggest how. 

The Mexican tourism department said about the same thing a week 
earlier, noting factually, that the islands have been "occupied 
by the United States." 

The islands are San I^iguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Crus, Atiscapa, San 
Nicholas, Santa Barbara, Catalina and San Clemen te. 

' .' ■ 

The U. S« Interior Department had occasion to look into the sub-* 
Ject last Friday and denied Mexico's claim, saying the islands 
were ceded to the United States in 1848, by the GuadalupeJCceatjLi 



The Islands weren't ceded in th^ treaty and were outside U. S. 
territorial waters enyway, asserts the Mes^lco geographic society 



secret;ary. 
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THE TREMY OF GUADALUPE HIfi&£i69 was mado between Mexico and the 
United States of North America on FiBbruary 2, 1848. This so- 
called >trQoty stipulates that the cplture and the property of 
the Sptelsh-Apaericans in'the Southwest jwdald be respected ah4 
pro tec ted > / 



r 



The Treaty coh1:aln£l too ii^ny ^oophples, dlscrep£kncles which are 
embarrassing, both to , the United States of America, and to thq 
United States of Mexico. It is important ^hat we, nati\(i\jS of the 
Southwest h^i^e at l^Wsft .a partial under stafiding of three iun^a- 
mental lies: ' . ^ ^ 

1. Nicholas P. Trist, the Uftited States of Ameriqa 
representative had had his credentials revokedJ^ 
the then President, Jam^s Polk, four months prloa? 
to the signing. The signature; therefore, was 

/ invalid, and as such was rejected bjf the U.* S. ' 
Congress.. A simple conclusion is that by having . 
a plenipotentiary to ^represent a' country, with im- 
proper credentials, any document or agreement into 
which that individual has become a partaker in the ^ 
name of that country ...cannot be valid. 

2. The So-called "treaty" was in reality a proposal^ not 
a treaty . A proposal is^pc^^jatoted exactly as such, 
and is subject at the time of presentation to^ changes, 
amendments, rejection, -or approval for future final i- 
zation. A proposal is not binding as a document. 

^ These facts are found in^Oocument #129 of -"Treaties 
and Other International Acts of the United States" 
by Miller, Volume #5^ ^ ^ 



'3, Two articles of the so-called "Treaty" were stricken " 
by the Congress of the United States of* America and 
a protocol was signed between the two countries. 
THIS PROTOCOL IS NOW THE ONLY LEGAL AND VALID DOCUMENT 
of the war ^between the U-.S.A. and thfe United States 
of Mexico. , , . 



SipcQ the question regarding the so- 



cnpen^ and^its validity being challenged in mcny qu^^t^rs by 



called treaty is now in the 



more an4 more 



t-he younger Chicano, the whole situation becomels 
embarrasalng to both countries, ac^etlng docum|iited prodjf of thcs 
invalidity and;, discrepancies of thej treaty has become one -of the 
most powerful Weapons which Reies Tijetina and the Allan^a of 
New Mexico have employed to increase the size of the question. 



Should tho quootlon provo to bo "true^ thtn the United ;^tatc« of 
Novth.Americt ia unquoit^onably treapaiiing' in the Southwoit, 

Recording to E^Tlfapel (pP4)i "h/eeidee all of thie organiized 
criminal conpiraey aga«:^t^Jho/^ of the Southweit^ tiie 
United State* of America ij^S^niible for tlyi deitruetion of 
all the'docwaenta and Land ax^^^iii^lo Titlea oiat were burji^ 
and deotroyed in 1858 in the City of Guadalajara* Jaliicot a 
in thei city of Santa^e, New Mexico* The Un^lted Statue c*£ 
America io also guilty of not provjjding legal and Judicial pro- 
tection to otir property after the /war with Mexico of 1848«'' It 
w^6 not until" 1891 that Congrea« establiahed a political court, 
and only one for the whole Territory ^f New Mexicoir Thia court 
waa mdc ^f Judges from the South who believed in slavlwy* • 
lasted for thirteen yeara. It waaji't until 1960 that tti^docu^ 
ment6 or copies of them], vere recovered ftjom a Kenneth Sande:cf 
-of Mtj^oouri, who bought them from the family of Thomas B# . 
Catroi^ who waa the Attorney General of the Terrifiory of New 
Mexico in*lQ70 when all the documents were thrown out of t^e 



In the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, why ieHp that neither 
, country is willing to donounpe our claimf? Nwhy ia it then thdt 
the government 6f the United States of NortfebAmerica ia employ-* 
Ing wxao Ranger tactics of coercion, beating*, unlawful incar- 
ceratiop', and dven wanton killijigs against the members of the^ 
'Alianza of New Mexico, Reiea T.ijerina and his followers, and 
against all of those citizens who have ct^Uenged the validity 
of the "treaty?" Have you ever wondered, hermano? 



building where they w,ere kept* 



II 
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Mox i cflfrt** Amer i can 



CALIFORNIA - 1769-1969 200 YEAR OLD FRAUD'' 
(Reprinted from "Regeneracion" J0I0[97Q) 



*Cherokoo Examiner No. 4 



California, far too long called the "Promised Land/* ts rapidly 
reaching the point where everyone is starting to realize that 
this is about a^l it is; promiso-land. ' 

Few non-natives realize that there ^are quite a number of reserva- 
tions throughout the ent;^ire state.! It is almost as though the 
Chicano has said that thtre are no natives *here except them; 
and the white man had accepted this worthless lie and has exploited 
this lie to HIS own adviintage. ^ . 

However, this Pocho-Gringo attitud^ is slowly being put down by 
their own people as they start to develop the truth in their 
o\m culture. Now, they are starting to recall that their 
missions were built by the real so-called Californiansj the - 
natives, 'and \that the Spanish^gratits in fact specified the totive 
areas that were declared to he the lands of the natives for all , 
times. ^ 

The white manYwhen he bought this stolen land, agreed to abide 
by these Spanjfeh grants, but quickly set about to completely 
ignore the rights of the people. 



In the first instance, General Santa Ana had I^^^ght to sell 
this land; for it still belongs to the nativesT^rAt best, early 
Spanish-Mexican settlers were not anything more than squatters. 
Then, when this sale of stc^len property took place, this General 
entered intp the agreement wit^hout tfie knowledge or permission of 
the people, he was re'presenting, the Mexicans. 

This simply means that the State of California is a MASSIVE FRAUD; 
"a fraud created by corrupt Mexican and Grljgo gangsters. > 

These facts are not history, for the situation has not altered in' 
the slightes't bit. If anything, the situation has become increas- 
ingly worse since the land fraud w^as created. 

The state of CaUfbrnia Irecently mad§ a sMrfvey thorough I ifs Stat]^ 
Depattment of Public Health, ax\d the findings PROVE the t the 
situation IS getting worse. Tttis study established thft: 

' I 1 i - ■ . ■ " '\ y- • M . 

- Of the ^timated 100 jaOOp- natives in the istate; 35,000 
re66rvattbns^that |annot-^ sustain life. |, 

- The' life sVan of these liatives Is 42 yeairs, compared 
for the non-natives in the state. 



live 



to 62 year! 
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« 'in both rural and urban ssonco (roiervatlona and relocated oreae) 
thera la an almoat alarming increaie in malnutrition, birth 
defects, alco^olifin, diaeasea of an infectious nature; all of 
the typical effects of extreme poverty. 

257* who move to urban areas (cities) do so because of alcoholism; 
to stay Juiced on skid row to^ receive treatment or botJu^ 

• Reservations tack medical services, and many w^en return to 
their reseicvations to have children* The whiteVraan simply can- 
not understand why these women dofthis. The answer is that 
. those women are obligated by tradition to have their chlldrenr 
. on (what is left of) their .native land. In some instances^ the 
delivery pattern Is not the same as found in the white man's 
butcher shops, and the children MUST be ,born in the traditional 
manner if the child id to be considered alive and /a membd^r of 
the tribe. Also, by being born on "the land", the parent is 
certain that the child's nation(^Iity Is clej^irly established for . 
all times. ,Then, there is the human factor; the expectant 
woman wants to be ai^iong her own womankind during this period; 
"a completely natural reaction. The white man simply cannot dig 
any of .this. • 

« 

- A random survey of 100 people living on reservations firoved that 
vitamin C is virtually nonexistent. This survey was conducted in 

the Southern California area, and it further established that of 
this 100 •* of which 38 were children - only five of these 

children had consumed vegetables in the past three meal^ and 

only two had eaten any type of fruit. ' ^ 

- The isolated nature of most reservation people causes a marked 
delay in obtaining medical treatment for even the most minor 
ailment. And, when finally hospitalized, their conditions are 
usually so bad that their period of hospitalizatipn is two and 
one*half times longer than non-native people suffering from 
similar problems. 

" Fewer than one percent of the reservation natives have any health 
insurance, compared with an estimated 70% of the non-natives in 
the medium and higher incc^e brackets^ 

- The majority (7071) of the people on reservations in the state 
have Incomes below $3,000 per year. 

- The "problem" in California ijs AoRSE lian 
because California has not rejpl^ced th0 U 
Service^. ' " ' > 



in mahy other) stated 
S. Public Health 



Since 1955, when ALL federal health services were temtlnated for 
natives of thils area, and the Stjiate HAS NQT ma4e aiiy moves to 
replace the program^ This simply means that f^r tfie past 
years the natives have been without medical sez'vices. It 
shbuld be mentioned that while BOTH the state and the federal 
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government ogreod to this "termination" of services, THE NATIVES 
..WERE NOT EVEN ASKED THE4R VIEWS ON THE MATTER; and also that the 
federal "policy" was dumped and NOTHING was established to 
replace it. ■ 0 

- In 1955 the funds available for medical servfces for natives was 
an estimated %2k.5 million. This figure has risen to -an estimated 
§99.5 million for the 1969-1970 period. Of this amount on ^ per 
capitii basis, the Californians would have be;qn awarded MORE t^0(3 
$15 million for medical services. *(|As J t is; 1^0 funds are available, 
NO money, no medical services. The' hard facts of living under 
whl te dominat ion. ' . 

By removing (terminating) federal aid and placing the'natlves under 
sta/te /domination, the Cal ifornia. and grabbers developers and 
exploilters can slowly FORCE the pefaple into THEIR society, which • 
will then open up native land for/ the fast-buck artist. In short, 
to complete the program, e^^tJltrHs he d by the Mexican General and the 
Gringo gangsters so the history of California in fact lives today 
as It did in the past. EXCEPT now, today, it is getting worse. > 



Is there an answer? ' 
Certainly. Oae that is logical a ncj/ product i ve-. 

California natives long ago established the Inter-tribal Council of 
California. The urbans have commenced to form Inter-Urban Councils. 
The federal health grants MUST be re-established, but placed under 
a combined council of the rurals. In this manner the native health 
program would be under the DIRECT control of OUR leaders, both on 
and off the reservations. 

If all of this is already established, ypu may ask, why then isn't ^ 
It being brought about. ,* ^ 

Because the racist California government wantyirhe land of the natives, 
and the federal government simply does not care one way or t"he other. 
^ • ' ■ . ^' " • 

Therefore, it nqw remai^up J:o the general population to bring DIREa 
pressure on both the fede?^ and the state; to cause this suggested-^ 
program to be rnade into a fact. 

The individual taxpayer in this state is in fact being taxed into ne 4^ 
poor house. It is completely unjust tp ^xpecit th^m t9 assume this v. 
.... . .1 — *.ui_ r«j^-^j government has ^ 



added burden when tNe fedora 

Wake no mi stake about it, th 
rljght now, and the funds are 

YeV the health sitjuation b^c 



I 

k- answer is si 
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jnd^ AV/(|LABLE 

Irt^ ca|n be accompl i shec 
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It iQ intoreatlng tfi xxota thot the whito maft^o nova medlAy as per 
usual ^ "speaks with lies*" In part one o£ the September 10 iaouet 
of the h.h. Tima, a Mr. Harry Nelson, Times Medical Writer i 
clearly stated (on page 26) ,that t^ere are NO Bureau ol Indian 
Affairs Offices in Californiat The CB suggests that BOXU the 
Times and this Mr« Nelson check 4)ut their articles a bit more; 
for if any of them care to see the BIA office- in Los Angeles, 
all they have to do is waddle a few blocks to the Federal Build- 
in^^ and talco the elevator up to the floor whore the BXA in fact 
retains a number of pffixres^r-ALL clearly indicated as being B^A' v 
offices, complete with wall-to«*wall Injuns and BIA flunkies and 
paleface oosses galore. , ^ 




. I 
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Mexican-American 
CHICANO COUNTRY 
MEXICANS 'envision OWN NATION IN U.S. 



DENVER 



An independ'ent, Spanish-speaking nation which would be carved out 
of Colorado, New Mexico and Texas is more th&n just a dweam. onie 
Hispano spokesman claims. 

Rodolfo "Corky" Gonzales, cljairman of the Denvor-basecj Crusade 
for Justice, said he believes the nation, of "Aztltjn" pcai> be 
created Just as Israel was. ' . ' . 

Many people view the plans of creating a new nation "as only a 
dream," Gonzales fconceded. 

"But the Jews formed a Congress without land and went to the 
United Nations," he sai-d. "The results were that the U.N. took . 
a part of the Arab lands and gave them Israel." 

Gonzales said the 'first step toward building the new nation would 
come in creation of a new political party. La Raza Unida. After 
this, a Congress will be formed and a bid for land will be made 
to the United Nations. ' • 

Gonzales said parts of Colorado, New Mexico and Texas rightfully 
belong to rtlspanos under ancient Spanish land grants that the 
United States has refused to recognize. 

The Hispano leader said the land, including 54 per e^jlt of the 
state of New Mexico, Is nowcontrolled by the U. Sf^torest Service 
and no one will be displeased if and when it is taken over. 

A?Jtlan will be a nation where Chicanos will have theit own forms 
of art, government and. security , Gonzales said.^ 

"When someone calls this separatism, I say we.are already sepa- ' 
rate," he added. • , / 

Plans for creating the new nation were first outlined last week 

llicanq Youtlji^Eiberation conference in Denvetj. 

. "'if ' • ' 



during a fiveyday C\ 
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DN 16 DB SBS2XEHBRB 
(Reprlntad from Bl Chlcano) 



Bra un gran paiTo, era tambien uno de lot m£$ grandee del mundo. ^ 
Morena era au ppilaci(^n» habfa muchoa Indioa y haata negroa, pcro 
todos eran como uno^ algo los un£ia« 

En aquollos aftbs la mayor parte del pueblo ae dedicaba a laboree 
humildes del campo* Vlvfan en peqX:i)e^oa pueblos y villas doqde 
relnaba la paz tonto en publico como en^aaa« Se hab^an plantado 
vlnedos y la gente aHb por affo tecogfa la uva para la meoa aai^ 
como tombl^n para la fermentaclon del vlnagre y' el buen vino* 
Algunoo hacendados an anos paaadbo hablan plantado morerao de 
Hojas muy verdes que los gusanoa de aeda com^an^ puea ea esta su 
Qlimentaclon; hasta clerto punto ae poplarico la Induajttla de 
la seda que hasta el sefibr Don Miguel^ el cura d^l pueblo^ ten£a 
sua moreras proplas* En el pueblltp se hab£an cohsttuldo algunas 
pila^ para.curtlr plains* Varlas famlllas vlvJ^an del tra6aJo en 
la Industrla del ladrlllo; se fabrlcaban bonltas tejas para los 
techados asif como fuertes ladrtllos para parades y plsoa» En 
los campos cercanos se <yia el susurro de las abejas que pasaban 
todo el diTa vlsltando floras y capullos recoglerlido el polen que 
luego llevaban para almacenarlo dentro de la coln^na. 

EI puebloy como las abejasy vivfa en paz«« Pero/^ra esta una paz que 
era en realldad una especle de serenldad que cada persona llevaba 
dentro de si senclllamente por,que asf eran« Ema^ise^^l^^tleaqK^ se 
vlv{a artnonloa amenta •♦•buen clampo»Mglesla blanca^ buen Sadre de 
la Iglesla^ respeto de los hljos con los p^dres^ alguna miisica 
popular y amorea y cariHos entre novlos y bien caaadoSy aol bril-- 
lante; el trajajo daba comer^ Habfa Induda^lemente paz interior, 
alempre habfan sido as:^ los habitantes de la Vijlla de Dolorea. 

Dicen, sin embargo^ que el hombre no vive aolo del pan^ No vive 
solo de lo poco que gana^ Cuando el hombre ea homrado% trabaja 
bien, cumple con su familia aai como con las obligaciones civiles, 
sociales y militarea a las cuales se cree obligado y entiende.^ 
entonces es cuando eae hombre deapierta au conciencia^ Se da 
cuenta de que en el< mundo exiate mucho m^a de lo que a prlmera 
vista perclben los o joa. Ve que en au pUeblo tiay, por-ejemplo^ 
maa pobres que ricos y que .los ricos viven lejoa de los pobres; se 
da| cuenta qjueVlos i^icQS son 1(08 j^u^ mandan^ los que t^^nen no aolo 



el dineto sinc^ tambl^n el poderiil Deapu^a se da uno cuenta que 
Wsmo ocurte 0n otroa pueblos y to jfalta quien le diga que eaa 
la idj^sma aitucicion por todo el pitta j 



N<i es pecado^ aer rlco, pero tj 
cfs que algunoa crean que el pi 
derecho a enriquecerse ni^su 



lo 

es 



apoco 
yfe h4 



lacido asxfy que no 



pecado aer pobre^ 



kolaillb ni la vida propia* 



LO malo 
tiene 
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Farocitlli qu&^'oBto ouccdia por^^aquolloo ticmpoti- porque un d£a se 
oyoron rumorea^-extraffoQ ent?iuaquella gonto que nunca habxa cono* 
cido raSIs que la paz interior* Supieron que el munao en realidad 
es grande y que cada quien Eione el derecho a gozar de Uodos sue 
derechos y que qiicnfcras Dioa QQt6 en el cielo nadie en esCCsinundo 
tlene derecho a decir en persona que derechos debe el hombre tener 
o no tenert Resulta que esto es precieamente lo que pasaba por 
alltf en aquel pu6blito de Doloreeren el Estado do Guanajuato. El 
pafs no goaaba de libcrtad, era una colonla ^ Espa'ffa, los espaTSolei 
lo habfan conquistacjo hacia.ya trecfentoaaGoa* Esto revelaba que 
los hijos de la nacion ten^an pocoe derechos y eso si .^•muchas 
obligacionecl cpino resultado de que ellos no tenfan ni el dinero que 
compra el podeir nl el poder mismo* 




Un dfa, por cierto que era domingo, el cura da la ciudad hizo 
jl^^car las campanas mds temprano que de costurnbre, se llamaba 
J^Qliguel Hidalgo y Costilla. DicTraisa pero en vez de sermon dijo 
aril^congregacioli que ^j?a bora de ganarse la liber tad» Salieron 
de la iglesia muy emocionados los mexicanos, tomaron armas, se 
Juntaron miles y a los pocos anos se liberaron a brazo partido 
los del pueblo y tambidn la itacid^ enttira. ^ 

Todo esto empezo'^en fecha 16 de ^septiembre de 181G. Parece que no 
es la primera nl quizes sea la ultima vez que el hombre busque la 
manei^ de buscar la libertad cuando las condicfones de vida son 
insopor tables. 




Mexlcan->Ainerlcan 

THE MEXICAN AMONG US 

(Reprinted from Readers Digest, March X956) 

To^aXl the world nothing seems more uniquely American than the 
Western cowboy. But actually his trade," his horse, clothes and 
tecmiiques are part of the rich heritage that man from Mexico 
have contributed our way of life. His name is a translation of < 
the Mexican word vaquero^ The word "cowboy" in its common mean- 
ing today was unlmown to our language when the first Americans 
vheaded for Texas in the 1820' s. They thought of themselves ks 
falters. , Thoir Mexican neighbors, whose herds had roamed the r 
ranges since the early^l700' s, introduced theip to the lariat, , , 
branding iaron and the hopned saddle J and taught them how to bteak | 
wild mustangs and ro.und up tihe lon^orns. Soon you spoke fighcin' 
words if you referred to a Texan as a "farmer." He was a saddle- 
proud rancher if not - rancher o . a cowboy or buckaroo if not vaguero, 

. , Today the language of the rangeXand shows how extensive were the 
/*;/CowboyJ|s borrowing^. Corral, pinto, palomino, mesquite, bronco, 
rodeo, mesa, canyon, arroyo, loco, plaza, fiesta, pronto, Mexican 
words by the hundreds slipped into English. /Quien sabe became savvy, 
chaparejos was shot'tened to chaps, estampida wad converted into 
stampede, vamos to vamoose, Juzgado to hoosegow* Even the famed 
"ten-gallow hat" got its name not from some imaginative"texan*s 
/V exaggeration but from a Mexican song about a gaily decorated or 
^ gallooned headpiece, a sombrero galoneado* 

In countless other ways we are indebted to the Mexicans who 
inhabited the Southwest. T^here were only 75,000 of them there 
when Mexico ceded the regio^ to the United States. But their^ 
ancestors had lived in the borderlands since 1598, 22 years before 
the pilgrims sailed for the New Worlds and .they had put their Imprint 
indelibly upon the land. Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, California, 
all bear the lovely, lyrical names the Mexicans first wrote upon 
chei^ maps, as do numberless rivers and mountains, cities. and . 
towns from Texas to the Pacific shore. By experiment and innova- 
tion they had learned hbw to survive and prosper in this half- 
desert land. And so, when English-speaking immigrants poured Into 
the Southwest the way was eased for them, as It was for newcomers 
.nowhere else in America, by an Immense fund of experience their 
predecessors freely shared with them. 

Early migrants jfrom the East thought of i the Southwest as the Great 
American Desert. This changed jtheni thw saw the grien fields along i 
thd^upper Rio Grande, irrigat^e^byi few Mexi the 160Q»»s 

and by the Indiaps bef oi^e thaiti Borrowing th^iir methodsj, the^ i 
newcomers turned millions of deserif !acir|es into iome of the most 
fertile lal;id in America. In Calif drnlia ['the gre^t ga.:?deris of tl^ 
Spanish missions, where olives, llcies, dates, figs, bomegranat^fij, 
; oranges and lemons were first adaptjed to Aitierioan soil, were ^ 
founded by Franciscans who came in froral Mexico with the explorers. 
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These gardens- were the predecessots of the millioiis of acres of 
grovea which now tee one of California's most distinctive features. 

Copper mining In the Southwest got its start when Jopie Carrasco 
discovered the great Santa Rita copper and sllveir deposit in 
^estern New Mexico, and by iao4 some 600 Mexicans were working 
this open^pit# Later, in Arizona, other companies adopted their 
techniques, calling in Mexican miners to develop the pits and 
build the smelters. Miners of Mexican descent still form a i^ajor 
part of the working force in most of the Southwestern copper mines. 

When James Marshall found 'gold at Sutter's Mill thousands of 
Americans poured Into California to work the placer beds. Most 
of them idiew hothlng,'|about mining. iBut former Mexicans, who had 
been working small diggings al^hg the coast, taught them how to 
use the shallow wooden pan with which the gleaming grains are 
washed from the gravel* 

When the creek beds became exhausted, Mexican'^Amer leans introduced 
mule-driven mills to crush gold-bearing rocka; They developed 
the quicksilver deposits at New Almaden and showed the gold and 
silver mtoers how to use mercury to extract the precious metals 
from crushed quartz. Without this process, invented in Mexico 
In^tKe 1500' s, many of the rich Western mines could never have 
been profitably developed. 

* 

Though Mexican-Americans contributed richly to the rapid develop* 
ment of the Southwest, tragically few of them benefited from the 
vast changes that followed annexation. The children of a simple 
folk culture, they were unprepared to^ompete with t^e flood of 
ambitious, hard-driving immigrants that suddenly engulfed them. 
Their native tongue became a foreign language that barred them 
from all but the poorest-paid jobs. Strangers in a land they 
had once shared with the Indians, they retreated into their ad6be^ 
villages. As their numbers increased, their fields and flocks 
had to be divided and redlvlded. Thus, while the living standards 
of other Americans climbed steadily^ upward, grinding poverty 
becaipe the lot o£ most of the Spanish- speaking. 

Yet to the far more poverty-stricken peons of old Mexico their 
former countrymen In the States seemed rich, and they began. to 
head north to jobs and bread. Quick to hire them were the 
builders of the new western railroads, desperately seeking 
laborers to replace the coolies whose importation had been pro- 
hibited by the Chinese Exclusi^i^n Act. 

' ' ' ' ' I ' I 

Spon so many peons were arriving at tihe border that the railroad j 
hiring agents ^ould piqk itnd choose^ Th9se they passed by were i 

i trended until one Texas tbtton planter had a simple Idea. Tenajntt^ 
nd share-cr t>pjpers had tk featn^t leajst enough to siirvlve from opter 
arvest t6 the] next. But Mexicans coujld be hlredjto plant or pick' 
cotton for dlay' wages. When their jobs ended, well, they tould^ 
always look for other crops In other places.'^ 
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farmers on the lower , Rio blrande, the ittv^s 
geleSy the lettuce planters of the Imperial 
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The mlgrami labor system was wondej^ul for the big farms. Paying 
only 15 to 20 cents an hour for Mexijcan labor, they could ship 
their produce to the east coast- and still undersell the market. 
It was wonderful, too, for fiiilllons of consumers,'' bringing them 
vitamln«rlch fruits ahd vegetabli^s in seasdh dnd out. But for the 
Maxlcan labof'ers, and th^r wiyies and children, it turned life 
in|to a! nightmare p w^derlng. | ^ | I 

They moved from one Isolated farm camp^t^another wlth.no opportunity 
to learn English or acquire our customir; Paid subsistence wages, 
entire families had to wojrk from dawn to dark if all i^re to eat# 
Children got a chance fo^i^choo ling only when thexharvest season 
ended in November, and tl^ey had. to leave their classes when it got 
under way again in March/^ndernourlshment and squalid living 
conditions combined to boost the incidence of tuberculosis among 
Mexicans to four times the average foe Anglo-*Meric^ii6. / Infant ' 
death rates were as much as^four times higher than among other 
Americans. 
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The depression of the 1930* s hit Mexicah-Amerlcans harder than 
other groups, but it also brought opportunities. Entering the 
CCC camps, thousands of teenagers got their first chance to 
associate with other American youths, to learn English and develop 
working skills. Younger children for the first time attended 
classes the full school year. By 1940 the maturing American-born 
generation w^^8^no longer bound, as tits parents had been, to the 
poorly paid treadmill of harvest field work. On the booming " 
West Coast many found jobs in airplane plants and shipyards. In 
Texas and in the Midwest thousands entered steel ^mills, foundries 
and auto factories. As their earnings rose, their living concli- 
tionQ and health improved tremendously. 

After Pearl Harbor thousands of young Mexican^Amerlcona sought 
enrollment in the Faratroopa, the Rangers and the Marines ^ , 
Because ee many of them deliberately sou^t the most dangerous 
assignments, the 375,000 men of Mexican origin who served in the 
armed forces suffered casualties far out of proportion to their 
nubb^rs^ For exampleL Melxiqai;i-^A2iUrican)8 formeld about tien ipercent 
of Lc^s i|Vngeles' population; but Casualty liptsl revealed tjhat 20 
perceint of those killM and woundjed jhad^ Sp^hish piam^s. >^ 

^ep of Mexican aAcestry won a phenomenal niKidiber Of awards for i 
gallantry in actioh. Of the 26 fexan^ whoi received the Goaf 
gjressionali Medal Of Hc^nor, five Were of Mexican descent. Ih ) 
Italy, ^en German paratroopers threatened to brealc the American 
lines on^ Mount Battaglia; Manny Mendoza of Mesa, Arizona, stood 
on the crest of a hill and a single-handedly broke their attack, 
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kllling^^kjof the German soldleris. In France Pfc«. Silvestre 
Herrera, arSted only with a bayonet and hand gxenades, wiped ou^ 
one German maehlnO'-gun nest ^nd then, although wounded, crossed 
a mltiefield tb subdue another. When he was called with a dozen 
others to the White House to receive the Gongreislonal Med^l, 
Herrera alone failed to stand at attention as the President 
pinned America's highest award upon his tunic* He, couldn't, for 
he 'had lost both legs tn battle, ^ ' 

Wider educational opportunities for Mexlcan**Amerlcan came .after 
the war and have already paid rlcth dividends. The census of 
1930 listed only 16»5 physlclana a^d surgeon^; as late as 1940 
barely 3000 had qualified for the professions. Today the number^ 
^f professional and technical woi:Her$ is eatimated at 30|000. A i 
rfumber appeal op tl^^ rol|ls| of c^l]f.ege and^ vialvi^rslty pf ji^acultlesl 

kn prewar days few'MeKican*»Amerlcans coulil muster enough capital 
to starts business^ Today thousands of veterans own taxi 
^companies, produce houses, bakery chains, drive-ins, machine 
shops and trucking firms throughout the Southwest. In California 
20 percent of all auto plant ^workers, 50 percent of the building- 
trades union members, and nearly 60- percent of garment-plant 
employees are Mexican-Americans. » 

Many, however, still spend part of each year following the crops. 
But working and living conditions on the farms, though still far 
from ideal, are vastly different from what they were 15 or 20 
years ago. To attract- labor, many employers have installed modern 
sanitary and medical facilities, commissaries, decent hoi^sing 
and pure water auppl'lea. 



ThousandT of Mexicans still come to the United States each year 
under temporary work permits to follow the crops. But under 
U*S«-Mexican agreements their numbers are limited, and wage and 
-working standards are /maintained by Government- supervised con- 
tracts. Thus, they and the Mexican-American citizens (who form 
80 percent of our migratory farja-labor force) have been able to 
attain higher earning power and a be tterx standard of living. A 
recent survey has shown that most of thoi^e who now make the '*big 
swing" do so in' their own cars. 



As Mexican-Americans have emerged from isolation and poverty, .the 
prejudice with which some other Americans once regarded them has 
markedly diminished. -In Texas, this trendihas been aided by the 
work of the Good Neighbor Commission, a &tat€::^gency which since 
\9U3 has investilgalted complaints of dis|:rlmiaatdry Iptractices and 
has encouraged fcijendly cooperatlipn between Anglo-Tekans and 



those of Mexican 



descent. J 



Even mpre effecti\;e In reduc^iig prejudice has been the iticreaslng 
Inteiire^t Mexican-Aberlcans h^ye dl8ipl|;yed{ in civic problems. |] ' 
Nine years ago, whenfa young ]ilexl(^an-|[merlc^ social worker nalmed 
Edward Roybal ran tor city council in the - . . . 



tension-torn Eastside 
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district of Lob Angeles, he redtelved only 3400 Votes out of a 
potential 87,000. Profe4E»slonal politicians explained: •'Most 
Mexicans won*t vote, and mo0t other people won't vote for a 
Mexican," * 

But Roybal was cejrtain that apathy and group antagonism could be 
overcome. With 20 other young veterans and their wives he formed 
a Community Service Organization and within a, year they had 800 . 
men and women working together, for the first time in the East- 
side's history, on a host of community projects. 

When Roybal ran agal^ in 1949 thousands of Spanish-named citizens, 
wh0 had once thought it useless to} vote, flocked to tfhe polls. 
And thousands of Anglos, having shed their prejudlbes, changed 
their voting pattern and Roybal was elected. ^ 



Despite the progress Mexican-Americans have achieved, m^y remain 
among the poorest paid, worst-housed and least-educated of our 
people. ^ 

But in the advances that the younger generation has scored lies 
the certainty of a future in which all the Mexicans among us will 
be able to share the good things of American life. 





Mexican-American ^ 
BIClJLTURAL AMERICANS WIXH A HISPANIC TRADITION 
(Reprinted from Wilson Library Bulletin) 

Presupposing that librarians can best oqrve their patrons when 
they know with whom they are dealing, I propose to describe 
three distinct, yet similar groups of lil)rary patrons, that 
is, potential library patrons* These are the Cubans, Puerto 
Ricans, and Mexican-Americans. The dominant Onl ted States 
society, made up predominantly of light-complexioned, upper- 
and middle-class, Protestant Anglo-Americans, reared in a cul- . 
tural environment traditionally Anglo-Saxon in regard to 
language and social customs, has made it an unwritten law to 
promote and. uphold institutions which establish the social 
and philosophical values structured for dn Anglo-only society. 
This has created an American way of life which, on the one 
hand, has developed a sense of superiority for .the Anglo, and 
on the other, has consigned anyone else to an inferior status* 

At a time when ci^r country is at last beginning, tb -lend ^an ear 
to the voices of '"^fcj^e long-forgotten minorities, I wiah to place 
into focus the thi^e principal groups comroonly categorized as 
"Spanish-speaking" vQr "persons of Spanish surname," The feel- 
ings of resentment tlkt widen the existing gap between these 
groups and the Anglo^^erican society result from a lack of 
understanding. As lofc-as this situation exists, we shall con- ^ 
tinue to have separate ^nd unequal societies, vying for each other 
downfall. Though united, by common bonds, the thr^e groups are 
differentiated by historical, cultural, and even language differ- 
ences. Each has people with a common cultural heritage which 
sets them apart from others in a variety of social relationships^ 
Some highly educated and pii^psperous businessmen, technicians, 
and professionals have come from all three groups. A repre- 
sentative number of middle-class citizens- enjoy the mainstream 
of American society. It is the remaining larger part of these' 
grou^...^that is the object of t,his article. 

THE MEXICAN-iAHERICAN 

There is no accurate count of ti^e Mexican-Americans who reside 
in the United States, but in thQ\^e States of the Southwest 
alone, Arizona, California, Coloi^^Slio, New Mexico, and Texas; 
this minority comprises approximately twelve percent of the total 
population. This is not a homogeneous group. Seme of its com- 
ponents are new in this country, having barely completed the 
time required for citizenship. There are, however, others who 
can trace their family's residence in the Southwest to 1609, when 
Juan dB bnate established the first permanent Spanish settlement 
in Santa Fe. 
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Biologically we are Mestizos* The variety In our physical 
characteristics reflects strikingly the. union that has resulted 
from the cross-fertilization of the Heterogenous Spanish with 
the various indigenous peoples of Mexico. History tells us 
that most of the Indians found by the Spanish were reddlsh- 
b;rown in color. Some were quite dark and others were of a 
very light hue. There was also variance in stature. The ' 
''Mayas 9 for example ^ were short and stout; but the Indians 
from northern Mexico were tall and slender. 

The Mexican-American i^oclety of today has evolved in the 
course of many years.* The social relationships that ^ave 
developed between the Anglo-American and the Mexicans-American 
foay be best understood if seen in historical perspective. 
Until about 1803 9 what we now know as the American Southwest 
was mode up of people who lived in Isolated communities where 
Hispanic customs and institutions prevailed. The landed 
gentry lived in big adobe houses built on ranches » some of 
which stretched 9 a^s they used to say^ from the point where the 
sun rose to where the sun set. Next to the big houses of the 
patron there were other stDaller buildings where the peons 
lived* Landlords and peasantf lived toge^er in a semi-feudal 
agricultural economy^ characterized by th^ paternalistic 
hacienda system. The few Anglo-Americans who migrated to the 
Southwest and California readily adapted to the Hispanic cul- 
tural way of life 9 buying land intermarrying with the Mexican 
families^ learning the Spanish language , becoming an integral 
part of the existing social and econoSilc system. 

The cultut^l conflict began after 1803. President Jefferson 
believed that with the Louisiana Purchase the United States had 
bought everything east of the upper Rio Grande » including Texas 
and half ^f New Mexico. Spain did not agree^ but since she was 
occupied with Internal problems she was unable to defend her 
colonial boundaries* The American settlers continued to invade 
that territory unmolested^ 

The annexation of land acquired as a result of the war with 
Mexico produced a new Influx of Americans to the Southwest. 
By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo » which Mexicans were com- 
pelled to sign in 1843^ Mexico ceded California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico to the United States, and approved the prior annexa- 
tion of Texas. After hi^v trig taken one-half the territory that 
Mexico owned in 1821, the United States purchased another 
45,532 miles of Mexican territory below Arizona from Santa Anna. 

After 1803 the American Settlers no longer came as single men 
predisposed to become members of the prevailing society. . 
Instead they came with wives, relatives and friends, determined 
to establish towns with legal and social Instltutlona Anglo- 
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Saxon in every respect. The American chroniclers of the 
period found little to admire in the Mexicans they encountered, 
unless it was women and horsemen; infiH^ead, they found plenty 
to criticize. All Mexicafts are described as dull, dirty, 
liable to steal anything not nailed down. The men were lazy, 
cowardly, treacherous, and cruel to animals. Although women 
were usually seen with kinder eyes, probably because the 
writers were mostly men, they did not escape reproach^ They 
were thought to "breed 4i|ce prarie dogs an' jest as careless." 
We are told by Cecil Robinson that the di^m© novels of young 
America are full of incidents in which Saxon intelligence, 
strength, and purity of motive triumph over Mexican guile and 
treachery. This a^itude or superiority coiiwides with the 
fact that most of the Anglo^^er leans who settled in Texas came 
from slave State$# With them ^hey brought their racial preju- 
dic6i3 which eventually were carried over into Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

.■ " ' ■ 

The discrimination formerly practiced against Negroes was now 
transferred to another people. 

Mexicans encountered by the Anglo-Americans on the borderlands 
were generally poverty-stricken, self-taught country people 
schooled only in the rudiments of life. They worked hard from 
sunrise to sunset, but there was always time for fiestas. Men 
drank liquor, gambled, and made love to their women and enjoyed 
it. The landed gentjry did little manual work, but, in education 
they w^re not much better off than the peon. The chief dissemi- 
nators of learning were the priests, and what education there was, 
was j^^n^ their hands. Since their pre-occupation was with spiritual 
needs, not much tjLme was left to Improve the social apd living 
conditions of the people. In 1850, seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion were illiterateo The newly arrived Anglos were bewildered, 
oftentimes horrified, with the inhabitants of the region and 
their different way of life. 

The people of the Hispanic Southwest have yet to be favored by 
the ruling, governments. The Spanish during their occupation 
of Mexico, which lasted until 1821,^ contributed next to nothing 
toward the social welfare of the masses. Then, after the 
Mexican revol4, there was a change in rulers but not in the 
system. The rloh continued to get richer and the poor again 
suffered. With the country torn by internal dissension, the 
economic conditions of Mexico took their toll. The frontier, 
so remote from the Mexican capital, was easily overlooked. 
Robinson appropriately concludes: "It is unfortunate, at 
least from the point of view of a possible mutual esteem, that 
these two societies first encountered each other at a time 
when the United States was bumptiously self-confident, and 
Mexico was undergoing a period in which its national morale was^ 
at a ver^ low ebb." 
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As Anglo-Americfln si^tlements grew, the consti^^ction of new 
towns and railroads gave added impetus to the development of • 
mining and agriculture* The demand for cheap labor in the 
expanding United States together with chronic economic misery 
in old Mexico motivated large numbers of Mexicans to abandon . 
their troubled country to try their fortune in the United 
States. This large and continuous Immigration from south of 
the. border Increased manif old the population of the early 
commuhltie^s founded in the Southwest* The Mloxican Nationals 
were not always well^^received by the members of tlie early 
Spanish'-speaking families, who felt that their own social 
status in the eyes of the dominant society would be lowered 
by the working class immigrant. To differentiate themselves 
from the Mexican lmmig:cai;vr, they identified themselves as 
Spanish or Spanish-American, History records that while the s 
governing^pij^nish-apeaking families were In some cases first- 
or second-generation^ Spaniards*, mo.st of these Settlers were 
Mestizo or Indla^. Efforts of early comers without wealth to 
distinguish themselves from recent Mexican, arrivals wire not 
always effective. The eyes of the Anglo to this dajr seldom 
make a distinction between newcomers and those who "can trace 
their residency to colonial days," The (Jbuble wage system, 
which paid more to the Anglo for the same type of work, was 
consistently applied to the Spanish summed without regard to 
length of residency, 

. • 

As the Mexican immigrants, mostly Mestizos and Indians, came 
from a society in which the working class had very limited 
political rights, these people arrived in the United States 
psychologically preconditioned to assume a subservient role, < 
Moreover, the Mexican nation had not y^t developed national y 
pride in its indigenous heritage. Under these circumstances, 
the immigrant's self-image as a politically voiceless member 
of Mexico's working class was ^magnified. when he entered this 
country. This image of inferiority placed hlni at a disadvan-r 
tage to compete in tjhe agressive society of the Anglo, 

If the Mexican National arrived penniless and with an unclear 
picture of himself, there w^s much on his cultural baggage 
which worked to his benefit. His language, religion, moral and 
social values, European in origin, were complemented by a 
regional heritage unique in its indigenous tradition. The 
Catholic religion, with its ^xtensiva ceremonial calendar, 
offered a bridge over which religious and festive holidays ^ 
and new bonds of friendship could be reinforced. He was 
further identified with th4 Mexican-American community by the 
dinstltutlonallzed social obligations inherent in the "cOTipa- 
drazgo" system. It provided a wide range of family obligations 
and at the same time furnished the mechanism to integrate hew 
members through marriage, baptismal, and other religioas vowG^ 
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m the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo It wao agreed to give the 
residents of the Southwest and Calif orijla the freedom to speak 
S|)anlah, to practice ciwtotns and traditions, and the freedom 
of religious worship. However, the United States has been 
unable to live upv to its commitments. In the name of Americani- 
zation, Anglo-American social attitudes have downgraded Mexican 
cultural institutions, undermining the very foundations of 
security upon which rests the Mexican-American society. The 
magnanimous conqueror imposed 4^ "American" way of life which 
excluded those not Protestant, those not of Anglo-Saxon stock 
and upheld that the United Staters should be a one- language 
country. $.6 a result of this chiavinBtlc policy many so-called 
"Spanish-speaking," who today should know Spanish, do not 
speak the languMe and even feel embarrassed to be associated 
with it and the Hispanic culture. Only recently has any 
effort been made by the government* to encourage biXinguallBm 
among Mexican-Americans. 

Mexican-Amerfcans now suffer from a trauma that originates in 
lack of identification with the positive elements of our 
cultural heritage. Both children and adults have been left so 
confused that when asked about their nationality, they respond 
with such answers as Spanish, Spanish-American, Latin, Latin- 
American, Mexican, and Mexican-American. Of course, f om? of 
us do. respond that we are Ameyicans. 

In comparison, when Americans of Anglo-Saxon backgroundV^re 
asked to identify their nationality, they will Invariably reply 
without hesitation that they are AmerlQ^ns. One of the con- 
clusions that can readily be drawn from this is that they are 
psychologically comfortable with their national identification. 
This is not true on the whole with Americans/ of Mexican descent. 
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Dexlcan«"AmeriLcan 

' SHOULD CHICANOS ASSIMILATB? 

(Reprinted from hachete) 

Of all the ethnic groups In the United States , Chlcanos are the ^ 
worst oi^f • DlscriiQlnatlon against these second class citizens 
has been subtler than that which ^as confronted the Mer lean 
Blacky But It has resulted In a more unbearable predicament 
for Chlcanos. In California the average Income" per capita for 
the Black Is $1,437 while for the Chlcano It Is $1,380. In 
1960 the average Black In the United States completed 10.3 
school years as compared to the 6«5 years for the Chlcanos. 

Larger families and lower Income have resulted in worse housing 
for Chlcanos than for anybody else* A larger percentage of 
Chicanod are unemployed than any other group. This is astonish- 
ing in light of the tatt that Chlcanos have proven to be 
excellent workors and have been contlnously in demand. 

These forgotten Americans completed requirements for minority 
status when the guardians of Anglo- culture accused Chlcano culture 
of being inferior. l(^nglos contended that Chlcano culture was a 
retreat from progress, and that it bred crime. 

However, a more serious attempt at evaluating Chlcano culture 
will reveal that the Chlcano has a rich heritage both here in the 
United States and in the Mexican nation to which he so often 
relates. We only have to refer to the contributions of Chlcano 
culture within the United States. 

LA RAZA COSMICA 4 

The art of the santeros In New Mexico, Texas and Colorado, has 
been called by art ctltics as being the most original and creative folk 
art produced in the United States along with the arts of the 
Indians."^ This example is especially significant since it demon-* 
strates that Chlcano culture is not orientated towards any notion 
of racial exclusiveness. These vqry real art fbrms are deeply 
rooted in the blending of the simple, religious, pastoral way of 
life which developed in an arek where th^x;ed man and the white 
inan lived in peace with mutual respect for one another, eventually 
intermaxrrying freely amc^g themselves* 

Jose Vasconcelos, probably Mexico's leading phllpsopher, spoke 
of Mexicans as being ''La Raza Cosmlca." It is cosmic because in 
Mexico the races have blended successfully. Vasconcelos regarded 
miscegenation as a good thing because jLt enriches the cultural 
variety of a ciyilieation. 
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Meaningful attitudes and traditions have been ^ategorized by 
unsympathetic Americans into the religious commitment which has 
supposedly made Chicanos pussive* , / 

However, it appears to be more of a conflict of cultures which 
stress different values, a clash between a Protestant Ethic and 
a Spanish-American Ethic* Because in many instances Anglo cul- 
ture has rejected these values, Mexican*American culture h^s 
attempted to isolate itself from a world which it believes ha6 
trouble in offering its own people Kjecessary happiness and 
spi^tual satisfaction* At the same time the amaclng survival 
capa^^tty >of Chicano culture is evidence of how meaningful It 
has been to its people* " ^ 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM HAS FAILED 

The battleground or the struggle' be twee^ American culture and 
Chicano culture has been the school* The education system in the 
United States has failed Chicanos* Part of the explanation for 
the large drop-out rate among Chicanos is the racist bigotry 
with which they are confronted. This bigotry has resulted in 
Chicanos in schools being taught that their cultural roots mu 
be eradicated* As long as they fail to meet American expecta* 
tions for accu1^\jr?^^°"> Chicanos will be treated as second- 
rate citizensC But Chicanos, even with their deficiency in 
formal education, resist most efforts for effecting thi? transi 
tion. \ ^ 

Underlying Chicano efforts against acculturation is an attitude 
shared by other moveinents in this country, be they ethnic or 
' 8oclal,»^ which have demonstrated a growing dissatisfaction with 
the values and way of life afforded by middle-class America* 
This is significant since it indicates that the preservation of 
Chicano cultural identity can be partially explained by the 
irrelevance .of many of the" values mainta^iied and imposed by 
middle-class America. Not Just Chicanos but many other Americana 
are unhappy with the doctrine of economic perversion, the 
accumulation of physical wealth as a sign of personal success, 
which has lent itself to creating a society rich in economic 
assets but mediocre in its^ spiritual achievements* ' 

CHICANOS NOT CULTURALLY DEPRIVED 

Chicanos are no1: culturally deprived in the sense that they have 
no valuer organized into meaningful social lyatterns* If they 
are deprived it is because they. have not been allowed to parti- 
cipate in American socio-economic life as AmQricans vt^ have a 
rich Mexican heritage* 

In tearing down Mexican culture, Anglo culture has not produced 

a get of substitute values to which many Chicanos' can be committed. 

Interestingly enough many of these Chicanos who did not complete 
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the cultural transition and who found themselves suspended in a 
cultural vacuym have begun to rediscover the heritage which is 
theirst As a conWquence of this growing awareness they^ like 
many other Chicands, are experiehcing great pride in being 
Ghtcanos. This reversal inacculturation is largely an expression 
of antithesis against an American structure chained to its Pro** 
testant Ethic^ 

Chicano Separatism can serve many positive purposes, Uhen the 
Chicano returns to the ^'barrio," or Just to his own homav^ he le 
coming back to a traditional way of life which satisfies his 
social needs* Here he finds comfort^ the functioning in thq 
economic life of the greater society* Yet he has not been 
acculturatedy but maintains a cultural identdlty which is essen- 
tial to his character and to his expression as a dlgnif ied^ humlan 
^ being. Acculturation is not good for American society since it ; 
alms at. setting up a system of values at the exclusion of those 
values which both the Individual or a ci^rtural group may have 
to offer. This will and has glv^nJblt^ to mediocrity in America. 

However/ I do contend that Cultural assimilation" is possible in 
a society which encourages diversity. Assimilation can strive for 
the coordination of these distinct forces into a cooperative effort 
at constructing a healthy socio->economic structure based on justice. 

With this in mind, each culture has something to offer to the others. 
In order for Chicano culture to fulfill this function it must remain 
open to an exchange of dialogue and idea^^ with other cultural groups 
even though it continues to voluntarily perpetuate itself. To be 
an American means ^hat a person has the right to be different with-* 
in this democracy. The Chicano has the right to preserve his unique 
cultural personality^ but also has the; capacity to be a contritiuting 
factor in the greater American society. / 
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Mexican-American 

J ■■ 

ETHNIC PRIDE, NOT SBPABATISk 
(Reprinted from Post jtoporter) 

' ' ' ■ ' ^ " 

CRYSTAL CITY — The walls of the cramped little office were 
plastered with reminders of the turbulent 1960^ s and the social, 
awakening the decade had spawned among the "forgotten Americans" 
of the Southwest. 

Portraits of the martyred Kennedys hung near a photo of anothet: 
assassinated hero, the Mexican rebel Emiliano Zapata, In the 
picture Zapata wore crossed bandalleros and waved a carbine* 
The caption wag, self-explanatory: Viva la Revolution! 

A poster showed three clenched fists one black, one white, one 
brown. Together t^ey demanded, "We Are Hungry." A bumpe^ sticker 
bearing the black eagle of protest said "Boycott Grapes." And 
a large red and white banner siinply read "La Rais^" (the racd). 

BEHIND HIS cl/uttered desk, 25 year-old Jose Angel Gutierre^ kept 
two other reminders, a double-barrelled shotgun and aa 18-inch 
, long machete. ^ V 

Gutierrez, the former state chairman of the controversial Mexican- 
American Youth Organization (MAYO)» is called many things by 
many people. Civil rights worker. Militant, Organizer. Out- 
sider. Champion of the oppressed. Revolutionary. 

*■ .* • ' 

The slender, ^oustached Gutierrez prefers "activist" if he must 
have a title. "I. am a militant in the strictest definition of 
the wordii I am adamant," he says.. * ^ 

Gutierrez is also called, quite correctly, a man ^o watch, the 
leader who might emerge in the 1970* s as an influential spokesman 
for the 1.7 million Mexican-Americans in Texas. 

For a young man, Gutierrez has made a remarkable number of friends, 
and enemies. In high places. 

He started his career of "activism" while he was still in high 
school. A 1962 honor graduate of Crystal City High School, he now 
is the behind-the-scenes leader of the boycott at his. alma mater. 

^ GUTIERREZ graduated from Texas A & I University in Kingsville in 
1966 with -a degree in government and history. He spent five months 
at the University of Houston Law School, then received a masters 
degree in government from Saint Mary's Universitjr in San Antonio 
in August, 1968. 

His thesis was titled 'lia Raza and Revolution: The Emperical Condi- 
tiond for Revolution in Four South Texas Counties." 
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While at Saint Mary* 6, he helped found MAYO in March of 1967. He 
was elected state dba^irman and the ^militant organisation spread 
quickly, with chapters in virtually every South an<^ West Texas 
towfl. \ * 

Gutierrez wqs on the firing l^ine at the Chicanp school boycotts 

in Kingsville, Abilene and Edouch-Elsa. He helped tack the so- 
called '.*Mdnifesto of Del Rio" to the courthouse door there after 
a Mexica;n-A8iQrican rally last March. 

SPEAKING TO a cheering crowd of 2,500 Gutierrez said: 

•■We are committed to nonviolence, even while living in the m 
of of fically- approved violence. We are prepared, .however, to be 
as aggressive as toay be necessary until every one of our Mexican- 
American brothers enjoys the liberty of shaping his own future. 

"We are rqady to fight the gringo when and where he wants • • • 
We are soldiers of La Raza • • • We are going to defend our 
people, and the gringo isn't going to put it to us anymore." 

Gutierrez and MAYO were immediately criticized by five Texas 
congressm^, including the ranking Mexican-American political 
leader in the state, U. S. Representative Henry Bi Gonzalez of 
* San Antonio. ^ - 

% • ■ . . ■ > 

MA,YD was "preaching hate and practicing racism in reverse," the 
congressmen said. Gonzales charged that some MAYO members bad 
made "frequent trips to Cuba." \ ' 

Gutierrez' and the new MAYO chairman, ^arid Compean of San Antonio, 
loudly denied the charge ; Gutierrez sajLd Gonzales was confusing 
MAYO with a group of California ex-convicts who used the same 

name. . v ' 

to 

Months in the limelight later, Gutierrez is back in his hometown. 
He runs a Head Star.t program for the children of migrant workers 
and sits on the board of the Zavalla County Community Action 
Association.' ^ j ^ 

He is still Projects Director of MAYO and his current "project^ 
is the Crystal City school boycott. More than 1,700 of the schciol 
district's 2,800 students have stayed out of classes since Dec 9 
and the strike is scheduled to continue Jan 5 when schools reopen. 

Gutierrez has also become philosophical about the Mexican-American 
civil rights movement and his role in it. ' i 

t> ■ . ■ • ',./H 

"In the 1970®a we will see a tremendous push by the youth, assertj- 
ing themselves even more than they have in the past* Next year 
is an election year. There is even talk of local third parties,; 
maybe even here," he said, ^ 
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"The churches have been tackled and they are responding, not only 
Cat^^olic but other denominations. A renaissance of Chicanos and 
^Spa^ish culture i$ spreading out»" 

He quickly ticked off what he says are the three major problems 
faced by Chicanos, poverty, illiteracy, and "p sychological hang- 
ups" perpetuated by an Anglo-dominated socflety. 

"The Anglo who comes into a Mexican neighborhood usually wants a 
woman or to let his hair down in a bar." he said. "Pretty soon 
the Mexican music is bothering him, he hates the damned Mexican ^ 
music • ' 

Then he goes home across the tracks to his suburban home and 
listens to the Tijuana Brass or the Baja Marimba Band on his 
stereo or watches Trini Lopez on Ed Sullivan. And he ttfinks he 
understands us. The gringo wanta to ac6ept us on his terms." 

The solution to the problem will not solfely be found In the elec- 
tion booth, Gutierrez says. ^ ^ 

Activist leaders like Bexar County Commissioner Albert Pena and 
State Senator Joe J. Bernal of STan-^Antonio are outnumbered by 
more conser.vative, business-oriented Chicano politicians, he 
claims. 

The three Texas Congressmen with Spanish surnames, Gonzalez, 
Eligio de la Garza of Mission and Abraham Kazen of Laredo; all t 
reflect in varying degrees the Anglicized society of South Texas' 
Gutierrez ^ays. "Henry B. is the most liberal oiE them," he says, 
"but he's really not all that liberal.'' 

"You elect an all-Chicano school board and everybody thinks no 
more dropouts, everybody is going to college. It hasn't happened 
and it's not going to happen. It takes money. It takes founda- 
tion-level contract* 

I • ■ f 

'The rough guy, the social reject is going to have to change the 

values of the community. For the movement to sustain Itself, the 

kids are going to have to be together platonically, boys and girls; 

"The fachuco (thug) and the lady from the garden club are going 
to have to sit down and work together. You have to change the 
social orderi. We have to be united." 

Boycotts of schools or businesses are only partially successful 
he says* 'jThe school-by-school tactic won't work. Maybe we need 
a national boycott or two or three simultaneously in each State 
where there is a heavy Chicano j^opulatipn." 

The three best-? known Mexican-American leaders, Cesar Chavez of " 
California, Corky Gonzales of Colorado, and Reies Tijerina o^ 
New Mexico, have only small followings in Texas, Gutierrez says. 
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'*|.t's true th^t we're factionated, but that's beca^use there are 
no national 'leaders yet,»* he said. "YouMl see a qot stronger 
leaders In the 70»s and they'll be young guys J' > 

' 6 

m 

MAYO and the other less vocal Chicano organizations are ^shooting 
society for ethnic pride, not separatism," Gutierrez s^ys. "The 
solution has to be within the greater society." He is worried 
nevertheless about whether the Mexican-American can peacefully be 
assimilated Into the American mainstream. - 




"Peacefully? I hope so, biit wt^at Is happening on a broad spectrum 
indicates that It can't, i/e've-^l^een waiting a Tong time for 
these ^changes, but no one wants to do Anything me^lngful, riding 
off to the mooa, fighting In Vietnam. 

"We are tired of waiting," 
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(, • • Mexioan-A\nerican 

LIKE WATER, LIKE TRUTH 
(Reprintfed from El Chicano) 



I am a 'human being by nature; a citizen of the United ^States o.f North 
America by birth; and a Mexican by culture. In none of these circum- 
stances did I have a choice; of all three I an intensely proud. I am 
a "Chicano," a "Mejcican-American," a member of "La Raza" ..... 

* 

All my life t Jhave taken this for granted. However, the^tnisunderstand- - 
ing and fear exjpressed by Anglo students and their parents when Chicano 
,0t:udeht& walked oiit of Central High School at Fresno, have led me to 
systematically think out and vocMise my ideas. Hopefully this 
article will be read by some of those who are myiftif ied by the Chicano 
movement ,%nd even more* hopefully, it will help you understand us 
better, , ^ ^ 

My parents immigrated from Mexico in search of a better life, 1 was 
bo'^'Win this country; I am a citizen of the United States of North 
America and I am proud of it. Politically^^ I owe no allegiance to 
any country. Why, theny do I criticize th8 United States? For the 
same reason thaif every loyal citizen do^s; because 'I love my country. 
Only the insecure (the selfish) are afraid to criticize that which 
they THINK '^heykove. These ate the people who biiry their heads in the 
sattdi of sloganksm* "My .country, right* r wrong," "America, love it or 
country first," etc., etc, i love my country but before 
s my God and my conscience. My God is the cosmic God 
ian tradition, the father of all maiikind If 



leave it," "My 
my country come 
of Judeor-Christ 



If by bir^h I am a citizen of the^Uni^ed* States of North America, by 
culture I am a yiexican. My mother torfgue is Spanish although I like 
all kinds of food, I have a special relish for Mexican food, Mexican 
music, and especially the Mar iachi sends chills up and down my spine. 
You may say, '"Ajll this is true, but it does not . answer the question: 
Why is it so? Why have Chicanos not Acculturized to the United States 
of America?" , . ^ ^ ■ 




The ci>^;:*5n is not so simple as it sounds. First of al4 unlike the 
European immigrant^ separated from his homeland by thousands of miles . 
of oceanf the Mexican immigrant finds himself next door to Mexico, 
relatives and friends in Mexico; Mexican radio and press keep the ties 

very much alivq, 

.... . . . , , ^ - 

Secondly, the geographical area iq which most Mexican immigrants have 
settled has dLta roots in Mexican culture and history. The Southwest was 
Mexican before it was Anglo, consequently many Chicanos tend to look upon 
the Anglo as the immigrant and ask the question, "Why has not the Anglo 
acculturized?", 
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Thirdly, when you aek tnei In effect,^ to give up my tradition of 
Mexican culture, what do you offer me to take Its place? 

Nhlla our citizenship and cultiiral heritage act as dividers that 
separate us from othor^ human beings who do not ahare the lame cltl- 
eenahlp or culture, our human nature, on the otherhand, transcende 
the, birrlera of nationality and culture. Human nature la the liberat- 
ing force which gives nationality and culture their meaning. Because* 
we all share, the same hutiianlty, we must accept each other as equala 
and we must respect each other as human beings who happen to be 
citizens of a given nation with definite cultural traits. 

This Is what we Chicanes are asking/ Just as we accept you as you are 
with your Anglo culture, so we ask that you accept us as fellow human 
beings, fellow citizens of the United States of North America with a 
Mexican cultural heritage. 
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S Mexican-American ' • 

* ■ >^ * 

I AM MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
(Reprinted from Today? 8 Education 5/69) 

THE AVERAGE MEXICAN-AMERICAN DROPS QUT OF SCHOOL by the seventh 
grade, m Texas, almost 80 percent, of js.tudento with Spanish sur- 
A before completing high school. In California, 

73.5 percent of the state's Mexican-American students do not 
^ complete high school. ^ 

» , ' • . 

Some incidents that took place in a Texas high school where 98 
percent of the students eke Mexican-American may help to Explain 
the high dropout rate. t 

- . - . >«» 

"I don't know what the fuss is all about," the teacher said to 
her senior civics class. The "fuss" the teacher referred to waa 
a potential walltout by 300 to 500 students who had made certain 
demands on their school personnel. 

Their demands were simple. They wanted to select the nominees to 
^ . the student council instead of having school officials name the 
candldat;e's. Because some students were interested in going to 
co.Uege, they wanted, chemistry and ttigonoraetry and sociology 
.taught in their school and they wanted to be counseled about 
available college grants, scholarships, arid work-study assistance. 
Finally, they wanted to be taught about the contributions' their 
ancestors had made to the state of Texas. * 

The civics teacher could see no reason for their demands, particu- 
larly the last one. "After all," she said, "you're all Americans." 

Apita,' one of the school cheerleaders, stood up and disagreed. "I'm 
not American. I'm Mexican-American. You're' white and I'm brown." 

Anita aat down, sobbing. She had never spoken up to a teacher 
before. But she was on sure ground, she felt. In spite of her 
tears, she felt glad that she had said what she had. She was 
Mexican-American. 

Like many other Mexican-American girls. Anita had been taught at 
home to regard heir bronze color as a matter for pride. After all, 
Anita told herself, the appearance of the Virgin of Guadalupe to 
the lowly Indian, Juan Diego, showed without any doubt that the 
Virgin, La Virgen Morena, had Anita"t» Mexican-American coloring. 
, But Mrs. Smith wouldn't know that. 

COLOR, OF COURSE, HAS BEEN ONLY ONE SOURCE OF MISUNDERSTANDrNG 
between Mexican-American students and many of their Anglo teachers. 
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Tho Mexicann^erlcan has nvaintalned hla mother tongao longer than 
hae any other minority group. Whereas most limnigrantt largely 
replaced their mother tonguas with English in one or two genera^ 
ti0n&» the Mexican-American haa clung to Spanish for three, four, 
and five generations. This ia due primarily to thd proximity of 
the Mexican border. Spanish language 'tV> newspapers, radio, and 
movieo^ are commonplace in the batrios. 

Many uttfortunate classroom situations have arisen because schools 
and teachers have refused to recognize that Spanish ia the social 
language of tneir MeXican-American students. 

"Traes un lapis?" Hector had leaned over to Juan for a pencil. 

■ ^ ' 4 

J'i've war;ned |you about speaking Spanish in my claas,";the teacher 

, • said sharply. ''Go see the vice^principal right noW Hector. I 

• ' * * can't have any more of that murmuring in Spanish." 

Mrs. Jones was irritated. Too many of her students kept lapsing 
^^nto Spanish. There was a school policy against th^ use of 
^loanish and she had a vague idea that there was a law against * 
spWdlng Spanish in the schools of Texas, 

Hector, a six-f^ot varsity tackle » was active in all school 
activjLties and popular with his, peers. 

I don*t do anything wrong, Hector kept repeating to himself as he 
made his way to the office. I get A*e in Spanish class but when 
I use Spanish to whisper to a friend in Mrs^ Jones* room, I get 
sent to the office. 

HeqJior arrived at the vice-*principal*s office. After explaining 
why he was there^ Hector «sat through a IS minute lecture on, why 
it is very American to speak English. « 

Mr. Neill*s lecture^ which he had often delivered before, mentioned 
the vague law that prohibited the use of the Spanish language in 
> the schools. 

"I . ■ 

"Well, Hcfctor, you can take three licks and go back to class or go 
home and bring your parents," Mr. Neill stated after the lecture. 

I know I*m as good an American as he is. Hector thought to himself. 
My brother is in Vietnam and 1*11 probably be going, too* Why 
does Mr. Neill have to tell me about speaking English and being 
an American? I can speak it, and I was born in the ^Unite^ States. 
Mr. Neill wants to whip me! Ho*s wotse than Mrs. Jones. My 
father hasn*t given me a licking since I was eight. Now he will 
have to miss work to come to school because my mother can't speak 
English. He's going to be mad. 

"Well, Hector, will it be three licks or your parents?" Mr. Neill 
r asked. 

"The three litks." 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT MS NOW CHANGED ITS POLICY AHD Spanish can bo 
used whenever It enhancoo a teaching situation. High Schools there 
offer courses in sociology, chemistry, and many other college pre- 
paratory subjects formerly considered too difficult for "Mexican"* 
children. The high school where the incidents took place has had 
a change of administration and the new principal, a Mexican- 
American, is well aware that frequently schools have. not been able 
to woric successfully with Mexican-American students. ' 

It is important for schools to recognize the advantages of being ' 
truly bilingual. The so-called language-educated person is skilled 
in reading, writing, listening, and speaking. Generally, the 
Mexican-American's Spanish language skill is limited to listening 
and speaking sometimes to listening only. And yet the skill he 
has developed i^ speaking and/or understanding Spanish impairs his 
ability to become skilled in speaking and/or understanding English. 
Much of this can be traced to conflicting attitudes on the part 
of school people. His two languages are placed in constant con- 
flict and it is difficult for him to achieve true proficiency in 
either. 



In the classroom, much can be done to help Mexican-American students 
overcome this language conflict. The use of Spanish in the educa- 
tion process will he^lp. in some cases Spanish c&n be used as the- 
teaching language. For instance, billnguists can be taught mathe- 
matics, in Spanish. Admittedly, this will nbt improve their 
abilities in English, but at least their mathematical learning 
will not be held back because of their deficiency in English. 

Intelligence tests, if they are to be regarded as such, that are 
not as heavily weighted on verbal ability should be developed, and 
until they are, teachers and counselors may inadvertently classify 
bright bilingual children as slow learners. 

The schools need to consider the cultural and economic environment 
that surrounds the lower four-fifths of Mexican-American citizens. 
Having' become a minority in the land that belonged to their 
ancestors, these ppeople have existed in ,a system dominated by 
Anglo institutions: governmental, educational, and economic. 
They have expressed their rebellion against foreign institutions 
by withdrawing from the cultu^ and clinging to their own Mexican- 
American traditions. . y 

It is important that teachers show respect for^ the language and 
th6 culture their Mexican-American students cherish. Even if the 
teacher does not speak- Spanish and the class is being conducted in 
English; he should allow a child to express himself in Spanish when 
he becomes stuck for words. , When the teacher wants to encourage 
students to speak English to one another', he should not put in on 
the basis of "you're American, Speak American." Instead, he 
should say something like, "Yes, Spanish is a great language- 
even Thomas Jefferson said so. You nfeed English, though, to live 
and work in the United States." 
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Mexican-Americans havo a proud heritage and they deserve to learn 
about it in school. They should study hiatorles of Latin Ainerlca. 
United States history ought to emphasise Mexican contributions. 
School libraries should AaKe 'available biographies of Spanish- 
speaking leaders. * ^^^—^^ 

• « 

Students'^need to have the opportunity to learn about contemporary 
Mexlcan-AraerJ.canG who" are contributing to the American scene. 
Successful. Spanish-speaking coramCinity leaders and college sttntetnts 
should be brought into high schools to discuss career attainment. 
(Similarly, successful Mexican-American high school students should 
be urged to speak to elementary an^unlor high school students to 
point out the advantages of i:emainln\ln school.) 

Particularly helpful in adapting the schools tcr the needs of 
Mexican-Amerlcan students will be fpr the teachers of these student^ 
to have special trainlng—cdurses dealing with the education of the 
culturally different and economically deprived. 
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I, JUAN, NEGRO " 
(Reprinted from El Chicano) 



When I see and touch myself, 

I Juan with Nothing yesterday. 

But today Juan with Everything, 

With Everything today 

I cast my eyes around 

And I wonder how* it happened 

Let's see what I have 
My country is open to me 
Everything in it belongs to me 
I walk through ray country 
Surveying the things I didn't have 
And couldn't have before 
the cane harvest 
the mountains 
the city 

the a^y < 

Now forever mine 
Now forever ours 
Now fbrever yours 

A brilliant panorama 
Of sun, star and flower 

Let's see what I have 
I can ^raove, 

I Juan with Everything, 
Peasant, worker, sim^ man 
I can talk *to the banker 
not in English 
not as Senior 
But as compaKero. 

Let's see what I have 

I Juan Negro with Everything 

no one tiares stop rae 

at the dobr of a ballroom or bar 

nor in the lobby of ;a hotel 



screaming No Room 

not even a private one (let alone 

a suite) 

where I could rest my head 

Let's see what X have 
I have the Joy of no sheriff 
Who pounces and locks me in jail 
To dispossess and expel me from 
my land 

Into the middle of the highway 

4 

I have the land and the sea 
no country-club 
no high-life " . 
no tennis-club 
no yacht 

Nothing but beach to beach, wave ^ 
to wave 

Gigantic blue open free 
In shorty the sea 

Again, let's see what I have 
I have already learnt to write 
To think * 
And to laugh ^ 

I have what I have 

A place to work 

To earn ^ 

Something 

To eat 

Let's see 

I have what I had 

To have. 
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CHICANO COURSE HOLDS MIRROR TO OTHERS, TOO 
(Reprinted from the Los Angeles Times, Wednesday, June 17, 1970) 

ij ■ - 

Ramon Garza and Jim Hanoen, Junior college clasemates, had been 
friends for years. Ramon looked very Mexican. Jlm| of Scandi- 
navian descent I looked It. ' ^ 

One day, Ramon, a student In one of the newly instituted courses 
In Chlcano studies i opened this conversation! 

Rmnon;^ Te^ me, Jim, Just whajt do you think of me as a Mexican? 

Jims What do you mean? * 

Ramon: Just \^hat I said. What do you think of me as a Mexican? 

Jim: You're not a Mexican. You're as American aa I apt 

Chicane studies had prepared Ramon for this reply. After they « 
talki3d some more, it was established Ramon was Mexican - in the 
same sense Kennedy was Iirish, Alloto is Italian and Goldberg i^ 

a Jew. ' ■ . ^ 

XALR ENTERS NEW SXAGE 

Then their fialk proceeded to the n^t logical and predictable (for 
Ramon) stag^: 

Jim: Ray, I don't really think of you as a Mexican. I think of 
^you as one of us. 

Ramon: One of who? 

Jim: Well, you know^ you're not like . . well, like the others. 

Ramon: You mean I'm not like Roberto (a Chlcano acquaintance)? 

Jim: No, he's OK too . . .1 mean, I didn't mean that. 

Ramon: OK. Yqu said I'm not like others. What others? 

At this point both boys were feeling more uncomfortable with one 
another than ever before, but Ramon was follbwliig a course set 
down by his Chlcano studies teacher. 

*YOU' VE GOT TO ADMIT. . . ' 

Jim: Well, you're not like other Mexicans I've known. Ate you? 
You've got to admit you're different* You^v^ tried. 

Ramon: What others? You said I was about the first Chlcano you 
ever got to know real well. . ^ . 

' ' , ■ • ^ . ' 

^ . .... 3.o'8 • ■ ' ;°. ■* 



Jim: That's not truel I know your family, , 



Ramon: And you're xayi friend because I'm not like my family? 
Jimj I didn't say that, 
Ramon: Yes you did* 

Jim: Welly what I meant .was-^well, all right. You're not like 
your family* You're different from your parents* 

Ramon: So If I was like my folks, I wouldn't be your friend* 

Jim: Now Ray, don't put words In my mouth**** 

So the conversation veiit careening out^ of control* Jim was sur- 
prised jto suddenly hear himself saying he didn't like the smell 
ofiv strong food in Ramon's home and that was the^ reasofi he dildn'^ 
like to go there* * ^ 

And he was surprised to find that Ramon was keenly aware. of a ^ 
different kind of smell in Jim's hoine* Jim It^slsted that his md- 
other Anglo homes had no odor, but that he'd noticed in "foreigners 
houses^' there was alwaya a strong smell* And Ramon was quick to 
seize on the slip "foreigner*" 

/ • 

"I thouglH: you said I was as American as you, '^ he accused*. 

FRIENDSHIP DISSOLVED 

This friendship and perhaps hundreds like it, there's no way to 
tell you how many, was dissolved* And, according to many who are 
involved in the newest addition to high school and college 
curricula, it really never wad a friendship* 

Many persons today are angered by such .deliberate confront€|tlons 
which seemingly create antagonism* But a great number of Chlcano 
faculty members and administrators agree 6uch>a confrontation is 
a fundamental step in the studies* 

Students in Chlcano studies are taught that reactions like those 
of Ramon and Jim are the result of a lifetime of living in an 
insensitive, if not racist, h|DSt society* ^ 

TELEVISIONS^' S IMd^GES . 

Without realizing it, since Jim had been old enough to watch movies 
and television, the image of a Mexican as either a buffoon or 
merciless cutthroat had been thrust upon him* ^ ^ 

In Ghft:ano studies sensitivity sessional Anglo students frequently 

say they can't recall seeing a Mexican/ portrayed on the screen as 

a responsible, ^ober person capable o^ doing competent, technical 
work* V 
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Chicane studies teach that it is impossible not to respond to 'this 
stereotyping, and that tM only "cure" is re-education, which is 
one reason why in some Chicano studies programs as many as one* 
third of the students ate Anglo or Blacks. 

CatCSANO REACTION 

Conversely, it is impossible fipr a Chicano not to react to a life- 
time of ridicule and maligning* But Inasmuch as he cannot escape 
the accusing fingei?, he gets into all. kinds of psychological 
trouble. 

ft « 

Raoul Guzman, dejan of community services and adviser to I^CKA, a 
student group; at Pasadena City College and a pioneer in the field, 
pointa out that a double^consciousneds exists for many Chicanos* 

"This double image iVxaused by constantly being forced to look at 
one's self through the eyes of others," Guzman explaino* "This 
distorted image exists because the dominant society works against 
a Mexican being a Mexican." ' 

/ • ^ 

THEORY EKPRESSED 



W 



Acqtirding to Guzman, the Mexican, or Chicano, oust become 
Apfejrican before the' Anglo can be^ comfortable with himself and 
accept the Chicano as a friend and still condemn Mexicans through 
stereotypes • 

"This ^jholesale generalization of the Mexican and his way of life 
simplifies the resolution of many Anglo problems," Guzman said. 

"Fbr'^^xample, the sick scapegoating, ascribing one*s own hangups 
and unacceptable characteristics to Mexicar^, allows the Anglo to 
feel superior while at the same time inferiorizing the Mexican." 

The other side of* this double image ^ Chicano studies experts agree, 
is how the Mexican"*American feels about himself." 

"To be a Mexican is to enjoy and accept himself as he is, rather 
than how others, such as Jim, would like him to be." Guzman says. 

This is what Chicano studies are all about; getting the Mexican- 
American, or Spanish*»Americ&n, or Chicano, whichever word is 
preferred, to understand about himself and his people, his history 
and his culture, his heritage and his destiny. 

But bow can this be accomplished with a race (la Raza)^ a people 
who until very xecently had never had a novel published by one of 
their own about themselves, never had a history book written by 
one of them about them, never had a single course offered about 
themselves in all the universities and colleges across the nation? 

"You do it through Chicano studies," answers Francisco Standoval, 
chairman of Chicano studies at Cal State Long Bear^ 
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Sandoval believes the reason so many Chtcanos drop out of school 
(a 907* high fchool dropout rate in some parts of the nation) is 
their lack of identity^ caused by having been left out of history 
literature and society, except in negative respects* 

"It's heartbreaking 9 but it's not hard to figure why so inany 
Chicanod ire on reds, over-dosing, dropping out and in Jail^L' 
he says* • ^ Y 

"* . ' ■ < " • 

"It's part of my Job t/ere to make 400 Chicano students aware of 
what this society has done to them#"' 

^ NEVER A CHANCE 

He continues:' "Nhen I came to Cal State, I did t^e white thing 
in the white establishment, but X kept thinking about how most 
of my people are working In the fields, parks and factories » 
Inhere was just a handful of Chicanoa here. 

*\lost never get a chance because they're born into disadvantaged 
"^families, subjected to inferior schooling, which conditions them 
to failure because of teacher attitudes. And in hig|h school they 
get counseled away from college prep courses." 

Most Chicano studies programs throughout the SouthWe|t have been 
in operation l^ss than two years* ^ny California colleges with 
relatively high Mexican-American enrollments are Just beginning 
to offer such courses* 

T\ • - 

Sandoval's department has been in operation only since last fall, 
but it is one of the most comprehensive and advanced in the 
region* 

The seven-instructor department offers 27 courses and a BA in ^ 
Chicano studies, as do most programs eletiwhere* Sandoval says 
his staff will be expanded shortly* 



JF^COtlRSt 



RANGE OF CdtlRSES ^ 

The courses range from Mexican-American Heritage and Identity to 
Pre-Columbian Meso-American civilization, which covers the 
various societies in middle American from prehistoric times to 
the Spanish conquest of the As^ecs* ' 

Sandoval realizes that not only must the Chicano be re-educated 

about his potential but the host society also must learn* 

Sandoval, thus -is encouraged to see that about one-* third of the 

students in his department are Anglo or Black* 

♦ 

"Ue're^making up for defects that kids began picking up in elemen- 
tary school," he said* "We hope that prospective teachers who 
talce our courses^ wliite, black or brown, will begin to make 
changes when they start teaching in the barrios*" 
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Gil Garcia i^s an East: Los Angeles barrio product. Vears a|o he 
vaa kicked out of Hollonbeck High School and he^pent* th»a| _ » 
Years in Jackson Correctional Institute. Now, at 40, he 16»the ^ 
director of the UCU Mexican-American Cultural Affairs Cei^ter, 

IMMENSE PROBLEM ' fej 

.... . ■ f'^i ■ 

He thinks the piobiem of that giant university relating ^ Chlcaifo 
students is Itmnense but not Insurmountable^ 

"Out of 31,000 students here," he laments, "we have about '600 
Chlcanos, We have more foreign studehts, and their nee^# are 
better roet^ than Ghlcftno students. Of 1,800 faculty members, 
at present five are Chlcanos. This must; change, , ' V 

"We have practically nO Chl cano studies program b&re now, but we 
plan to launch a big prograjn by faU. We'^re desperately recruit- 
ing Mexican-American teachers. If we have to.we'lL accept 
White or Black teachers who are sympiathetlc,,to our cause. 

"But we can't have the middle-class teachers from middle-class 
colleges who ^ave the Mexican stereotype -Ln'mlnd, the kind who 
urge girls to take home economics ^nd boys to take auto shop. 

; ANGLO TE^iCBERS USED 

It Is generally agreed that sympathetic Anglo instructors of 
Chlcano qtudles can fill the needs of students when Mexican- 
' i^rlcan teachers. cannot'*be found. « ' 

One 'such pioneer In the field la^John Relb In yasadeno. Instructor 
of English literature and president of the Southern Calif ornia 
alumni of Kappa Delta PI,, an honorary educational society, 

Relb, who teachea Mexican-American literature to Chlcano studentk^ 
has seen dramatic changes In Individual students who became awareV 
of their Identity and heritage. > 

"I could cltd several examples that old--tlme edUcaCOTS-JHOuldn't 
believe," he claims, "One man. came into the prbgram withs^e 
traditional Istreet-gang tattoos on his arm^. He was older ^fctjan 
I, And thenJ^e started learning about himself and his people, 
and the •aceompilBtanenta of heretofore obscure .Chlcanos," 

• ' OUISTANDiNG PERFORMANCE ^ 

"In a single semetter he became an outstanding scholar. .He reads 
everything h6 can get his hands on, an| does Independent research. 
He brought to our attention llterature^^e were unable to flndrfor 
our studies," , 

But Brown studies boosters run Into he^fltvy opposition. The 
encouragement of such confrontations 4;a/ that of Jim and Ramon Is 
greatly criticised by wel 1 -meaning Wh|€e liberals who spend con-, 
slderable time/ and effort bringing about iraclal "harmony." 



; -One activist coed bitterly denounced a Chi. cano. studies program 
for recuiting nonmilitant Chicanos and turning them into what 
she calls ^'raving radicals,'* - _ 

'There was this group of Spanish girls in our 'organi zation,'* 
she "said, "They were ,happy, ^ We went places and did* things 
together. Then those Chicano studies guys talked them into 
/attending some sessions. Before long they tame back, challenged 
everything we did for them,* and left." / 

PROBLEM NO^ED , \ / . 

Guzman agrees the problem ostensibly exi sts. 

"We have a lot of , Chi cano students, who come on campus disagree- 
ing with what We're trying to do," he explains. "These kids 
,hear about injustices and prejudice ancf they say, 'But nothing 
like that ever h^pened to me,' or, .'My best friends are Anglo.' 

."We ask them to put the, question to their Arfl'fb friends: 'What 
do you think of me as a Mexican?' . : ' 

"The inevitable corif rontat ion ari ses. What was seemingly a 
good friendship begins, to come ap^rt. That isn't good: what's 
good is that then, at that point, both Chicano and Anglo are 
ready to start learning what each other's culture and di^ni-ty 
is i^] 1 about. , ^ 

"The on^s who said at first 'That never ha|5pened to me'; their 
memory i sn* t' too hard to jog. In the rap sessions you can 
hear them tell how an Anglo friend explained there wasn't 
enough room in the car going to the beath, or that some one 
e4^se sent the invitations to a party the Chicano was left out 6JF 

"They begin remembering, but what's important is they learn to 
cope with reality, instead of forming mental blocks in their 
memories." ^ 

And what is tt/e reaction of the students who wer^ at first 
reluctant to face reality? ' . 

Guzman says they usually react in one of two ways: They become 
extremely militant and join every group that is trying to Jjreak 
down social barriers, or they become tremendous academic 
" achi^et^s, as 'did John Reib's students. 

ANGLO EXPERIENCE 

And what about the Anglo who feels he lost a friend because 
of Chicano studies? . ^ 
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instructors agree this can be the most gratifying experience In the 
Vield; sometimes the Anglo student realizes he has been a victim of 
a system he didn't understand. Moreyand more of these Anglo students 
§how up at the Chlcano studies and registration desk* And this time* 
they^are ready to really' learn what their former Brown friend was all 
about. 



Mexican-,Amerlcan 
CHICANOS AMONG THE HONORED 
(Reproduced from El Chlcano) 

Riverside's Chemawa Junior High School will honor its war dead on 
Thursday, May 28., at a special memorial assembly. 

Amohg those who gave their lives in World War il, Korearj War, and 
the Vietnam conflict are several Chicanos. 

At a time when many Americans (Chicanos are not exceptions) have been 
supporting, questioning, and protesting the war in Vietnam, Chemawa's 
students have felt the stings of casualties. Amid its 1500 students, 
youngsters have shown their concern, their grief, and their mixed 
ehlo'tjons-for thenar. Although cognizant of the moratoriums and pro- 
testations manifested through television and other media, Chemawans 
have remained relatively qutet, but active. There are no demonstria- . ^ 
tlons, no loud protests, no campus dlsrupt;lons--just talk, discussion,, 
poetry, petitions and deep concern. 

Among Hljne concerned Is Nicholas Rodl 1 las, .jSocial Studies teacher and * 
ninth grade House of Representatives adviser. In hjs class, students 
have been involved emot ional ly with -discussions concerning young people 
and the war. It wasn't too long ago that some of his students Wer^ 
ninth graders who later became Vietnam's victims/ Such realities have, 
become ever more dramatic today as more products of ChemaWci become 
Involved In the prolonged war. However, whatever 'the persuasions are 
of 'his students, a feeling of wanting to dp something for Its former 
products is shared by Rodlllas and his youngsters, »Mt was at this 
point that the Idea of honoring and paying tribute tcMts war dead-- 
sins politics—became a project,** stated RodlTlas. A vhemawa wair 
memorial plaque listing former Chemawans became a reality. 

^ h ' 

As sponsor of the ninth grarfe House, of Representatives , RodI 1 las proposed 
to the students the Idea of the project which was enthusiastically 
received by students, staff and administration. Proceeding through the 
channels of student government^ committee work, and fund raising, the 
project blossomed. Utilizing yearbooks^ past records, and publicizing 
the project through the local newspaper, students, staff and -adminis- 
tration began to research the l ist of Its former students. * After much 
searching and calTing, a rol 1 ,was establ I shed. 

Among the several war dead, Chicanos have had their share* . Those named 
on the plaque are Joe Sanches (class of * 39) , Ysmae 1 Vi 1 legas (*39 and 
Congressional Medal of Honor recipient, posthumously) , Pete Maclas 
('^0), Magdeleno Torres ('^0), Clarence Martinez (*^b), Ruben Narranjo 
(•4lJ, and Frank Amaro (*^2).. 

Noreen Croyle, student and chairman of the memorial plaque committee, 
stated, *'A plaque sounded Ideal because It would be ta l^s'tlng memorial. V* 
Furtjiermore, 'The plaque manifests Chemawa's concern and tribute to Its 
former student^ and thelr^loved ones,** said Rodlllas, **We know what 
they sacrificed for us; the least CKemawa can do is td^honor them.** 

■> . " • ■ ■ ^ ' 
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It w08n*t too long Ago th«t mny Mexlc«Yi«*American0 vt^re regarded }?y ioae 
«• "drop-outa," "g^^MMri," ^mcikinp," "wetbacks," and recentlyi "bandl* 
too." , Such Itnmatura, irresponilblei reprehenilble, and raciat reumrka 
have proven to be delinquent storeotypea ai Ghlcanoa have demonatrated ^ 
their reapec^ablllty and loyalty to society and their country* 

• ^ ■ ^ . * 

It shoujtd be remembered ths^t Chicanes rank superior in Congraaslonal Modal 
of Honor wlnners<*^and thia is not vaingloriousness, Chicanoi have not 
boon guilty o£ treason, sedition^ nor cowardice in armed conflict « 
Instead,, they have been faithful in their service record, and certainly had 
more than their share of war casualties. Yes, some Vera dropouts, 
deprived, poverty stricken, uneducated, tmsophisticated^ erroneously 
stereotyped. Yet, on many octasions, they have proven th«»nsalves to be 
among the valiant,, 

Ysmael Vllleg as, who grew up tn Casa Blanca, Riveraide, certainly repre^ 
sents a part of the valiant ones* However, how many youngaters at Chem&wa 
(let alond Riverside) are cognizant of his courage in World War II? 
Ho^ many folksy-young and old, Chicanos as well aj^thers^-know that this 
jioul of Ael^lan walked the halls of Chemawa Junio^igh School? Is It of 
any value that a single product of a local barrio a^d a large junior ^ 
high school sacrificed his life for a forgotten cause? Is it of any 
value that youngsters of any public educational institution die for a 
conviction in which they believed'—although questioned* by some? 
""-Cjiiemawans believe so. 

It is the hope and prayer of many Chemawa students that no xaovt names 
shall needlessly be added to the war memorial plaque-^as casualties are 
not merely names and numbers, faces in yearbooks, but human beings and 
loved ones. They are products of our institutions—homes, families, 
churches, and Schools, Casualties are real and tragic--whether they 
be Anglos, Negroes, Indlos, or Chicanos, ^ - 
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Mexican-American 
ClIICAKOS WANT SOCIAL CHMJGE 
(Reprinced from Bl Chicano, September 13, 1969) 



Mexican-Americans of today are actively working for aocial change. Wo 
ore getting organised at the high achool, college, and univeraity lovoli, 
in which wo aro both peraiatent and detemined. At a result, the 
Chicanof have formed into differently named organization! » hut Che goals 
remain the tamo, ihared by varioui groupa auch at MAYA (Mexican-American 
Yo'uch Aaaociation, HBGliA (Movemiento Batudientll Chicano de A«tlan) , MAYO 
(Mexican-American Youth Organization) , MAS (Mexican-American Studente) , 
and mony ottjora. One of those organizations is DHAS (United Mexican- 
American Students) which has ehaptera in over 46 schools, each of which 
is autonomous. Basically thofie chapters are united ,throu{^ a central 
body that meets monthly to share ideas, set common goals, and reach out 
for programs that will constructively satiafy ^he emotional, social, and 
ofcntal needa of the Bronze ctimnunity. It is our aim to play 'a key role 
ih' enabling the Chicanes to enjoy first class citizenship. To us, this 
means equality of opportunity in both education and justlce# 

DMAS stands, for LA RAZA, Education and for dedication to La Causa. This 
ie the soul' of UMAS. These are the goals to which they have dedicated 
themselves. The UMAS members of California State College at Long Beach 
hove Joined together in the spirit of La Raza to achieve certain basic 
aims. They are: \ 

\ 1. To deatroy the stereotype imoge of the Mexican-American that has 
been created by white racism in our society, an imago that is not a 
reality. 

2. To encourage more young people to get educated and make thcm- 
'selvesand their ideas felt in society. 

3. To emphasize the life style of the Chicano aince It ii.a large 
port of the cultural blend that makeo up the heritage of America. \ 

4. To actively instruct our coratnunlty regarding the achievements 

of the Chicano and hia unique contributuona toward the growth of America* 

5. ' To sponsor constructive activities such as our Training Program 
which assists Mexican^Amer leans in higher education. This was a National 
TrainingJProgram for teachers » counselors, and administrators Involved 

in the .recruitment, the retention, and the f^lt^ancial assistance to 
Chicano students* This was the firkt program sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education in which all levels of the academic com*- 
munity, including students, community leaders, and college adminlstra* 
tors participated equally In the planning and formation of the program 
activities* The program was designed to increase participant under*"' 
standing of minority group Qtudents and to develop and Implement plans 
of assistance for Mexican^American students « 
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Wo «lao «pon0or Lt Semtna De La Rasft. It ia the goal of La Semana to 
educate and stimulate pride in our race, in our culture, ^nd in our 
coimunity. 




6. To cure the damaging offecta of white racism upon the Mexican- 
American student by means of programs such as the Chicane atudiea* 
This prdgram will develop a positive self-image in the Chicano, For 
others. It will provide? a broader perapective toward the Bron«e man 
and his life style* There will be ntoe courses offered this fall; 
cdurses such as MeKican^Amerlcan Culture, Introduetion to Mexican Lit- 
erature, Introduction to held Work in Barrio Studies, History of the 
Mexifcan-American of the Southwest, Mexican-American Thought, Cultural 
with Pre-Columbian Meso-Amerlcan Civilization, The Mexlcan^American and 
Social Inotitution, anid Contemporary Mexican Literature in Trahslatioh. 
In addition, our depafc^5|(it^ ia. gding to have a Bilingual Communications 
Skills class. This l^jl;|^^ audlolingual program of laboratory 

and class conver8a^|^»4^ and speaking skills In 

both English and Sp;an|% riadihg and linguistic analysis, vocabulary 
building and study of language structure, some writing and translation 
in the latter part of the course. The student ts taught how t;o take 
lecture notes in college and learns the concepf of syitibolfi and idioms. 
This course is required of E*O.P, Mexician-American students and recom- 
mended for students of bilingual background. It features diagnostic 
tests to determine language levels for instruction and connecting 
languag9 diagnosis and placement, guilri^^ulum material Will be toade 
especially for this program in the langua^ laboratory, and only bilin- 
gual, instructors, or those with equivalent language .prof icj^ancy and 
underotandiog of Mexican-American culturej will inetruct. 

Broadening one's perspectives through mor^ knowledge is essential atid 
80 ia aiding students to go as far as po||ible in educating themselves* 
Hdwevor, in a racist society a life. of cohf union is certain unless 

basic beliefs are realized: ' 

t 

1. That the basis of democracy lies In the recognition' of the 
individuality and dignity of people. 

2. That t/[e human qualities of each person-"<not his ethnic affilia- 
tions should be considered the paramount fact tb the establishment* 

3* That certain rooted problems in' society must be rectified by 
the primary consideration of human needs. 

There exists in this country attitudes and" practices thaglWiire contrary 
to these beliefs. JUMAS will strenuously expose these attitudes of 
exploitation, hate, and slander, each of which are the ingredients that 
make up white supremacy and badly commit Itself to protecting the first- 
class citizenship and huwan rights of the Mexican-American^^ people. 

Moxican-Americans are mcf^ing towards establishing an Improved set of 
American values and we ask everyone to share this responsibility with 
us. The United States *has been corrupted by materialistic values which 
place color television,, automobiles, and money above people*:. Material** 
istic values have served as a front for white supremacy, color tele- t 
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vision is enjoyable, cars are convenient, and money Is essential, but 
they should not rate above respect for people. They should not rat? 
abfeve a Mexican-American's feeling of self-worth or his basic need 
to be accepted and respected. It Is time that we replace these 
materialistic Vfflues with human values, and white supremacy with 
love for people, and I mean all people of any color, religion, culture 
or whatever. 
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' YOUNG CHICANOS ARE DBXEKMINED TO CHANGE THEIR IMAGE, LIVES 
(Reprinted from The Frees Enterprise, August 5, 1970). 
By Joe PlchlrQllo 

"If eomebody tella me to move In the wrong way, I*m not going^to 
take It," the youth said. "The dignity and self -respect of the Chlcano 
la all wd have left." ^ 

Clustered around him In the early evening darkness were about 25 
young Chicanos, mostly In their late teens and early 20* s. ^ 

An outsider might regard them a's "hoods", a policeman might call 
them the criminal element, but in the conversation they revealed them-* 
selves as perceptive and determined young men. Their political aware- 
ness at times was surprising. 

Many were in the midst of new, personal social and political 
developments". They intend to knock dox^ the image of the passivej^ lazy 
Mexican-American, an image held by many Anglos. / 

They were not Brown Berets, nor sophisticated militants. Some 
of them still called BlackOi^ "colored guys." Many of them drove cars 
well-appointed with "skirts," "mags," and "souped engines." 

• "They are perceptive and determined ..." 

Friends cruising by in cars were asked to join the discussion. 
The group gathered outside the "blue room" (the main recreation room at 
Villegas J?ark) to give their opinions on the way things are today for 
young Chicanos in the barrio of Casa Blanca. 
* The conversations occurred in the aftermath of shootings and fights 

between Chicanos and Blacks at the nearby Pueblo Casa Blanca low income 
dwellings. Some of* the emotions still lingered on within the group. 
MANY. IN THE GROUP had participated in the fight. ' * 
(This article, ^oweverj^ is npt an attempt to describe or analyze the 
disturbances at Peublo Casa Blanca 'the weekend of>July 17-19. Rather 
it is intended to present the perspective of yo^ng Chicanos living in 
Casa Blanca.) 

No names. They did not want to limit the conversation. Skepticism 
of the reporter ran through the conversation ("Are you sUre the Press- 
ENTERPRISE is really going to let you print this?" "I won't believe 
it "tit I see it.") Their initial hesitancy to talk loosened eventually. 

"While there is no organization of Brown Berets here in Casa Blanca 
now, you can lool^for it in the near future, one predicted. 
^ - "Why isn't there a BroWn Beret organization already?" they were 

asked. A youth seated in front broke into a careful grin: "The Brown 
Berets are a serious (y^iing to get into. But the more things happen the 
more talH there^ is about forming such-a^rjgrganization." 

"People are getting pushed into tt!'*shouted a^ youth from the back, 
. his fac6 hidden by the evening grayness. 

The conversation quickly titrned to their favorite target— "the 
cops." ♦ 

"THE POLICE HAVE made up pur minds^ they (the police) are causing 
people to organize. If there was no naed to, the people would not 
organize," explained one youth. ^ 
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"Pollca protection turns out to be nmrtial law," another added. 

An older man mentioned that the city^i cororauntty relations 
office waa looking for two Chicano And two Black youths to work as ' 
Uaisons with the police* "If they (the pQlice) still act the serae* 
if they still harass,- a million community relations officers would 
not make the people think they (the police) are good," one said. 

They referred to an incident last summer where a police officer 
asked a young Chicano man to help the officer at a local church 
baza^ar, 

"When the cop who asked him to help was having trouble with 
another youth, ho tried to step in, and the same cop beat, maced and 
arrested hlmV he claimed. 

When they met with a top Riverside police official they claimed 
he told them the older officers grow to hate Chicanes and brainwash the 
younger cadets. 

"We asked him to tell them to stop It^ but he said he couldn*t 
control it," one said. 

"Then he has no business In there," another exclaimed.. If we 
can control one, of our guys and tell him to hold back» whyii&n* t he?" 
he asked. 

"WHEN THEY (THE POLICE)', came to the Pueblo, they started shoot- 
ing at us," one said. The Chicano youths contend the shootings occurred 
In the early morning hours of Friday, July 17. In a separate interview. 
Black youths claiming to be witnesses to the Friday night .incident also 
made this allegation, 

Rlverfflde P ollce Capt. B. T/ Pagan, head of the patrol division , 
denies the police ^Id any shooting that day. Pagan said police regula* 
tlons require he receive a report whenever weapons are dlscharg:ed. He 
said he did not receive suqh a report. 



"They can't make peace by coming In firing. They come to break 
It up, and come in. shooting," one of the more reticent youths off to 
the side Interjected, "$hey could have used tear gas " he added. 

The youths also complained of the police Indiscriminately stopping 
cars that weekend jumping out with shotguns and ordering people to get 
out or get arrested. 

The Chicanes said they were well accustomed to police harrassment 
of this type. , 

"If the police lived In this neighborhood (Caea Blanca)^ then they 
would probably show more respeqt for the people who live here," one 
youth put forth. 

"IF THE POLICE ARE more of a threat than burglars, then you start 
organizing against them as the enemy," another suggested. 

"If they don't stopj they are going to be. stopped," he added. 

A few days before, an adult Chicano who spends a lot of time in. 
Vllegas Park claimed that the situation between the police and the ydung, 
adults In Case Blanca had deteriorated to the point of Imminent danger. 
"Both sides are going to explode out here (InVlllegas Park) one day 
i9b6n,.and both sides are going to get hurt," he predicted. 

The youths looked back on their experiences in high school With 
bitterness and distaste. 
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"Ue have two choicoe . . .the military ok. J«il." V 

•'Thoy (the te«chera)8tarted brainwaehihg-us' ilnce klndargarton,'* 
ona «ald« 

^ "You got to a certain point in school where they railroaded you 
into vocational and ahop claoaet, fio they didn't have to handle teach** 
ing you/' ho explained* ' . ^ 

^Xhey atart to get ua to where we believe we're really not worth 
anything," he aaid* 

"You didn't go to achool to learn," another Interjected. 

"You learned about aomeone who la going to puniah you for the 
rdat of yolir life," he added. 

"In achool, they (the teachera) tried to make ua bi^lieve we were 
white," a youth?^aaid. A£ter graduation the youtha explained. It waa ' 
different, "We have to work twice aa hard to get a mediocre Job," one 
aaid. X 

ANOTHER INTERJBCTBDt "With no joba, we have two choicea, the ^ 
military or Jail.... a lot of ua want neither," ht aaid. ^\ 

"Chicanoa are becoming more politically aware bicauae theife la not 
much elae for ua to think about," a young Chicane remarked. "Aa opprea- 
Bion becomee a burden, you tjhink about what you can do to alleviate the 
problem. .. the more politically aware you become," he explained. 

"Even the moat docile animal will fight back when he ia dornered," 
another aald, "The (Angloa) get mad at ua when we croaa the Rio Gri^de, 
yet they came acroaa the whole ocean," aaid a youth who had been quiet 
moat ojf the night. 

"The land belonga tq ua," he aaaerted. "We were here fir at (in the 
Southweat)," he aaid. "Eventually tlje power changed off becauae our 
anceatora were naive," he explained. 

"They (the anceatora) didn't believe the Anglo would be aa cold aa 
he waa when he took the land," another aaid. ^ * 

A modern example: "The police thought they could get away with 
their activitiea. Part of thia ia our fault for not fighting back," one 
aaid. 

"We are not anti-white," ,a youth pointed out; 

Chicanoa, however, must work on their difficultieo becauae they know 
their problema beat, they atreaaed. "We have to do it ouraelvea," one 
aaid. 

"We don't need any more aociological atudiea, we know^ the problema," 
an older man aaid. 

RATHER THAN WORRYING about doing thinga for Chicanoa, aympathetic ^ 
Angloa ahould firat change the attitude of people in Anglo communitiea, 
they auggeated* 

♦ 

"Chicanoa are my family' ..." 

"My main action ia with Chicanoa becaHae they are my family," a 
youth pointed out. 

While older adult Chicanoa aee the need for ehUnge and aupport their 
of forte for aocial change, the youfig chicanoa are the onea ^'etually 
preaaing for aocial and political change, they aaaerti 

They had dladain and dialike for Mexican-Americans who had gotte^n 
political and aocial power but had dene nothing for Chicanoa. They 
refuae to call theae "aellouta" Chicanoa. We can' t identify with them," 
one aaid. The "aellouta" are called Mexican-Americana • 
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"There la an awakening going oh, the awakening p£ a eleeplng giant," 
one obaerved. "The ljurden la on the young, the future la on our ahouldora, 
he aald. • 

Darkness broke up the conversation. They atraggle^ff, some to 
their care - their wives and girl friends waiting. Laughter and good- 
natured kidding could be heard as they talked in the dlatance. 

Earlier one had aald^ "When we talk of Riverside, we don't think 
of Caaa Blanca. Riverside emda where thoy built their freeway. It's 
a tight conununlt':^. We keep In touch with each other . . . out of 
necessity." 
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Mexican-American 
AN lOTRODUCriON TO THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN PROBLEM 

(Reproduced from El Chicano) 

*. ♦ 

The following represents an attempt to summarize "^^^^^f^J^" " 
by our group of eight Mexican-American youths regarding the Problems 
•of the Ifexican-American, hia role in society, and how we cdn help 
remove the problems in some way. 

T he Problem , , 

The problem concerns a group* of Mexican-Americans who generally 
suffer from economic, social and political de facto discrimination. 
The causes of thi> discrimination are complex and often contro- 
versial. It is evident ftom statistics and from our own common 
expertencea, however, that.de facto discrimination does in fact 
exist among Mexican-Americans. ' % 

A few statistics illuminate and dramatize the problem, JnJ=^« 
Southwest where the Mexican-Americans are concentrated, the family 
income of this group is generaily substantially lower than^J^^^ 
of his "Anglo" tounterpart. The proportion of Mexican-Americans 
in professions or in managerial positions is quite ^^^^i^^^^^^^^^, 
further, this porportion has not changed significantly from genera- 
tion to* generation. Unemployment among the f ''^^'^"-t^^^iXLlcans 
hlRh roughly twice the rate for everybody else, Mexican-Americans 
live' in some of the poorest housing in the Southwest. In com- 
parison with other Southwestern minorities, Mexican-Jtoer leans 
receive less education (Notes The median is 8.1 years, of^^^^^f 
completed by males age 14 and over. 8.4 for N«f 
"Anglos"), They figure quite high in crime rate statistics and 
depend heavily on social welfare programs. 

In^summary,'the statistics suggest that Mexican-Americans seem to 
be socially, economically and culturally stagnant and, therefore, 
ore apparently alienated from, the mainstream of society. 

Discussion . ^ . 

Since the causal chaih is complex, it is riot ^^^^f ^^^^^Jj^ '^^^^ 
problem stems from internal seclusion or external pressure. We ^ 
Refuse, however, to consider that the status of the M«^i""" 
American is a natural phenomenon which always has existed and 
tSst necessarily always exist. We think that perhaps a cause of 
this stagnation and alienation is the inability of Mexican- 
American to understand the" problems of cultural ?f 
of the often hostile society's lack of understanding of « sym- 
pathy for the 8pe|cific problems facing the Mexican-Americans. 

Those individually successful Meilcan-Ameri^answh^ 

Into "Anglo" society often end up by^eaking their ethnic ties. 
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Moro epectftcally, they effect the dlaassoclatlon by denying their 
Mexlcan«American background and. tubs tltuting Instead the laore 
glamorous '^Spanlsfi" appellation^ or even the recently-coined 
Amerlcauslan" name* Or, they may foolishly try to remain Incon- 
spicuous, lest they attract attention to themselves with their dark 
skins or names like Lopes, Garcia or Sanchez^ « , 



WHY JMNITO DOESN'T READ 



.. ?Y MANUEL Hi GUBltBA 

If Juanito doesn't read, should we blame the child, his teacher^> or 
his environment? Tfiere are many reasons why the Mexican-American 
child in California seems to be a alow learner, but unfortunately 
the reasons are not readily admissibly o,r adequately understood by 
the classroom teacher. Juaxlito's real ptoblem has not been identi- 
fied or defined, ^ 

There have been few scientific studies by competent linguists con- 
cerning the problems of bilingualism of the Mexican-American child, 
probably because language 'backgrounds differ widely « In order to 
understand Juanito, it is necessary that the investigator speak his 
mother tongue proficiently, understand the customs^ attitudes, and 
inclinations of the Mexican and his effort to adapt to the Califor«- 
nia scene* . 

t Our state colleges and teacher ^education institutions are not pre- 
paring teachers to deal sympathetically with the problems of minority 
children, especially those requiring bilingual adjustments* Out 
teachers in California have been trying valiantly to carry new 
responsibilities without adequate skillej. If we really want-W 
help Juanito, we must understand the morphology, the sjmtax, and 

' phonemic system of the child's bilingual problem* It seems reason- 
able and logical that our teacher education institutions should 
direct attention to these subjects for all candidates who expect 
to teach in California* 

The social and economic pi\pblems of the Mexican-American child are , 
now coming into focus withVnew emphasis on compensatory education. 
Lack of cultural opportunities, substandard conditions of home 
life, and the insecurity, misery, discomfort, and even squalor, 
assoqiated with poverty are being attacked at their sources. The 
McAteer Act of 1963 set up a pilot compensatory education program 
throughout the state, followed by federal anti-poverty programs 
which are beginning, to show constructive results. 

The^se harmful economic and social forces dissipate energies, short- 
cir*cuit ambition, create anxieties and fears that rob the child of 
a conducive state of mind for reading. Often the child la exposed - 
the misfortune of parent abandbment or the detrimental influence 
of alcoholism, narcotics addiction, wife beating, abusive language, 
child maltreatment. If Juanito comes to school from suth an 
environment, it is \not surprising that he does not read o 

" . ■ ■ ■ 

The correlation between testing and the ability to read puts juanito 
behind the eight-ball from the very stiart. The language p roblem 
inherent in the test itself reduces his chances and automatically 
puta him in a class. category from which he cannot edjpape* Juanito 
consequently believes in hia second-class capabilities and he $eeks 
the company of others who may be more retarded than he. j 
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Uhat holds true In second- language learning In the elementary grades 
also holds true In learning tp read In English, A^hlgh IQ Is not 
a^requlslte for foreign language learning; children with average 
IQ* 8 learn a second language successfully. Any child with a high 
IQ has a better prognosis to learn any subject or skill than one 
with a low\IQ<ft But IQ Is not a criterion of success In Itself; the 
way It Is ascertained and the Importance It vis given have not helped 
the Mexlcan-Aoierican child. It has rather pi^rpetuated a myth about 
Juanito's low reading ability and postponed 4 truly scientific and 
constructive approach. 

* 

As I have enumerated , Juanlto's linguistic and cultural differences , 
his social and economic enviromnent^ and the unrearistic testing 
procedures which stl^natlze him have Impeded his growth and have 
placed him in a group which is barred from full effectiveness and 
success, 

<t ' ' ... • 

In the case of the Mexican-American child , bllihgualism is concerned 
with a study of stiructur^ and phonemics unlike that required for any 
other group, ^hls basic fact has escaped sociologists, psychologists , 
and linguists. Sociologists tend to combine the problems o£ minority 
groups atid to study them as a single phenomenon^ They al'So maintain 
the *'acculturati^d*^ theory of 50 years ago. The first does not 
recognize the individuality of ethnic groups and the second is incon- 
sistent with the reality of the current civil rights movement, 

l^oi^-dxample, both Negro and Mexican-American peoples wish to preserve 
their heritage and culture, and the differences of their contribu« 
tions to the American society enhances our way of life with great 
vigor, beauty, and diversity. Their contrlbutioHis to the loalnst ream 
of American life stem from their individual talents and skiTls, 
"Accuitura'tion'* still implies "absorption" and "assimilation" into 
-the Anglo-Caucasian majority group, in the sacred name of Americanism, 
Under standably^ the Negro and the Mexican-American resist this homor* 
geneity, feeling a need to identify themselves proudly with their 
national origins. The Mexican prefers tortillas/ and beans to Boston 
brown bread and green pe^a, but he still considers"^^^%li good American 

tastes, . ^ . 

I? 

If the sociology professor continues to look upon the Mexican* 
American child in the same way he approaches the problems of Negro 
children he wiU deal with unreality. If child psychologists do 
not understand the thinking processes of the Mexican-American child, 
his studies will be ineffective. If the linguist studies no more 
than the morphological and phonemic problems of the Mexican-American 
phildj ^his view will be myopic, 

Juanito*s mind must deal with a basic conflict of loyalties between 
the English-speaking culture of his school and the Spanish-speaking 
heritage of hia home. What confuses him, and in his juvenile 
immaturity this seems irreconcilable, is that differences of lan- 
guage and culture must be incompatible with the American way of 
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life to vhich he emotionally yearns to belong^ To Juanito, hi9 citi- 
zenship status and identity, on one hand, and his domestic heritage 
• , on the other, belong to two separate images Of himself wliich he can- 
hot integrate. 

Juanito a segregation is self-imposed. He censures his Anglo-American 
^ , side or his Mexican-American side for this reason or that, and his 
automatic criticism of himself is the most severe penalty he could 
possibly sustain. He cannot give himself completely to either side, 
so he withholds himself from both. Lack of understanding -in school, 
discrimination in society, and the" racism of ethnoc;entric gangs poison 
Ws sense of security. ' . . 

C Juanito is keenly sensitive to his problemo As any American child, 
he wants to belong to the large society and to be respected by it. - 
He is embarrassed because his parents are "different." Unless pride 
in his culture should develop, he will reject either his parents 

0 and their authority or his teachers and monolingual classmates. His 
emotional turmoil cannot be understood without genuine empathy for 
him* If the upheaval is not corrected, the child who has no^t learned 
to rea4 will seek compensation and understanding in gang^ of Mexican- 

. American youth who^ like himself, view themselves as social rejects. 
The child becomes a logical candidate for juvenile delix^quencyi ^ ^ 

« ' ■ I , • ' 

The problem of Juanito is,^0t insurmountable; heNieed?^ only to learn 

that respect for his Mexican heritage is consistent with good.. 
American -citizenship. 

If Juanito is taught that his knowledge of Spanish is an asset, not 
a liability, which he may sh»re with teacher and classmates, he will 
develop a new sense of worth of himself and a new source of security 
and status, 

■ • - . - V 

There has been little communication between the Mexican-American 

1 coninunity in California and the professional educator concerning the 
problems of the Mexican-American pupil. MexicalnTAmerican parents 
often have social adjustment problems even more acute than those of 
their offspring, hence they shun parent- teacher conferences and 
school activities* School authorities, often unaware of conflict, 
neglect consulting with the silent minority. Organizations" now 
exist, standing ready to offei- liaison ^Tervice where needed, 

I have pointed out that Juanito"* s failure to read is based in reasons 
which are linguistic, environmental, and ^emotional. But I believe 
that psychocultur^l reasons predominate, that tfre child feels a con- 
fusing conflict of loyalties which exist only in his imagination. 
Lack of empathy throughout society, indifference of teachers, and 
prejudice on the playground tend to convince the child that his 
California community rejects him. 

Ju^niton*4ds friends; he needs a sense of^iignity and self-respect. 
Given,: tfiese, he could be among the" best readers in his class, 
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"I TAUGHT THEM ALL 



I havo taught in the high school for ten years* During that time, I 
have given assignments to a murderer, an evangelist, a pugilist, a 
thief and an imbecile* * 

The murderer was a quiet little boy that sat in the ftont row and 
regarded me with pal^ blue eyes; the evangelist j easily the most 
popular boy iri school had the lead in the class play, the pugilist 
lounged by the window and let loose at intervals a raucous laugh 
that startled even the geraniums; the thief was a gay-hearted l^hario 
with a song on his lips; and the imbecile^ .a soffe-eypd boy sulking 
in the shadows* 

The murderer awaits death in the state penitentiary for murddr, • th^ 
evangelist has lain a year in the /tllage churchyard; the pugilist 
most an eye in a brawl in Hong Kong; the thief, by standing on his 
tiptoes can see into my window from the county Jail; and the once 
gentle moron beats his head against a padded cell in a state asylum« • 

All of these people once sat In my class* They sat and looked at 
me gravely across the ^orn desk. I must hav6 been a great help to 
them - I taught the rhyming of the Elizabethan sonnet and how to 
diagram a complex sentence. 



— Author Unknown^ 

(Moreland News and Views, San Jose) 
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MoKlcan-Amcrican 



MEXICAN-AMBRICAN RBVOOIXION IN EDUCATIOM • - 

About 4#7. million Mexican^Amctlcnn© liva in the Uicited State© today, 
more than 90 percent of them in the sfivo Sou thwoa torn etatea and 
more than 80 pbrcent in an urban enviroftment. Moat of them have an 
Inadequate edodation# 

A 1964 survey riQvoaled that 39 porcextt of ^oxicah* Americans in one 
etate had IdsQ than a fifth-grade^ education. In a border city" thatr^ 
same yeory^nly f i^o to six percent of the Mexican-American children 
enter IriB^-f^ grade knew enough Engliah to^go forward with the 
other lqhiWen# And many Mexicans-American young*ter^ never get to 
the firWgradCt ' , 

\ : 

The recent high school student demons t rat Yens in several cit^ies 
pearly shov; that the Mexican-American youngqter is very n\MCh awaro s 
ot\ the failure of the urban school to edu^cate him. When acknow- 
ledged student loss rat^a among schools with a predomlna^ntly 
Mexican-American student body are in excess o£ 50 petcen^i and 
some high schools are graduating only 59 percent of those who 
started in tenth grade , the evidqnce of failure Is very apporentp 
The rise in cultural militancy among young Chlcanos Is directly 
related to the schools appalling Ignorance about the Mexlcan«Ameri- 
can and his role In the American democracy. 

We need to dig deep for the ingredient in the curriculum that: will 
enable the MexLea^^Amierican to serve himself and his society effSc-N^ 
tively. SuctKa program will be committed to these principles: 

1. The Mexican-American child can learn. His Spanish language 
should^not be an obstacle to his success in schoo^^ but an 
effective tool for learning. To destroy it is to destroy 
his identity and self-^esteem. 

2. Mexican-American children and parents have the sa^e high 
^ aspirations and expectations as Anglos and Negroes. 

3. Training progr^s can be established which will enable the 
teacher' and administrator to have jiionf idence that they can^ 
be successful with the biiingual chlld^ ' 



4. The parents and the conmunilty must be JLnvolved in the 
decisions that direct the education of their children, /ind 
the Mexican-Anierican waryts to be a pat«t of thls^ process. 

Without a real partnership between the school and the ccmmunit;^, no 
basic solution to the educational problems of the Mexican-American 
can be found.' This partnership must center upon the child, the 
parent, and the teacher. - The rest of the school organization must 
serve them. Although the community school board concept has had 
some trying momejpts, it is a sound idea that need!s only more time 
and patience to work out problems and make it effective. 
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CocQxmlty action gtoupi muat bo niobiliza4 to bring a new viaion 
into^tho American scane^ a vialon o£ cultural divoraity in which 
the achool aarvoa at the instrument for the creation of a aocioty 
which truly accepta each man fotAhimielf* The Mexican^^Aperican 
aeea the urban achtK)! aa the prim tnoana to prpduce a fundamental 
change in the attitude of our aocicty^ but only if it ia a achool 
where the hopes and Individuality of each child are raiaed and 
pr^iaedi not diminiahad and deatroyed« 

The one iasue which unitea all Mexican^American activiata la educa- / 
tion. The MeKican<*American ii late getting into thla battle. * But 
he realises that unleaa he geta in quickly and forcefullyi he will 
apend another half •century^ fighting for aurvival from a poa^ition of 
linguistic and cultural iaolntion. I waa once tolds "BlacH 
militanta will not look out -f or tho Mexipan-Ameriiian; hd hsa his ^ ' 
own bag to fight for." ^ ' ' ■ \ 

, * h 

The^truggle in urban education^ aa well aa in rural education^ qait> 
boj^arrowed to a single goal. For the Mexican-American it is t4^;ing ^ 
t^eTach out of the handa of those who use Jthem to 9hape a i^^no*- 
lingual, monocultural society. The Mexican-American is sayinff^that 
cultural auperiprity must be eliminated or Cultural militancy will 
continue to rise. Cultural diversity must be the key ingredient 
in this new educational environment. * ^ • "t^, 

\ ^ ^ 

The Mexican-Americanf will not remain a poor third behind the Anglo 
and the negro because his school cannot teach him. Nor will he allow 
(fociety to destroy hiS linguistic and cultural heritage. He is^ 
moving, directly into the arena where his future will be decidedT*^ 
the school. As ha moves » he calls to all who believe in the richness 
of differences 9 in a pluralistic society^ in the* great strength of 
diversity to join him. 

I invite you to Join me and the millions of Chicanos who are embarked 
on this revolution in our schools. It will be peaceful^ and It will 
be successful! VIVA U CAUSA^ VIVA LA RAZA! 
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UeKlcan«*Amerlcan 
POCHO^S PROGRESS 
Reprinted from Ticjo, April 28|^ X967 

Americans are reminded almoot dally of the Negro' » checkered pro* 
greos toward equality. Seldom, by contrait are they appralddd 
to the oocial and economic lag that afflicts the nation's second 
largest diaadvantaged minority: the 4,677,000 Mexlcan-AmericonQ 
of the U. S, Southwest, proud, pooy and 'increasingly protest- 
minded. From the Rio Grande •to the Russian River* in the bleak 
barrios of East Los Angeles and the tar-paper eolonlas oJp fehe 
San Joaquin Valley, the Mexican minority is sttuggling to Articu- 
late Its anger. 

Vague and Inchoate, it is directed toward at least three targets: 
the "Anglo," for his cavalier Indifference to Latin contributions 
to ^uthwest history and cultuf^e; the Negro, for having won aid 
and attention by rioting in city slums while the Mexican-American^ 
kept his cool in his oxm ghetto; and his owti people, for their 
self-defeating pride and insistence on remaining aliens In their 
ancestral homelando The Mexican-American, after all, la predated 
in the Southwest by only the buffalo and. the Plains Indian; he 
has never put his psychfbjLogical signature to. the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, which eejjed the Southwest to the U. S# after the 
Mexican War of . 1846# / 

Bottles and Ol^s. Throughout the' Southwest 's ^^serape belt," 
Mexican-Americans aria feeling strapped,^ Federal poverty projects 
in the Negro neighborhoods of Los Angeles outnumber by 3 to 1 
those for Mexican-Americans. Prom 1950 to 1960, the Mexican- 
American high school dropout rate held steady at 757. while the 
Negro was making significant strides forward In education. More 
than a third of tl^e nation* a Mexican-American families (most of 
them in Texas) live below the poverty line of $3,000 a year, 
while their birth rate, sustained by Catholic-inspired resistance, 
to contraception, Is soaring far higher than that of any other 
groupo Though 85% of .all Mexican-Americans are pochos, native- 
born citizens the U. S., many speak only Spanish or just 
enough English to deal with cops and emp^loyers. ^ 

Nowhere is the pocho^s plight, or potential power, more evident 
than in the monotonous, sun-scabbed flatlands of East Los 
Angeles, where 600,000 Mexlcan^Amer leans live.' At' the con£lu« 
ence of the swooping freeways, the L* A« barrio begins. In 
tawdry taco Joints and rollicking cantinas, the reek of cheap ^ 
sweet wine competes ^wlth the fum&s of frying tortillas^ The 
machine gun patter of . slang Spanish la counter pointed by the 
bellow of lurid hot-rods driven by tattooed pachucos. The 
occasional appearance <^f a neatly turned-out Agrlngado (a Mexi- 
can-American who has adapted to Anglo styles) clashes incongruously 
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with tht vMthor-leatfiir look of the cholo (newly acrlved, often 
wetback HeKlcan laborer). To the barrio dwellore, the rest of the ^ 
world ia drlngolandia. Few venture forth except to attend the 
flghte at Olympic Auditorium, where tlielr ebullient oltfo and 
accurately hurled wine bottles give much needed iupport to 
Mexican club f ightera with more than iclenco'. 

> ■ ■ 

Agtac Modern , The onme lack of acience tn the political ntena ia 
largely reaponsible for the MeKican^Ajaorican'a lack of collective 
clout. Though the pochoa are 90% Democratic by reglatration and 
traditionally vote the atraight party line> they have received 
little in way of aocio-economlc remuneration for their loyalty . 
Politically^ they fare wen worse: only one Mexican-American, 
Democratic cbngreasman Edward Roybal, 51, haa made It to the Houae 
of Representativea, nxvi he, aa many pochoa point out^ ia a New 
Mexican-horn ariatocrat who paya little attention to the problems 
of the barrios. 

One Latin leader who has rcconnoltered the corridiors of power 
is Dr. Francisco Bravo, patriarch and prime prime philanthropist 
of the Los Angelea barrio* A bald, bullnecked surgeon whp worked 
his way up from the vineyordfl and orchards of Ventura co^inty to 
become a real estate millionaire. Bravo, 57, established the first 
free clinic for Mexican-Americans in Los Angelas (opened in 194l| 
after Bravo won his medical degree from Stanford), founded a scholar 
ship found that has dispensed more than $100,000 to brainy pochoa, 
and owns an Aztec-modern bank, with assets of $4000,000, in East 
Los Angeles • 

Mavericks & Machismo , Bravo vivified thc^ "Viva Kennedy!" drive 
in 1960, which helped win the state for the Democrats against 
Native Son Richard Nixon, And in 1966, it was Bravo who led the 
defection from Democrat Pat Brown's camp$ Ronald Reagan drew 
24% of Los Angeles* Mexican-American votes, thus tripling the 
usual G,0,P, total. Republican Senator Thomas Kuchel does even 
better in Latin neighbourhoods, thanlcs to his excelluiti command 
of Spanish, But the, man jt^ho wins Mexican-American backing most 
consistenSiy and hedrtlly is Democrat Sam Yorty, whose maverick 
manner as mayor of LoS Angeles appeals to th^ Latin sense of 
machismo (masculine independence). 

Though Mayor Yorty has installed'^a Spanish- speaking complaint 
bureau in city hall, Loa Angeles* government is still over- 
whelmingly^ Anglo in makeup.^ Last week. Bravo and one of his 
Angeleno proteges. Valley State College Historian Julian Naya, 
39, were making the first major effort to alter that situation. 
Running with Brave's backing for the nonpar tisn schck)l boards ^ 
Nava, the son of an indigent harp maker and winner of a Brayo ^ 
scholarship loan to finish Harvard, was coiir sing the city in his 
green Volkswagen in a catalytic campaign against -Inctmbent Charles 
Reed Smoot, who has alienated the city's minorities by publicly 
^pposlhg teatbooks with added chapters on minority groups* contri- 
x^utions to America, 
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l-f Nava defeats Smoot in the May 31 runoff, he will become the first 
Mexican-American ovef^ to sit on the city school boards That, for- 
the pocho, would be a major Stop from self-pity tov/ard self*-repre- 
sentation. 
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MeKlcati^Americaii 
'TIO TACO IS DEAD' 
(Reprinted from News^iteek 6-29-70) 

It la lmpo08lble to ignore the handwriting oi|. the wall, the 
enormoua^ angular Jottings that spill over maglnary marglna* 
Across the peeling faces o£ nQO«-Vlctorian bulldlngSi on 
littered sidexmlks, anywhere there' Is a decent^sisse. blank space^ 
young Ghlcanos scrawl their names , their slogans^ their dreams. 
Often the graffiti ends with the mystic ^^con T$afo8," a charm-^ 
like incantation that is supposed to protect the scribbling 
from defacement. On the ash gray bricks of one nameless liquor 
store deep in the heart of the east Los Angeles barrio^ someone * 
has written a footnote to American history. "Xlo Xaco is dead,^' 
it says* "Con safos." 

Tib Tacoy or Uncle Taco, the stereotype Mexican-American^ sapped 
of energy and ambltlony sulking in the shadow of an Anglo cul- 
ture, is dead. The point needs no "con safps-' to drive home 
its essential irreversibility. From the ghettos of ios Angelea, 
through the wastelands of New Mexico and Colorado, into the 
fertile reaches of the Rio. Grande valley in Texas, a ncv Mexi- 
can-American mllltan6y is emerging. Brown has become aggressively 
^ beautiful. And the name of the game is pride and power. A Lbs 
Angeles poet named A. Arzate has captured the mood that grips 
young Chicanes:^ 

Thus far 

The image de me raza (of my people) 

Comes from gringo hands ... 

And with my forming hands, create my 

real self. 
I slap the clay. 

My clay, c ' ^ 

Upon the wheel and begin. 

And the clenched fist I use 

%p smash and crush the gringo's 

vision \ 
Of what I should be ... 

But once the Gringo's vision is shattered, what will take its 
place? And where will this search for identity take the Mexican- 
Americans? There are no pat answers. For li,ke other dark*skinned 
minority groups in the U.S^,*" the Chlcahos are caught £n a curious 
limbo, suspended between two cultures, ^torn between assimilation 
and ethnic isolation, and uncertain whether a tenable middle 
ground even exists. The uncertainty hasn^t impaired the tnonientum 
Of the Mexican-American movement, but Ijb has left the Chicanes 
unsure of their real goals. 

• ■ * ■ - . ; . 
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There arc 5#l million Moxi<jan-Aa^t:ican«j in the United States, 
dimded roughly into two subgroupeV The first is tnade up of 
descendants of aettlere who arrived in the Southwest before the 
Mayf lo^ftr hovo to off f he shores of the New World* The fore^ 
fathore pf these Spanish-Americana, aa they prefer to be called, 
founded California and gave Xoa Angeles its name, El Pueblo da 
Nue,atra Senora la Reina de Lqs Angeles de Porclunculla* Today, 
they live in rural conmunitles scattered across New Mexico and 
Colorado, relatively cut off from the mainstream of American life* 

WAY STATION:- The second, and larger, subgroup la made up of more 
recent Immigranta from Mexico and their descendants* Subatanfcial 
migration to the U# S* began with the Mexican Revolution and went 
on through the boom days of the 1920* a, 'SOa and *608, with Texas 
serving as the way station to | the great urban ghettos of San 
Antonio, Los Angeles, Denver and points farther north # Charac- 
tertistically, the immigrants from Mexico thought oJE their move 
to the States as an expedient; unlike Immigrants from czarist 
Russia or Germany or Ireland, they deluded themselves^ into think-* 
ing that they could always go home again ai:r relatively modest psychic 
and financial cost if things didn't work out ^ Largely because of 
this psychic crutch, the Mexican immigrants never really cut their 
' ties with Mexico and only half -hear ted3Ly committed themselves to 
American culture / 

This ambivalence was reinforced by the racial and class prejudices 
of the wls^lte majority in the country, which rebuffed Mexican- 
AmericanV^|[ierever and whenever the two cultures met« Taken together, 
these two elements, Mexican«*American ambivalence and white rejec- 
tion^ combined to place the country's second* largest minority on 
the lowest rung of the«»sQcial ladder* Throujghout the Southwest 
today, where 90 per cent of the Mexican-Americans live, a third of 
them are below the official poverty line, that is, they "make do" 
on less than $3,000 a year* In some sections of Texas (page 24), 
poverty-stricken Mexican-Americans live in unbelievably primitive 
conditions* Country-wide, the unem^ployment rate among Chicanois is 
twice as high as the unemployment rate among Anglos* And the vast 
majority of Mexican-Americans who are employed work at unskilled or 
low«-skilled, low*paying Jobs* Mexican*-'Americans average four years 
less schooling than AS^los, and two years less than Negros* 

Health statistics are generally hard to come by, mainly because 
Mexican-'Americans are usually lumped together with whites* But a 
recent survey in Colorado showed that persons with Spanish sur- 
names had a life expectancy" of only 56*7 years, ten yeara less 
than the life expectancy of Colorado whites* "Come down here and 
look at the bloated bellies and watery eye s^" says Jose Angel 
Gutierrez, 25, one of the brightest and most aggressive Ghicano 
leaders in the country today, *'This kind of thing is found all 
over the Southwest**' > 
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Statlstles tell only part o£ the story. On top o£ the poverty*, 
Mexican-Americans have long been subjected to violence by the 
authori.tic8* Per years, law-enforcement agencies in the South- 
vxest acted as if it were open season on %uchachos«'* "There? s 
a lot to the saying that fl^ll Texas Rangers have Mexican blood," 
one witi^eas told the Uy ^# Commisaion on Civil Rights ♦ "They 
Have it on their bdots^"^ Just as oft^, 'the Anglo attitude has 
been more subtle and more crlppllngt 
Mexican-American schools , for example, 
into "realistic" vocational programs, 
locks young Cliicanos into the poverty- 
si tivity'tof Anglos, whether in government, in education, or 
simply on a person- to-persQ».*4:rSt$^ has >^ to psychological 
oppression of incalculabiy^dimenaio^ j)Wby do they persecute us?" 
asks Bob Castro, a Chicmo activist ih^s Angeles.. "Why -do they 
beat us and throw us inty prison? Why do they insult our langu- 
age and our culture and our history? Why do they call ua names? 
Why do they deny us jobs?" And Castro pauses before adding: "Why 
do they hate us?" ^ 

CYCLE: Given the plight of the Mexican-iffiericanaj the only sur- 
prising thing about the Movimientp Chicano is that it took so 
long to get started. This jgas due, in large measure, to the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of Mexican-American are devout 
Roman Catholics. "The emphasis the church places on misery and 
penance and suffering does nothing but .buttress the condition 
we're in and it's one hell of a condition," says Joae Gutierrez. . 
And once the movement was under way, its most distinctive trait 
quickly became its crippling fragmentation; from the start, 
-Chicanes tended to develop regional leadership and set regional 
goals* Behind this regionalization were honest hard- to» resolve 
differences over the best way to^break the cycle of poverty and 
discrimination in which Mexican-Americans are trapped. 

Cesar Chavez, 42, the only Mexican-ibierican leader to achieve/^ 
national recognition, decided early that the beat way to break 
the cycle was to put more money directly into Chicano jeans. 
Accordingly, in 1962, he began his long, drawn-out drive to unionize 
California grapepickers, the majority of whom are Hexican-Americans. 
For years The vineyard owners have held out but the strike, backed 
by a nationwide boycott of California grapes, has been partially 
successful. By last week, Chavez's union had signed contracts 
(setting a minimum wage of $2 an hour, 40 cents more than most non- 
union growers pay) with fifteen firms and more are on the way. 
And early this month Chavez began expanding his activities, calling 
Coachella Va^lley melon workers out of the fields to force thetr 
employers to pay union wages o . . 

But there'are some Mexican-Americans who argue that putting more 
money in Chicano pockets is not enough; there are simply too many 
mouths to feed in the average Chicano family, these critics say. 
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for a direct economic approach to have more than a superficial 
Impact on Mexlcan-'Amerlcan llfo« Following this reasoningj^ 
number of Chlcano groups have -focused on improving 'tho cduca- 
tlonal opportunities of young Mexicans-Americans to speed them on 
their way into the middle class* The drive to Improve education 
has been particularly forceful and successful i.n Los Angeles* 
As a result of pressure from the Mexlcan-American community there, 
the Board of Education has established a Hexican^Amerlcan ]gduca«» 
tion Commission, essentially a lobby to exeirt pressure on behalf 
of Ghlcanos, In January 1969, the commission managed to get JEQ 
tests eliminated for Mexlcan^-Amerlcan children through the fifth 
grade on the g;rounds that their low scores were the result of 
dlff Iculty ,wlth the English language rather than a measure of low 
intelligence. The Commission has also taken a hand in selecting 
administrators for Mexican-American schools, designing and apprais- 
ing programs specifically aimed at Mexican-American phildren and 
monitoring the over-all performance of schools in Mexlcan-Amelrican 
neighborhoods* 

SECESSION: Other Mexican-American leaders have opted for yet 
another approach. In New Mexico, a fiery Chlcano- activist named 
Reles Lopez Tijerlna, 43, has mustered a localr following behind 
what amounts to a secessionist scheme aimed at giving Mexican- , 
Americans their own land* Tljerina, who enjoys a reputation as 
something of i^romantlc revolutionary as a result of a 1967 shoot- 
out at the Rio Arriba County courthouse in Tlerra Amarllla, is 
now serving a two-year prison term for assaulting two forest rangers 
Undaunted by a stretch in prison, he has laid claim to millions of 
acres originally owned by Mexican settlers under Spanish land 
grants that were conveniently lost, destroyed or Ignored by the 
Anglo authorities* At stake are Nei^exico, Atlzona, Nevada, Utah, 
Texas, parts of Col^^do, at least half of Callfbrnia and a slice 
of Wyoming. Most his^o^ians concede Tijerlna's point, that the 
land was wrested illegally from the origltial Mexican owners after 
the Mexican-American war* But the issue has yet to be taken up 
by Congress or the courts, and the chance that the land will ever 
be parceled out to the heirs of the original owners is all but - 
nonexistent. 

Tijerlna's quixotic crusade, designed, among other things, to give 
Mexican-Americans pride in their heritage, has found aki echo, in 
Denver. There, another local Chlcano leader, Rodolfo (CorJky) 
Gonzales, 41, has called for Chicanes to "unite in a new nation 
(on) the land that once belonged to us." 

St(lll others have taken the political rdute in an effort to crack 
the cycle. But nothing has been more frustrating and more uhsucess- 
ful, for Mexican-Americans than theii^ search for political leverage. 
On a national scale, Chlcanos are represented by only four congress- 
met^ and one senator, Joseph Montoya of New Mexico^ There is only 
one Chicane in the California Legislature, and not a single cHicano 
councilman in Los Angeles, where some one million-Mexican-Americans 
live. For years Chlcanos in L, A. have voted a straigiht Democratic 
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tickot and received next to nothing in the way of patronage jobs. 
So in 1965, they rallied around Rtinald Reagan and then received 
precious little from the Republicans vhen he won the gc^vernor** 
0hip« "He hasn^t done, a thing," coi^plains Francisco Bravo, a 
wealthy Chicano {physician who ia one of the most influentldl 
Mexican-American figures in the city^ "In fact, he's made it 
worse • Ho promised more Hexican«American appointee and he 
appointed even less than (former Gov. Edmund) Brovm.«" 

Now under the leadership of the Congress of Mexican-American Unity, 
which represents 200 Chicano organisations, the Mexican-Americaris 
are locking into the possibility of organizing a common front with 
Blacks or, if that fails, getting something in return for deliver- 
ing their vote$. The situation is much the same in Texas. "Two, 
three, four years back, we heard one thing", explains Joe J. 
Bernal, the only Mexicaif-American. In the Texas Senate, "pull 'the 
big lever for the Democrats. ^ In Spanish, we call It •la palanca. ' 
It means lever. You don't go in and jump around the ballot. You 
just pull the; big lever*. But sophistication is coming Into politics 
for the Chicano. As a Democrat, I can tell you there is going to 
be less arid less of a chance to tell the people, 'pull la mlanca. ' 
I tell you that for sure. Whoever is running la going to^ave to 
give some reasons. There's going to have to be s^me compromises 
pade." 

Some of the bolder Me'kican^Amer leans are abandoning the Democrats 
/and Republicans altogether and striking out on their omtm The 
most dramatic example of this is^ln South Texas, where Jose 
Gutierrez has organized a third party. La Raza Unida. Operating 
on a shoestring budget out of a cluttered, two-room office in 
Crystal City, Gutierrez and the activists around him are fielding 
their own candidates in three Texas counties . this year ; countiee 
in which 85 percent of the residents are Mexican-Americans. And 
Gutierrez, who has an.M.A* in political science and knows the 
rules of the road, makes clear that La Raza Unlda intends to gaj(.n 
control of everything in those counties: judgeships, county 
commissioner postB, Chamber of Commerce ^eats, even the Boy Scouts« 
If this drive proves successful, Gutierrez plans to send his 
organizers into 21 other Texas counties vi^ere Hexican-Amerl^ns 
mal<e up the majority of the population. Ultimately, he hopes to 
create a Mexican-American island in the middle of Texas, with 
every lever of economic and political power in Chicano hands. 

KEY QUESTIONS: Gutierrez is taking an obvious path, riallying the 
majority where he is fortunate enough to have a majority. But 
this approach is not applicable to the thousands of towns anji 
counties aoross the Southwest where Chicanos are very much in the 
minority. Gutierrez, Indeed, the whole Chicano movement as. it 
exists today. Is really begging the key questions: How are- the 
Mexican-Americans to come to tetms with the. white majority? And 
what is the role of such a minority in America today? ^ 

Some experts, among them Dr^ Leo Grebler, a UCIA ecpnomist who 
directed the most comprehensive study on Mexican-Americans ma^ 
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thus far^ claim that the Chicanos, most of whom live in cities, 
have a great potential for assimilation/ "They have had less < 
time to btcomc assimilated than the Jews or Poles or Irish," 
says Grebler,, whose study, "The Mexican-American People: The 
Nation's Second Largest Minority," will be pqblished this, 
summer. "But if they keep going the way they are/ the Mexican- 
Americans will proceed along the same path as the Jews and 
Poles and IrjLsh, acciAnulating mlddle-class values and properties 
and outlookf^' 

What Grebler is suggesting is a middle ground called cultural 
pluralism, in which minority groups conform to Amerlcari hosms 
(such as material achievement) while retaining traces of their 
distinctive cultural identity. Generally speakitag, this Is 
what the Polish-Americans or Irish-Americans do when they blend 
into middle-class America 364 days a year and dr^ss up in 
national costumes for a parade down New York City's Fifth Avenue 
on the 365th. The 'liiea attracts a good many Mexican-Americans. 
"I resent t^he term 'brown po\^r'," says Dr^ Hector P^ Garcia, a 
veteran Chicano crusader and the founder of the American 61 
Forum, one of the oldest Mexican-American rights organizations 
in the country. "That sounds as if we Were a different race. 
We're not. We're white. We should be Americans. But we should 
at enchiladas and be proud of our names." 




INESS: But for many Mexican-Americans, cultural pluralism is 
n uncomfortable middle ground. In the wake"* of the frustrations 
£ the black.civil-rights movement, young Ghlcanps tend to believe 
that Middle-class American values are not all that desirat)le--and 
tertainly not worth the price of their. own cultural identity^ 
yi hate the white ideal," says David Sanchez, 21, the prime 
iinister of the Los Angqles-based Brown Berets,' a militant group 
itterned after the Black Panthers. "It*.s a disease leading to 
idness." For all their radidal rhe tor icV the central thrust 
f the Brown Berets is to throw up a cultiiir&l wall around the 
hicano community to insulate it from the Iheat of the American 
^Iting pot. \ " 

\ 
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J Mexican -Anar lean \ ' 

THE DOUBLE STANDA.RD , 
^(Reproduced from El Chicano) 

Helping a Chicano is not easy. Especially If one works helping 
other 'J'pebplqi' 

As a Chicano that works helping men toward \some thing called 
rehabifltiation, I have felt the frustratiol:^^ and the DOUBI£ STANDARD. 
Here is an example: ^ 

I work in a- correctional institution. 1 was in charge of 
A housing unit two summers ago. A Chicano came into the 
of flee and sat down. He^poke of ma^y things, mainly of 
' the job offer he had received just ^that day . He had ^ 
learned a trade since his inGerceration and for the i 

first time he had something on which to'bi^lld a future. I 
Most importantly, perhaps, was ttie almost dramatic change 

that had taken placeo From an ftngry, openly hostile Indi- 
vidual, he had slowly found his way to: the present, no- 
longer hostile toward authority figures. He had the rest 
of his life, and he wanted only to live it free from hate 
and anger. My superior came into the unit and stared at \ 
us. "Get out of this office," he ordered. And the 
Chicano stood and became angry once again and left , 
Slowly. My superior was also angry as the redness | 
his face indicated. In a low, angry tone he said, "Ever^ 
time I come here you have someone in the office, and < 
its's usually" a Negro or a Mexican. I want those men kfept 
out of this office." *• / 

I attempted to point out that in line with the new poliicies, 
we wetfe supposed to know the men Jjetter and attemf^t td com- 
municate with then. He ignored the^explanation ahd a^ain • 
reiterated his command. Two weeks later, I was given/ -a 
change of assignment, to the first watch (graveyard dhift). 



jenhance 
I sit 
to' 



The explanation I received was that the move was to 
"staff development." Whose development? Why can't 
down with a man who is a Chicano like me and listen 
hia plans of his future? Why is it proper for me to counsel 
a White njan and not a Black one or a Brown one? Who does 
it threaten? Must I turn my head when a Chicano Speaks 
Spanish to me bec^se some Whites may t|iihk we're trying , ^ 
to take oyer? -^5.-— ^i-i/ j 

Can I not give whatever advice and knowledge I possess to a . 
Chicano, desperate and angry because all of the authority 
he sees is white? 



( 
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How am 1 supposed tb'^eel?. What can 1 tell tnyseif when I 
see men seek me out and say in a*low voice, '•Mira, 4t6 
Chicano," 

Should I quit because of one short-sighted, bigoted indi- 
vidual? It would be the easy way, to turn my back and 
leave the obstacle to "be, hurdled by sdmedn^ else. But I 
have had examples • John Kennedy was a Catholic in a , 
Pro tes tant country and he did not quit . Mar tin LUther 
King was a Black man in a land of Whites, and h6 4id not 
quit. Finally, Cesar Chavez, the friendly, gentle man who 
is leading the fight so that those who work in the fields 
will hav^ decent life. . 

N0-"|»o, I cannot quitil There- is too much at stake. The 
commitment is too great. The load is he^vy but we must 
carry It and we must show the way for the little ones who 
will follow. As Robert Kennedy saidi^ "I dream of things 
that never were afid ask^why noj 
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Mexican-American 



^ THE MCfDERN CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH ' - ^ 

(Reprinted from "Regetierapion" Jan 1970) 



In recent daya, ond must ask himself: Of what significance 
pte the many 'Uemands' and •confrontations' with the many 
religious inscitutiona, connnon^ known lis "the Church?" Unless 
1 specif ically j^say the Pro testai^ Church, I will be referring 
to the Roman Catholic Churchr, as that 'is thp church of the ^ 
great majority of the Chlcanos and Spanish-speaking people in 
the United Statej « 

I will attetipt to bring to the surface some of thfe many que s- 
^ tions that: yet remain t^answered as to what role' the Chyrch 
is to play lnH:he Chicaito's quest for justice and equality 
in thi4 comitry. 

Suffice it td say that the Church is a very powerful institu- 
tio(i. How else would It have survived for so long? How else 
would if be so widfespr^ad^ The. recent voice of the. Chicane 
* has asked the question: "If you are so powerful, how come 
you have dor^ so little for us?" They ask:' "If the Church 
is sincerely interested in our welfare, how come they have 
not spoken out on issues that vitally affect us?" 

One might answer that the Church is a spiritual institution 
and that its function is only to minister to the "spiritual" 
needs of the individual. But if we study history, we shall 
see that '^e Church (Protestant as well) has always been 
involved in the temporal world as well as the spiritual world. 
One -nee^ only refer to the many instances in hiptory where 
the Church and Sta^ were actually working as one, and even , 
today there are countries that have a state religion. 
>^ 

A brief historical baclcground may be necesSary. When speak- 
ing of the Church, one must differentiate between the Church 
ft th^t ministers to the English-speaking populatibn (never for-* 
, getting that here they are a minority) and that which ministers 
to the Sf^anish-speaklng adtiterents in this country and in Latin 
America. The Spanish**speaking clergy in the United States, to 
a large extent, tends to be an extension of the Latin American 
clergy which generally has been much more conservative than 
the English-speaking Churchy. This would cause problems to ^ 
rise, as a conservative Church would be much more resistant 
to change and^ of course, would be much more jealous of its 
power. ^ 

In spite of the fac^ that the large majority of Mexicans (both 
in Mexico and in the United States) are Catholic by tradition, 
it is in Mexico (with the possible exception of Cuba) where 
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th« pover oi the Church hao been curtailed the mott In Iiatln 
Amor tea. a. ^ 

In the critical Btrugglo between the Liberals (with Juarez at 
its head) and the Conflqrvatives (with the Church as its leader) 
the central. IsiBue was the^hurch. The tiberala wanted to cur** 
tail Its Epwer drasticatlsrWiile the Conservatives wanted it 
.to maintain ita privileges. \To< th*K Conservative side swarmed 
the great majority of the clergy (most of them Spanish)^ the 
rich, the bourgeoisie, thooTd-line military,:and the many 
hanger-on who depended oi^Mie continuation of ttie status quot 

With independence the struggle became' open and widespread, and 
the Liberals, previously only a fledgling force, now gained 
^impetus # Some of the post-war independence leaders tried to 
install a state, religion, but the large" majo^rity of Mexicans, 
now independent, could not forget that the Church had sided 
unequivocally with the Spanish over lards in the war for inde- 
pendence. ^ _ ^ ^ ' - ^ 

For almost half a cenjtury the struggle continued, until Juarez 
emerged as the Victor, at least temporarily. The power of the 
Liberals was somewhat solidified with the Ley Juarez and the 
Ley Lerdo. But the Conservatives were not sleeping; they were^ 
biding their time until they saw their opportunity vtth the 
advent of the Diaz dictatorship! Many of the Church's losses 
were now regained and once again the Mexican nation was headed 
for a confrontation. 

Soon the Mexican people (I speak of "los de abajo," who make 
up the large majority iof our people) realized that they haji 
lost control of their own destiny, that they had been insidiously 
betrayed, and seeing no Other alternative, arQse as onevbody 
in 1910 and amazed the whole world with their zeal^and cburage. 
Ine Great Mexican devolution was won after rivers of bloo^^ad 
run. Thus the Mexican people gav6 warning that their integral ^ 
and inherent rights must not be tampered with. " 

... ^ ^ t 

The Liberals had wdn again, and the principle^ of Juarez were 
reinstated. In the ensuing years, the Church and the Mexican 
state broke off relations^ The Church itself at thia time 
suffered its greatest setback in the Mew Wo];t]:d. | 

With this as background would not the^^Church be somewhat 
^luctant to give U]^ an;^more of its powers? Would it not con- 
sider any "demands" made on it as adding insult to injuryf ' And 
yet, it would be self defeating for the Church not to attempt 
to gain favor among t|ie Mexicanso The Church should say to 
itself "I'm losing ground as it is. Why not listen to the 
voice of the Chicano who is asking for/justice and an opportunity 
to*earn as honest living on an equal basis with everyone else?" - 
What better, chance to gain favor in the eyes ofl the dispossessed 
Chicano in the United States and in Mexico? ^at a golden 
opportunity! . 
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Yet history has shown us that ^*golden opportunities** are seldom 
accepted. I think It was Santayana who said: '^Jhose who do not 
learn from the errors of history, are condemned to re-llve themJ* 
jf the Church had listened to dioradano Bruno and Glrolamo 
Savonarola (not, to mention Luther, Wycllffe, Huss and others) 
Instead of burhJng them at the stake, there might not have been a 
Reformation. To resist change Is, to Invl te -disaster. So It Ts 
today. The lesson st^ll holds true. It behooves the Church to 
accept the challenge of the times, as only In that way can It 
survive. * • a * 
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MeKicsU'-AmericBn 
THE CATHOtlC CHURCH ANP lA RAZA 
(Reprinted from El "Ghicftno) 



At thetr Washington National Conference November 1967, the Roman ^ 
Catholic Bishop of America publically endorsed this point of vi^w: :^ 

'•Wo must recognize the fadt that racist attitudes and 
consequent discrimination exiafcj not only in the hearta 
of men, but in the fabric of their institutions. We 
must also corawit our full energies to the taak eradicat- 
ing the effects of such racism on Amerijcan* society, so 
that all men can live with equal opportunity T . . 
Catholica, like the reat of the American spclety, must 
recognize their iresponsibility for ailoWinjg these 
conditions of racism to persist. It^ould be futile 
to deny what the Commission ort Civil Disorders has 
told America— a white segregationist mentality is 
largely responsible for the present crisis." 

It Is curloua that the Bishops felt com|)elled to decry racism 
and yet remained bll^id to the very cancer within their own hearts 
and the fabric of their own Instltutlon—the White Anglo Catholic 
Church, Mexican Americans have for too long been victims of the 
patterns of racial dlscrlmlnat;ion and repression found in the 
hearts of white Americans and white Institutions, Including the* - 
Catholic Church. \ ^ 

Historically, Mexicans and Mexlca^n-Amerlcana have been tradltiorially 
Joyal to the Catholic Church. They now flhd that the Catholic 
Church Is among the numerous white organizations that is relegat-*^ 
Ing them to a second class position of ^servitude. The Catholic 
Church through Its paternalistic attitude has been milking the ^ 
Mexican* American barrios since the days of the Conqulstadores. 
They have continually held out their hand In the name God and 
asked for contributions but have not Invested In solving the prob- . 
lems of the barrloa. 

Today, Mexlca^n- Americans are baglnnjLng to ask, "Is the^lnstltutlonal 
Church really Christian or Is It just another paternalistic white 
racist Institution?" Chlcanos are becoming Increasingly aware that 
to save the Church, they must make 1 1^ aware of Its own paternalistic 
racist attitudes. National statements on white racism and verbal 
support are no longer sufficient. Meaningful action arid Involve- 
ment are demanded. The Catholic Church must awaken to reality. 
Christianity can no longer serve as a disguise for those who wish 
only^ to tranqiilllze the poor. ^ 

It is common knowledge that this , Catholic Church, Is a block of power 
In society and that the property and purchase of the Church rate 
second only to the government. True Christianity demands that this 
Institutional power and wealth of the Church be brought to beaif In 
solving the current Chicano urban and rural crisis. 
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Unfortunatoly, Mexicttn-Atnericans in this country haye not had their 
own native reprefientatives with the hierarchy of the Church to voice 
their needa* The Churches program, eKcept in rare instances, is 
acetic, non-progreesive and fails to challenge the loyalty of many 
of the most social ly«mlnded Chicano leadeto. A clear eignal of the » 
progress of American Catholicism will be the integration of Spanish- 
surnamed clergy and laity into ipositiona of authority be^yond the 
local Church and over white Catholics. ^ 

The historical $tlt>nce of the Catholic Church on the question of 
Slavery can only be interpreted as non-coromitment iSind raciera* 
The present silence of the Catholic Church on the farm workers 
plight, a contemporary version of slavery, can only be defined as 
non-commitment andi^racism. The constant reappointments and 
"sttategic shifts" of priests ^nd nuns involved in the civil 
rights struggle of Chicanos can only be defined a6 non-commitment 
and racism. The Church's present stand in our communities, with- 
out providing material assistance for the pQor,» cap^ic>nly Ije 
defined as patnernalism and racism. ^ 

In the name of justice, th^ Mexicair American people are pledging 
that they will never be tranquilized^ with white charity or 
Christian philosophy. It justice that they demand from the 
Catholic Church, In view of the fact that the Church, as an 
ecumenical body, embraces the world and is recognized by young 
and old as a tremendously powerful institution; La Raza must not 
now ignore, but rather demand the involvement of the Church's 
institutional wealth and power in the following areas; 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT; The Catholic Church must test its commit- 
ment and redeem its pledges to the p oor in thie market place. The 
religious' dollar must be inveated, without return expected,, in 
barrios such as Delano, California and Colonias del Valle in 
Southern Tekas. \ 

Furthermore the Church must apply pressure directly or indirectly 
to intro^aoi and support legislation which will benefit the well- 
being of Mexicair Americans who need better living wages^ bdttet ' 
health and housing conditions and collective bargaining power. 

Cesar Chavez made this very cle^r when he stated "We do not want 
more cathedrala, but ask the Church to sacrifice with the people, 
for social change, for justice, for love of brother. We ask for 
deeds, not paternalism, but servanthood, -\ 

The Church must <:ome to realize that her commitment to serve t^he J/^ 
poor today means the investment of land and >8§ed money for La 
Raza*s self-help projects such as housing development corporations^ 
sm^ll business corporations!^ credit unions, and co-ops, the profits 
which will be used to further our own barrios* " 
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FXNANCBSf The Church'e dollar muet be made visible^ to reprettinta* 
tlve groups of Spanish curnamed clergy aad talty. Both group« should 
have the right to determine ite uae and dtetrlbutton. Both ^clergy 
and laity ehould doterralne the priorities of goal© and objectives 
in a given barrio. All choices and decisions of the laity must 
involve fLoancial aesietaAce. Thia finandial assistance must be 
provided without stringenti controls and bureaucratic attachments^ 

EDIJCATION: The Gospel tfust take root in barrio soil 'if it is to /; 
be meaningful. Because of the incredibly high dropout rate among \ 
Mexican^American students, tutorial sefviteSi^ 8t;udy hall8» bilingual 
programs^ progran^s for the dropouts^ etc. muet be initiated and 
funded, o . . 

SPANISH SURNAME PARTICIPATIONt The Catholic Church must give 
serious consideration to immediate appointments -from^ the ranks of 
the indigenous Spanish-surname clergy in'areas where there iu'f 
heavy concentration of Spanish- speakii\g people. There is presently 
no one in the American hierarchy of Spanish-surname, in spite of 
the eight million or so Spanish surnamed Catholics, What else can 
we call this oversignt but RACISM? ^ 

In conclusion, ..to build power among Mexican-Americans presents a 
threat to the dhurch; to demand reform of Anglo-controlled institu- 
tions stirs up dissension. Criticism and protest increase as the 
poor begin to exert themselves. Consequently, influential individ- 
uals and affluent organizations that live off the poor will inevitably 
put pressure on Church authorities and threaten the poor; the Church 
herself may become the subject of crittX3ism and picketing where she 
is the landlord. 

However, if representatives of the Church are immobilized by such 
feat and comprbmised into silencCj, the Church will not only remain 
irrelevant to the real needs and ^efforts of La Raze in the barrios, 
but our young leaders of today will continue to scorn the Church 
and view it as an obstacle to their struggle for socfal, apolitical 
and^ economic independence. As a young Chicane leader stated^ 
"This is our Church, it will either change voltintarily or we will 
change it by force." 
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3 HIS SUPPORT INTEGHVEION ' 
roduced from Bl ChlcanQ) 



The Pasadena desegregation case shows that In spite of the resist"* 
ence of school districts to all the desegragatlon of public achool^y 
the courts are enforcing the law of the land* According to the 
U. S* District Court-Judge Manuel Real^ the law considers a child 
that attends a school that ts predominantly cpmposed of ethnic 
minorities as bejlng educat^ionally deprived* On this basis^ a case 
can readily be made against the local School districts in our 
area* Parents of school children need only present the racial 
statistics in their respective districts to win an indictment* 

s 

In San Bernardino the open enrollment and the one-way busing have 
integrated some schools but 26 or more remain racially lmbalanced« 
Two-way busing, as proposed in Golton^ gives optirtum exposure to 
all* 

The usual fea^ of integration and two-way busing is that the good 
* or superior student will lose by being exposed tO poor students. 
Recent studies fihow that the good student maintains hl^ high stand** 
ards and that other students learn by association with h:Lm. 
Another *f ear, is that the value system or morals are different and** 
will have reciprocal effects* Values and morals arie learned 
patterns of behavior transmitted through communication* A group 
that is Isolated, -as minority groups are isolated in their respec- 
tive ghettos and barrios, develop different values and morals. 
Through associations with the larger society, minoz|lties will ^be 
able to learn the values and morals by* which they are being Judged. 

The larger society is faced with a dilemma, maintenance of the 
status quo, a racist society, or the implementation of desegrega- 
tion plans to remove the marglnallty of ethnic minorities which 
would not preserve the atatus quo, but rather improve and* benefit 
the total society. The courts, as in the Pasadena case, have 
resolved the dilemma fdr everyone by ordering the public schools 
to Integrate their districts* 

Parents need to be mli^dful of the district's proposal to faze eut, 
or immediately close, minority schools so that no schools remain 
.with a majority of Black or Brown students. This is just another 
way of avoiding meaningful Integration* An alternative to two7way 
busing 16 open housldg. Integrated neighborhoods with racial 
balance would not necessitate a change in the neighborhood school 
concept. The Integration of our schools, by whatever method. Will 
breakdown the "cyclic*' nature of poverty which involves low educa- 
tioni unemployment or under-employment, low mobility, and low aspira- 
tion and goal orientations. . ^ 

The Pasadena case.ls a milestone for the Blacks* . 
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Colton has every potential of being the milestone for the Chlcano. 'f 
Parents there- have shown the school district that they are not easl>y 
discouraged or frightened. They are prepared to fight for the / 
rights guaranteed them under the Constitution and which are bejhg 
enforced by the Judicial system of our nation. r 
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C^SE STUDY: MIGRANT WORKER 



(Reprinted £rom Urban World) 



"In the winter, we hardly had anything to eat« Just oatmeal , no 
sugar, no salt*" ^ * * 

Talking to Hrban World was Obdulia Flores, 18, o£ Delano, a town 
of 14,000 itt California's San Joaquin Valley, 

She is the daughter of a migrant farm worker. Last sutmner she 
was employed by the United Farm Workers Organizing Cotmnittee 
(UFWOC), In the hope of getting more pay and better working 
conditions for the workers, the UFWOC had organized a strike and 
consumer boycott against grape growers. The strike and boycott 
are still going on, * 

Obdulia, a pretty, dark^eyed girl knows firsthand the plight of 
migrant laborers, , 

"I started working in the fields at the age of six," she said, 

"Farm laboring paid hardly anything, so everybody in a family 
had to work," 

"I*ve spread grapes for raisins, picked cherries and apricots, 
chopped cofzton, I've also picked cucumbers, asparagus, beets, 
and other vegetables," 

"One time, in San Jose, we lived in a freight car that had been 
turned into a houto,. Sometimes the temperature w&nt down to 
40 'degrees at night. My father tried to heat the place with a 
wood stove. He'd pick the wood from a nearby grove. But the 
stove didn't do much good, I had to really huddle up to my 
nine brothers and sifters." ; 

A phone rang, Obdulia went to answer it. 

The UFWOC offices are located ±w*n seedy pink stucco, one^-story 
building, Strikijig laborers and college students aiding the 
union dri'f ted in and out«^ On Jihe walls were tacked strike 
Jeaflets and huge photographs of the late Senator Robert F, 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Jr,, and India's Mohandas K, Gandhi e 

A statue of the Virgin of Guadalupe, patroness of the Mexican 
people, re'bted on a pedestal. Most of the strikers are Mexican-* 
American, as their leader, Cesar Chavez, 

RecalUng his boyhood^ Oitavez, the son of migrant workers, has 
said.: had to walk to school barefoot through the mud, we 
were so poor. After school7-we fished JLn the canal and cut 
wild mustard greens; otherwise, we would have starved , • , « 
We went to bed at dusk because there was no light," 
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Outside the UFVIOC building, the aun burned down on the £Iat, 
green fleldo. 



Tension was high In Delano* Violent beatings and gunfire ha;^ 
esploded during the strika# 

Obdulia returned. She continued the story of her childhood* 

"Besides oatmeal » our regular diet consisted of beans and tor- 
tillas," she said. — 

She pauaied* 

"My dad always triad* He believed in education and wanted tis to 
go to school* Sometimes there wasn^t enough money for lunch* 
That cost 75 cents* One day my sister and I had only 15 cents* 
We told our father we had enough though, so he wouldn't worry 
about our going to school*" 

Obdulia is no longer in the fields* A graduate of Delano High 
School, she is now taking a business courae at Portervllle 
Junior College in Calif 9mia* 

9ut liter earlier experiences have made her determined to~ftght 
to better the Income and living conditions of the migrant worker* 
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Mexican-American 
THE BATTLE OP THE GRAPES 



Reprinted from Reader's Digest 



UNDER THE MAGNETIC LEADERSHIP OP A ONETIME GRAPE-PICKER NAMED 
CESAR CHAVEZ, WHAT BEGAN AS A MINOR LABOR PROTEST HAS BECOME A 
■NATIONAL CONTROVERSY— AND A SUMBOL OP HOPE TO FIVE MILLION 
MEXICAN -AMERICANS 



Item: In San Francisco, a Safeway official observes* , "We have 
customers who come to the store for no other reason than to buy 
grapep. They'll load up their car with grapes and nothing else." 

Item: At a dinner party in New York's Westchester County, the ' 
de&ert, includes grapes. The hostess notices that her fallow 
suburbanites fall to with gusto; the guests from Manhattan 
unanimously abstain. f 

Item; In Honolulu, the Young Americans for Freedom organizes an 
"emergency grape lift" by jet from the mainland, inviting "aU of- 
those starved for the signt of a California grape to come to the 
airport •" - - ; 

Why all the excitement about this embath, sweet and innocent fruit? 
The answer is that the table grape^ V4tls vtinifera, has become the. 
symbol of the four-year-old strike of |Ealifornia's predominantly 
MexicanrAmerican farm workers. -F^or mor^ than a year now, table 
grapes h^ve been the object of a national boycott that has won the 
sympathy and support of many Americans—and the 'ire of many others. 
The movement behind the strike is widely known as La Causa, which 
has come to represent^not only a protesfe againsf working conditions 
among California grape pickers but the wider aspirations of fcfie, 
nation's Mexican-American minority as well. 

La Causa* s magnetic champion and the country's most prominent 
Mexican-American leader is Cesar Estrada Chavez, 42, a onetime 
grape picker who combines a mystical mien with peasant earthihess. 
La Causa is Chavez' whole life. In Boft, slow speech, he urges 
his pedple—nearly five million of them in the United States^-to 
rescue themselves from society's cellar. As he sees it, the first 
step is to win the battle of the grapes. 

Coast^^to-Coast Controvers y. Although the welfare of agricultural 
workers has rarsiy captured U/S, attention in the past, the grape 
strlke~La Hue Iga- -and the boycott accompanying it have clearly 
engaged a large part of the nation. The issue has inspired count- 
less heated arguments at social occasions and engendered public ' 
controversy from coast to coast. As if oh a holy crusade, the 
strikers stage marches that resemble religioMs pilgrimagea. And 
as they march, supermarket chains, middle-class consumers—even 
the grapb^ growers themselves— are choosing sides. Some super- 
markets are leaving the choice to the shopper* Others sell only 
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grapes Imported frcnn Africa or larael, and make a point of adver- 
tialftg that they do not carry the California product. 

When one California Congreaaman sent large bags of grapes to each 
of hta colleagues, many of the recipients returned them. Within 
a few hours, the corrlddr outside the Congreasroan's office was a 
squish with trod«upon fruit* . - vi 

The fact that It Involves a movement as well aa a strike has magni- 
fied La Huelga far beyond its economic atjd geographic confines. At 
s^:ake are not only the Interests of 384,100 agricultural workers 
in California but potentially those of more than four million in 
the United States. Such workers have never won collectlve-*bargain'*> 
Ing rights, partially because they have not been highly motivated ti 
organise and partially because their Often itinerant lives have 
made them difficult to weld into a group that would have the clout 
Of an industrial union. By trying to organize the grape pickers, 
Chaves hopes to Inspire militancy among all farm laborers. 

Bitter Grapes . The conditions under which' farm laborers toil have : 
Improved somewhat since the squalid Depression era so well evoked ^ 
by John Steinbeck in The Grapes of Wrath : yet field work remains 
one of the most unpleasant of human occupations. It demands long 
hours of backbreaklng labor, often in chdking dust amid insects 
and under a flaming sun. Although the harvest*. time wage for grape 
pickers averages $1.65 an hour, plus a 25-cent boqus for each box 
piekied, the seasonal and sporadic nature of the work keeps total 
income far below the poverty level. Average family income is less 
than $1600 a year. There is no job security, and fringe benefits 
are few. If they are migrants, the workers must frequently live 
in fetid shacks without lighting or plumbing. 

Chavee is not the first to try to organize farm workers. Similar 
efforts date back to the turn of the century«-all ineffective. 
Moreover, agriculture has remained outside the Jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board, which has provided federal 
ground rules for industrial workers* unions since 1935. Last 
May, the Nixon Administration proposed an independent Farm Labor 
Relations Board, but chances for passage of such a law this year 
are small. Without NLRB protection, and with farm labor normally 
transient and seasonal, the difficulties of organizing are 
enormous. 

In 1962, undeterred by theSe obstacles, Chavez took $1200 in 
savings and started the National Farm Workers* Association, set- 
ting up Its headquarters in the San Joaquin Valley agricultural 
town of Delano. He c licked ^off 300, dOO miles In a battered 
statlon wegon, crisscrossing the San Joaquin and talkiiig to more 
than 50,000 workers over an eighteen month period. The NFWA had 
its first formal meeting in Fresno in September 1962; 287 people . 
showed up. By August 1964, he had 1000 members, each paying 
$3.50 a month ln'dues»no small sum for a farm workerls family. 
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Beating the Booses , That same year, the union finally felt strong 
enough to tackle the growers on ^ substansive issue, and took one 
employer to court for paying less than the then minimum wage of 
$1«25 per hour. After montha of wrangling, they won the case* 
The amounts of money gained were small but the point was made: a 
boss could be beaten. In May 1965, Chavez signed up a group of 
rose grafters and won a strike vote for higher wages. After only . 
four days of the strike, the grower agreed to 'a 120- percent wage 
Increase. Two years later, the NFWA and the AFL-CIO's fledgling 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Cpmmitrtee merged to form the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee— -headed by Chavez. 

Table-grape growers, particularly vulunerable to strikes because 
their product requires continual manual attention thrc?ujgh much of 
the year, were picked by Chavez for his opening salvo. Vln 1966, 
after a str^ike, he got his first contract when Schenley Ii;|tdustries 
capitulated^ to protect its nationally known name. Later that year 
he^won the right to represent field workers at the mammoth pi 
Giorgio ranch in an election monitored by the American Arbitration 
Association. Both Di Giorgio and Schenley have since sold their 
table*-grape holdings; however^ and Chavez's only contracts now 
are with wine producers. 

To keep pressure on the table-grape growers, Chavez decided to / 
resort to the boycott. He applied it first in 1967 to the Giumarra 
Vineyards Corporation, the largest U, S. table-grape producer. 
Giumarra started, using the labels of other growfers--?.in violation 
of Fdod and Drug Administratidn rules--to circumvent the boycottV^,^^ 
In retaliation, the Chavez people began to appeal to: stores, and ^ 
consumers not to buy any California table grapes at all. 

Chavez had now finally achieved a breakthrough: nationwide grape 
sales were off 12 percent in 1963, and prices for this" year's 
first California grapes were down as much as 15 pei^cjent. Last 
June, ten growers representing about 12 percent of the site's 
table-grape production announced that they would sit down yith 
Chavez to discuss a possible settlement. If these negotiations 
succeed, other vineyards may follow suit. Nevertheless, a deter- 
mined majority still barely acknowledge his existence and remain 
adamantly opposed to union recognition. 

Most of the growers bitterly dispute Chavez's contentions. His 
claim to represent the workers is false," they say: only three , 
percent of California's grape-pickers have joined his union. 
Chavez has not been "able to strip the fields of workers and they 
argue, even if he personally preaches non-violence, his followers 
do not practice it. Packing sheds have been set afire, foremen 
threatened, tires slashe(f. 

The growers are difficult to cast as villians. Many sire self-made 
men, Yugoslavs and Italians^ who came to the valtl^y between 1900 
and 1940 with nothing and worked hard to amass enough capital to 
practice the -^rape-growing, arts they learned in Europe. Most of 
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the Gpveade are family enterprlset, and many of them havo had rough ^ 
going*. Cqsta have rlaen sharply ovet the past decade, and grape / 
prices have nowl^egun. to decline. California growers also pay the 
second highest agricultural wages in the United States (after Hawaii 
where unionized 'workers average three dollars am hour): ^ S 

^' ' 

^ Paradig m of Poverty > One reason for the lack of comprehension^ 
between Chavez and the growers is that each has different corice^pte 
of the fundeunental issue. ^The growers see themselves as management 
in a classic labor dispute; Chavez and his followers believe that 
the cause of all Mexicje^n^ Americans- •-dr Chicanes*- is at stake* 

That is what Inspires Chavezes devotion tp La Causa, 'por years now 
he and his wife and eight children have lived Jammed into a tiny 
two bedroom house in Delano, subsisting on ten ^ollara a Week f ro^i 
the union and on food from the kitchen in nearby union headquarters. 
'I can't think back to a time when We were not on strike,'^ he says. 
•'Either the union will be destroyed or the growers will sign a con- 
tract. There's no other alternative. ** 

/ . : "- / • ■ . - ... ■- • 

Cesar Chavez came to his»^ mission from a background of poverty and 
prejudice that is a paradigm of that o$ many Chicanes. Like most ^ 
Mexican- Americans, he is of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, with 
liquid brown eyes, deep-bronze skin and thick jet-black hair. He 
was born on an 80-acre farm near Yuma, Arizona, where his parents 
tried to scratch a living from the arid desert earth, . 

the farm failed in the Depression: when Chavez was ten the family 
packed everything it owned into a decrepit automobile and headed 
for California. There they began the first of many years on the 
circuit familiar to every migrant worker in California, working 
each crop in its turn: asparagus, grapes, beets, potatoes, beans^ 
plums— anything that needed picking, hoeing, thinning, leafing, 
tipping, digging or pruning. 

Beyond th e Vineyards . In this treadmill existence, Chavez's social 
awareness dawned. "What Cesar wanted to reform was the way he was 
treated as a man," recalls his brother Richard. "We always talked 
about change, but how could we go about it?" Cesar went about it 
by forming his farm workers* union. 

In the seven years since then, Cesar Chavez has made La Causa more' 
than a labor movement. Because most of the grape pickers are 
tiexio^trAmevicanB^ he also believes that he is fighting a battles 
on-^half of the entire, Mexican-American community, which consti- 
tutes the nation's second biggest deprived minority. He is deter- 
mined to better their lot— and certainly there is much room for 
improvement, ^ - 

If h^ is a migrant farm worker, the Mexicatt- American has a life 
expectancy of about 48 years versus 70 for the average U.S* resident. 
The Chicane birthrate is double the U.S. average— but sd-fis.the 
rate of infant mortality. Eighty |>ercent of the Mexican-American 
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population is now urban, and the overwhelming majority work as 
unskilled or semiskilled labor in factories' and packing plants, or 
In service jobs as maids, waitresses, yard boys, deliverymen. Par** 
ticularly in Texas, Mexican «*Americans sometimes get less pay than 
others for the same work-<'*»and they still find it hard to get into 
barbershops and public swimming pools. 

That Cesar Chavez has dramatized the problems of Mexican-Americans 
seems beyond dispute. Father Bernardo Kenny, a Saqtamento priest 
with a sizeable Mexlcan^'American congregation, believes that even 
if Chavez never wins his strike he will/hW "made the Mexican- 
Americans proud to be Mexican'-Americafis.*' 

Thus, while La Huelga is in some respects a limited battle, It is 
also symbolic of the Mexican-*Amer lean's quest for a full role in 
U. S. society. For the^ short term, Chavez's most tangible aspira« 
tictn^is to win the fight with the grape growers. If he succeeds, 
he will doubtless try to expand the movement beyond the vineyards 
Into the entire Mexicans-American community. 
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MQXlciin<>Amerlciin 
' tHE CHICANO YOUTH MOVEMENT 
(Reprinted frotn El Chicano) 

The Chicano Yquth Movement has, aW itf reafon for exiatonce the cry 
"VivA la Raza", or "Viva la Causa." The i>^|^ct of^thefc phraaeo 
/has not been fully seen oir understood, "La Raasa" and "La Couea" 
, refer to the relationship that exists between Mexicanos Who are 
united by cultural and spirituarl bonda iwhich ate derived from God. 
Thus, Mexicano^ tea their greatest ^national strength in the 
spiritual vigor of La Rata* The Chicano youth is guided J^y the 
concept of La Raza which t&eans that God has willed that the Chi« 
cahp will once more' have 4 "splendid and glorious destiny/' La 
Raza will be complete w}}^n social Justice has been attained. 
This is the goal of the Chicano Youth Movement. 

With the terAs^La Raza, Lift Causa, and Social JusHce as their 
goals, the young ChicanQ tias. now created a social movement. 

* J, 

It is said by s|t:udents,, of social movements that a movement is 
born of conditions within sdclety which are believed to be 
deplorable by the people living under them. Living conditions 
to the Chicano are DEPLORABLE,. They have a very high unemplo^- 
ment rate; they have the highest drop-out (force-out) rate from 
schools; they have the poorest housing conditions; they have a 
high rate of narcotic violations. The Chicano j^as et low number 
of professional people; they have the lowest number of "^tollege 
graduates of any ethnic group. «* * 

The Chicano Youth^ovement has directed most of its efforts to the 
gool^of bettering Chicanos in the colleges of the United States. , 
Education is. thi^ key t|^hls movement. This can be seen in the 
names of theXhicano organizations. UMAS-United Mekiclin-American 
Students, MAS-Mexican-American'Students, MASC-Mexicarr**ATnerican 
Student Confederation are some of the organization^p^ which clearly 
show the relationship of the movement to EDUCATION, Other organi- 
zations (the Brown .Berets, MAYO-Mexican-American Youth Orgftntizat^lon 
and others) do not show the relationship to 'education by .tiheir 
names, but it is one of their prime goals. Fot example^ it was 
the Brown Berets who led the Chicano effort to save Sal'Castrp in 
the Los Angeles School system fight. 

The Chicano Youth has, for the moment, concentrated most of his 
efforts to open colleges to as manyXhicanos as possible. He has 
also coupled this with a drive to increase the number of classes 
dealing with the Mexican^American. On this point^ the Chicano 
has adopted the objective of the Blacks, mtli this! goal, fclie 
Chicano Youth Movement is coti^ronted with the task of attainirig 
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How hao the Chlcano Ypulh Movoraont orgcinizcd Iteelf to reach 
these goals? The Chlcano Youth Movement it clearly nx>t a mono- 
lith. It hao within ita sphere a variety of groupe with 
different concepts of how best they can attain their goal, The 
movement ^hac within it at least four models or types of organi- 
zations, the Conservative group claims that change is needed 
but it will take timo* But the Chlcano is working hard; he can 
and will get ahead. The Moderates say that change is needed and 
will come only when the Chicano makes the necessary changes in 
his personality and living habits. 

In essence, this group rejects its Mexican culture and adopts the 
attitudes and methods of the Angto^ The Militant is the person 
who demands change and is so cbraraitted to change that he is will- 
ing tp openly challenge the existing social order. . The last 
typo, and the one growing in importance^^day, is the Separa- 
tionist group which has as its goal the^reation of a separate 
Mexican' state within the Southwest of tho^nitod Staters. - 

With fro many organizations to contend with, the Chicano^ population 
is, confused. In many ways the groups work against each ocher; ^ 
uniformity is not one of thtnchicanos' stronger virtues/ 

The Chicano Youth Movement has used many of the traditional 
methods to draw people into the movement. There is the appeal v 
to nationalism. Remember tlie great empire of bur ancestotsi 
The more militant groups believe the Anglo will not allow the 
Mexican to rise because he is afraid of a new Mexican Empire. 

i 




Mox^xiftn-American " ' . 

miliiaik:b mm tub M^XIC^N ahbrzcans 

^- CHICA.NO P0WBR 
(Raprintid f rota The New RapubUc 6*20'»70) 

/ 

Up in the sky obovo the barrios of Los An^eUo the leaflets 
fluttered like birds^ strange birds in the smog* *'Itt the spirit 
of a new people that is ^conscious o£ its proud historical 
heritage/* said the airborne leaflets/ *'wa» the Chicane Inhabit- 
ants and civllisers of the northern land of Asstlan, vhence came 
our forafatharsy reclaim the land of our blrth« Our blood £s 
our power." Strollers who looked skyward that day might have 
.thought it was a publicity stunt for a science JEix^tion inovia; 
or was Aztlan the name of a new brand of cigarettes* Few of the 
passers-by would have believed that these were poi it ics-t leaf- 
lets, that quite seriously proclaimed the somewhat premature 
rebirth of the lost Kingdom of the Aetecs* 

Astlanl It was the ancient Kingdom of Moctezuma^ Emperot of 
the Aztecs 1^ that had vanished from history ia 1513| when the 
Spanish Cohquistadores conquered Uexico* In the spring of 1970 
the word^ Aztlan^ has become a symbol of the t^litical revolt 
of the Ghicanos, as the young Mexican-Americ^Kis call themselves 
in the barrios throughout the Southwest. 

sill see all over the Southwest (something) quite different from 
a melting pot. I see a bailing pot/' says Dr« .Ernesto Galarza^ 

"dean" of Chlcano leaders in California, ex-farm worker, 
scholar and "grandfather of the Ghicano movement." y 

The Ohicanos of the Southwest have less voice in government 
than/ any people in the country, except for the Indians. It is 
estlpated by Henry Quevedo, Nixon's adviser on Mexican-American 
Affairs t that there are eight to 10 million Chicanes , the 
counnry's second largest minority. Were representation in the • 
U. S. Congress proportionate to the population there would be 
from IS to 24 Chicano congressmen. There are four. 

In the Southwest there is not one large citjr, Phoenix, El Paso, 
Alb)xquerquQ, San Antonio, Denver, Tucson, Los Angeles^ or even" 
. Fresno » with a Chicano mayor « There is not a state anywhere 
with a Chicano governor. There is one U« S» senator, Joseph 
Montoya of New Mexico, where tradition insists on a bicultural 
split in the state's hypheiiated politlts« There is one 
Chicano in the legislature of California, Assemblymah /ilex 
Garcia, though that state has more than two million Chicanos. 
There is not a single Chicano >c^ncilman in the City of Los 
Angeles, thou^ as estimated, on^million Ghicanos live in the 
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metropolitan area nlono* "Let's face it* Neither party has 
been 4?articularly reirvant to the barrios," days a highly placed 
Ghlcano official in the Nixon Administration; "We have been;* 
Ignored by both parties." 

p - 

A feeling of apathy has «been the traditional response of the 
disenfranchised • "The word Politics like Sex was a bad word;" 
wrote EUUxlcanay a barrio newspaper in the slums of San 
Bernardino/ California. In th€ rural villages as dour an atti» 
tude was. noted by the New Mexican, of Santa Pe: 'Politics' 
Remains a dirty word and accusation." ^ 

In their disdain of politics the barrio residents left the 
electoral system in the handa of the jefe politico ''the local 
"political chief," or Tlo TomAs , Uncle Tom. In his heydey the 
Jefe politico traded the needs of the poor for votes. The 
"hidden vote" of the barrios has been a surreptitious protest 
vote for years. It has influenced political shifts in Texas, 
New Mexico and California. Senator John Tower of Texas ^ owed 
his election in 1966, local barrio politicos claimed, to 
their "quiet campaign" of cross voting to register their dxs^ 
satisfaction with the Democratic c^didate. In New Mekico, 
Governor Cargo feeler his first election was due to the "anger 
of the Hispano at being bossed by, then ignorei^ by, the Demo«* 
cratic machines." In California the defeat of Humphrey In '68 
was: paced by a switch in barrio precincts from a 95 percent * 
Democratic vote to a 35 percent Republican vote. It was "Dump 
the Democrats year," quipped California's most influential 
Chicane politico, Bert Corona, then head of the Mexican- " 
American Political Association (MAPA). "We werQ a 'captive 
audience,'" he recalled; "so we had to show them we fare inde* 
pendent." 

In one decade the Chicano population increased by 37 percent 
in Texas, 51 percent in Arizona, and 87 percent in ^lifornia. 
So too, the Chicano vote has grown enormously. At least 
400,000 new voters were regisj;ered in the barrios of California 
alone, during the fifteen years from 1950 to 1965. 

It wa^ the quiet discontent and the foreboding of an electoral 
revolt in the barrios that led jto the formation by President 
Johnson in 1967 of the Inner-Agency Committee on Mexican- 
American Affairs. The "benign neglect" of the Chicanes has 
since progressed from the vulgar to the sardonic. Ip/the 
autumn of 1969 a bill, introduced by Senator Monto^^ to extend 
the life of the President's committee (recristened the Cabinet 
Committee on Opportunity for the Spanish-Speaking), passed the 
Senate and was sent to the House. It was "lost" for four months. 
Embarrassed, its Senate sponsors instituted a hectic search for 
the missing bill. It was found ih the House Foreign Affairs 
committee. Someone had assumed that "Mexlcan-Americe^n Affairs" 
was a "foreign problem." . 
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Popcyei iiamortalixad in a larger- than- life «tatue bl«isefl tho 
town of Cryftal City, TcKaa# He la the patron ealnt of the 
economy In the rural coQiminity> apid In his hand he holds a can 
of spinach, the manna of %hls "Spinach Gapltol of the Country/' 
A quiet, dusty farmtovn on the West Texas prairie, Itis 10,OQO 
citlsens are typically divided by the railroad tracks that 
run through the middle' of its Main Street* Qn one side live 
the Mexican-American fartmorkers, who are 85 percent of the 
population, and on Che other live the Anglo ranchers, vho own 
95 percent of the farms* 

One yesx/, in the mid-sixties, the Chicanos decided to challenge 
City Ha^l« They elected their own mayor. Yet "nothing changed" 
in the town's landscape of power And poverty, says Joie'' Angel 
Gutierrez. A local boy, the son of a barrio doctor,, he returned 
to Crystal City witl^^ a Master's Degree from St. Mary's Uni- 
versity in San Antonio, in his pocket and a plan for "social 
revolution" in his fist. x 

(ilutlerrezy while at the university, was the founder of MAYO, 
th6\ Mexican-American Youth Organization, then a Ford Founda- 
tion financed group -of student activists (funds have dlnce been 
withdrawn because of ther^gr^up's "political activities"). He 
brought his abstract idea of\ ".Chicane nationalism" into practi- 
cal politics^ In Crystal^fitty, he and his young adherents, 
established an independent party. La Raza Unida > in an attempted 
"takeover" of the town's school board, the city council, and 
tjhe county govBrnmen^ They envisioned an economic shal<e-up 
that would lea^hto^establlshment of Chicano-owned shpps and . 
cooperatives. 

"If it works here," he sliys, "it's the model for Texas-rural, 
city, anyx^here." Within a few months La Raza Unida party 
startled TexfTs politicans by winning the school board election. 
Like many locdl activiTsts young Gutierrez believes "integration 
is not possible," in Texas. "In the history of the country 
there has never been equality between Anglos and Chicanos," 
says Gutierrez; "self-determination will not be attained until 
there is power on both sides." 

Onetime titular leader of the Democratic Party in West Texas, 
County Commissioner Albert Pena, of San Antonio (Bexar County) 
has throxm his political power behind the independent party of 
the young Chicanos. "These young figople are the wave of the 
future. If things are going to change in Texas, they are 
3oingito do it. The Chicane is more determined and more mili- 
tant. He is no longer asking, he is demanding. We already have 
a Chicano party. La Raza Unlda, on the ballot in three Texas 
\counties. It's the only way ;we can win." . ' 

yrhe mobility of a barrio ^*swing vote," and the desire for 
/ political independence, has brou^t support to the young 
Chicanos frptn officials In Washington<i "I see a Chicano p^rty 
ad a 'Declaration of Political Independence,'" says Henry 
Quevedo; "So I am all for such activity, if it helps the 
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Chiceno* Wo havo had palnly •walkquj^pollfeice, ' until now^ ' -That 
la 9 we voted against those we opposed* How we are beginning to 
make affirmative choices^ in our own interests* Chicanes will 
no longer ^vote for •the godd of the country.' Chicanos will vote 
for the good of Chicanos. 

Not every pollftico in the barrios is quite as enthusiastic about 
th^ new politics of the youn^; Ctticanos. The most uncomprraiaing 
criitic is the .bull- jawed, tall, and politically powerful Congress*^ 
man, Henry Gonzales, of Texas. In Angry speeches on the floor 
of the House this spring*, the Texas lawmaker attacked .the forma** 
tion of the Chicane -party. La Raza Unida, in his district, as 
"reverse racism"^., as evil as the deadly hatred of the Nazis." 
"Young/ Chicanos J;ho .delude themselves that the wearing of fatigues 
and a beard makes (them) revolutionaries are the new racists," 
Congressman Gonzales sa id He feared the "politics of race."--t 
"Only one thing counts to them, loyalty to La Raza above all \ 
which might lead to race riots in the barrios of Texas, I stand 
for classless, faceless politics," the Congressman concjLude^. 
His strong stand incurred the wrath of the young activists^ 
Yet, none has dared oppose Gonzales' bid for reelection. . 

) 

When the Jexas Congress^n addressed students at St. Mary's 
University, a fist fight erupted and the young activ:|.at& staged 
a walkout. The Carta Editorial of California^ while praising 
the Cojigresaman's civil rights record, noted its "sorrow" that 
"his lack of understanding of his own people" had Introduced 
"the generation gap" into the barrios. "The youth are angry," 
wrote the California Journal, ''not only at the gringos, they 
are angry at their parents, at Congressman Gonzales' generation, ' 
who they feel let them down;" scolding in the Congressional 
Record, "will not stop them, they will be heard, even if their 
language sounds uncouth to our ears. « ." } 

And yet, even some of the Chlcano^activits view the independent 
parties with suspicion. Gilbert Ballejo, a barrio organizer in 
Albuquerque, where he ran as an independent for the local school 
board, is dubious; "Like everything else, a third party can be . 
manipulated. Like the vote, it too, cain give an illusion' of 
power where there is none." 

In Denver, at the barrio bastion of the Crusade for Justice, 
where the Plan de Aztlan was originally proposed, its young, 
politically astute leader, Rodolfo "Corky" Gonzales, scoffs at 
these doubters and critics. He has urged the formation of a 
National Independent Chicane Party; not a third party, "in the 
Anglo sense," Gonzales insists. It will be "a revolutionary 
party by and for La Raza." "Nationalism," he argues, "trans- 
cends political barriera, religious barriers, social and class 
barriers. We need a party of all our people .There are more 
Chicanos in Michigan* than in New Mexico. There are more Chicanos 
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' In lUinolQ than in CJ^lorado/' "Corky" Gonzales is an exemplar 
of the "New Breed" of young Chicanos, In his office, with the 
Virgin de Guadalupe, patron saint of La Baza, on the wall behind 
him, and a poster of Che Guevara at his side, he muses about the 
improbabilities of politics. As a youth Gonzales had been a 
National and International Amateur boxing champion; he entered 
politics to become Colorado's state chairman of the Viva Kennedy 
campaign for whom he turned out the largest precinct majorities 
.in the state/ Later, he was chairman of the Denver Wat on Poverty 
Board* ^ . / 

On his desk he no longer has the picture of the murdered President, 
with its message, "To Corky— John F. Kennedy," Instead he has 
the poems of Lorca. Hd talks now In poetic images} "We don*t 
need anymore godlike leiiders. We don^t need any moire paper-tiger 
polJfticoG, We don't need any more Anglo hyprocripy* We. need ^ * 
people who have •machismo',. \Aio have beautiful hearts. Who have, 
free Chicane minds*" 

At die Chicane Youth Liberation Conference, which the Crusade for 
Justice holds each spring, the 2500 delegates from hundred^ d£ 
student and youth clubs, and barrios as far away aslAlaskat heard 



of economic development, community health plans, an "Independent 
Chicane school system," "free Chicane universities," law enforce- 
ment "by ourselves" for the "independent nation of Aztlan*" He ? ^ 
urged "An Appeal to the United Nations" for a plebiscite to be ^ 
held in the Southwe.st* "Chicanes are already a nation," a policy 
statement of the conference declared. If they do not have their 
* land, they are merely in the position of the "Jews before Israel" 
was recognized. 

* w 

Late last February, two hundred civic and community, veteran and 
patriotic, conservative and militant groups gathered at the Con-* 
gress of Mexican* American Unity in East ]Los Angeles* 'Hfe here 
in Aztlan (the Southwest)," they said, "understand full well that 
our otm liberation as well as that of our carnales (brothers, or 
Soul Brothers) in Anahuac (old Mexico), is basically one of deliver- 
ing ourqelves from the exploitation and repression of imperialist 
^ forces*" ^ 



The six hundred delegates were not a haphazard, group of motley 
radicals without a constituency^ Every element of bartio life, 
with few exceptions, was represented. At the beginning of the 
meeting 210 barrio, groups were affiliated with the Gongr'^ss of 
Mexican* American Unity; by the time the resolutions had been voted 
there v;ere 304 member organizations' and local clubs* • "We have to" 
speak with one voice," said Esteban Torres, the newly elected 
president of the' Congress 6f Mexicair American Unity. The young, 
university educated Torres, a former International Representative 
of the United Auto ^Workers, in Washington, D» 0^ (Special Assistant 
for tatln America) had recently returned to the barrio in which 
he grew up. "l^ave up my romantic job, my trips to Rio' de Janiero 
to come home x^iere I belong." 
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In years past the droning meetings of barrio groups like the 
Cohgresd of Mexican-American Unity were dubbed "Endorsement 
Conferences." Democratic and Republican catudldates came before 
them, ate enchiladas, offered promises and were "indorsed." 
But, this year not a single Anglo politician^ on either the 
Democratic or Republican ticket, was endorsed. The delegates 
voted for only Chicanos* 

"Political sophistication has come of age in the barrios," was 
the pleased comment of Esteban Torres. "We are building a 
'Chicano Powe;r' bloc to deal with the power structure* 
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Mexican-^erican 
THB ZOOT-SUIT RIOTS 

^ 

(Rapriat«d from The New Republic, 6-21-43) 

On the evening of Thursday, June 3, the Alpine Club, acroup 

made up of youngstera of Mexican descent, held a meeting in a 

II ^1^°^ Angeles. They met in the police station, 

!k bfficer, because of the circumstance 

that the nearby public school happened -to be closed. With a 
police officer present, they met to discuss their problems. 
fZT^l f ''^^''^ ''^ ^^^^ meetiilg, waa the urgent question of 
how best to preserve the peace in their locality. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, they were taken in squad cars to the 
street corner nearest the neighborhood in which mosc of them 

t^Z L I J.T^^f**^ "^''^ scarcely out of sight, when the boys 
were assaulted. Thus began the recent weak-end race riots in 
Lob Angeles. . ' 

Ort the following nights of June 4, 5 and 6, various attacks 
were made upon so-called "zoot-suiters" in Los Angeles. These 
attacks reached a fine freney on Monday evening June 7, when a - 
moB^-or^Qthouaand or more soldiers and* sailors,, with some civilians 
Tf l zobt-suiters within reach. ^The mob pushed 

its way int^every important downtown motion pictur^ theater, 
ranged up andUown the aisles, atid grabfied Mexicans out of their 
seats. Mexicaita^nd a few Negroes were taken Into the streets, 
beaten, kicked ariund, their clothing torn. Mobs ranged the 
length of Main Street in downtown Los Angeles (a distance of 

^^^""^ blocks), got as far into the Negro section 
aa Twelfth and Central (Just on the edge of the district), and 
then turned back through the Mexican sections on the East side. 
Zoot-suiters, so-called, were attacked in the streets, in 
theaters, in the bars; street cars were stopped and searched 
for Mexicans; and boys a? young as twelve and thirteen years of 
age were beaten. Perhaps not more than half the victims- were 
actually wearing zoot-suits. In several cases on Main Stred^ 
in downtown Los Angeles, Mexicans were stripped of their clothes 
and left lying naked on the pavements (front-page pictures of 
the victims were gleefully displayed in such sedate sheets as 
the Los Angeles Times). During all of this uproar both regular 
and special police were observed in streets, outside the theaters, 
and, in some cases, they were even rioted going ahead of the mob. 
That there was going to be trouble on Main Street on Monday 
night was known throughout the community for at least twenty-four 
hours in advance. Crowds collected there, in fact, in anticipa- 
tion of the fracas. On the following nights the same type of \ 
rioting occurred on a smaller scale In Los Angeles, with similar - 
disturbances in Pasadena, Long Beach and San IJle^i/^ 
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lusnedlaLo redponslbillty for the outbreak of the riots must be 
placed upon the Los Angeles press and the Los Angeles police* 
For more than a year now the press (and particularly tfi|^Hearst 
Press) has been building up anti«*M6xican sentiment in Los 
Angeloa, Using the familiar Harlem "crime-wave" technique, the 
press has headlined every case in which a Mexican has been 
arrested, featured photographs of Mexicans dressed in "zoot- 
suits," checked b^ck over the criminal refeords to "prove*' that 
there has been an increase in Mexican "crime" and constantly 
needled the ^police to make more arrests* This campaign reached 
such a pitch, during the Sleepy Lagoon case in August, 1942, 
.that the OWI seiit a representative to Los Angeles to reason with 
the publishers. The press was most obliging; it dropped the 
word "•Mexican" and began to feature "zoot-sult*" The constant 
repetition of the phrase "zoot-suit," coupled with Mexican 
names and pictures of Mexicans, had the effect of convincing 
the public that all Mexicans were zoot-^suiters and all zoot** 
suiters were criminals; ergo, all Mexicans were criminals. On 
Sunday night and Monday morning (June 6 and 7) stories appeared 
in the press warning that an armed mob of five hundred, zoot« 
suiters were going to engage in acts of retaliation Monday night 
(thus ensuring a good turn-out for the phow that evening). 

At the time of the Sleei^y Lagoon cai^fe^^ldflt year, th^ police 
launched a campaign, which coincided perfectly with the news«- 
paper campaign, against 'Mexican crime." Almost on the eve of 
a speech by Vice President Wallace in 'Los Angeles on the good- 
neighbor policy, police abrrested more than 300 Mexican youngsters 
in what The Los Angeles Times deferred to as "the biggest round- 
up since prohibition days." At about thia time. Captain Ayres 
of the Sheriff's office submitted a report to the Grand Jury in 
which he characterized the Mexican as being "biologically" pre- 
disposed toward criminal behavior. For more than a year this cam- 
paign of police terrorization has continued. Prowl c^rs have 
been cruising through the Mexican section cbnstantly; youngsters 
have been ordered off the streets and "frisked" whenever two or 
more have been found together; and persistent complaints of police 
brutality have Issued from both the Mexican and Negro, communl- 
tid3>^Tnere are, of course, some fine officers on the force, men 
who knowland understand the problem. To some extent, also, the 
police have been goaded into the use of repressive measures by 
the press\and by the race-baiting of some local officials. The 
manner in \ which the problem of the Japanese evacueaa .has been 
kept before the public; for example, has had a tendency to make 
people race-conscious. Nor have some local officials yet changed 
their attitudes. "Mayor Pledges Two-Plsted Action, No Wrist 
Slap," reads headline in the Los. Angeles Examiner (June 10). At 
the same tilpie, the attitude of certain military officials has 
also been rjather shocking. 

The "official version" of the riots, adopted by all the major 
newspapers, is now as follows: The soldiers and sailors acted 
in self-defense and, most emphatically, there was no element of 
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race prejudice involvedo ("Zoot-Sult Gar-gstero Plan War on Navy"- 
hefl411ito» Tho-Los Angelea Daily NeWa, June 8, 1943). This theory 
is desperately repeated, despite the fact that only Mexicans and 
Negroes were singled out for attack(» kB for prejudice against 
Mexicans, from whom we acquired so many elements of our "culture*'- 
why, the very suggestion of such a thought would seem to be abhor^- 
rent to the po6t«'riot-conscience of every publisher in Los Angeles* 
In fact, the fanciest Journalistic double-talk that I have seen 
in the Los Angeles Press during a residence of twenty-one years, 
appeared in the editorials of June 11# « 

Several facts need ^ to be rather dogmatically asserted; 

1# There are no "eoot-suit" gangs in Los Angeles in the criminal 
sense of the word "gang". The pachuco "gangs" are loosely 
organized neighborhood or geographical grougs^they are not 
t;ied together into an "organization." MS^iy^ofNshem-are, in 
effect, nothing more than bbys^* clubs without a clubhouse. 

2« Juvenile delinquency has increased in Los Angeles since the 
war, but while delinquency among Mexican youth has risen as 
"^art of this general situation,- it has actually increased 
less than that of other ethnic groups and less than the e±€y- 
wide average for all groups*, 

3. Much of the miscellaneous crime that the newspapers hSVe-^en 
shouting about has been committed, not by youngstersT^ i>utf by 
men* ^ 

4« While individual Mexicans may, in a few cases have attacked 
soldiers and sailors (and, incidentally the reverse of this 
proposition is true), it is merely the craziest nonsense to 
suggest that the soldiers and sailors were driven to mob 
violence in self -defense. 

5 4 It should be kept in mind that about 98 percent of Mexican 
youth in Los Angeles is American*born, American-raised, 
Amer ican-educa ted Like most second generation immigrant 
groups, they have their special problems, ftft^heir actual 
record for law observance Is, all things considered, excep- 
tionally good. 

While the riots have ^now subsided (business has been coiniplainihg 
about the cancellation of xo^it^y leaves), the situation itself 
has not been corr.ectede In the absence of a full and open investi«- 
gation, the pUbllc has been left with the general impression (a) 
that the soldiers and sailors acted in self -defenses and (b) that, 
all things considered, the riots were "whfelesome" and had a "good 
effect." Resentment of the riots in the Mexican and Negro com*^ 
munities has reached an intensity and bitterness that could not 
be exaggerated. While Governor Warren promptly appointed an 
investigating conmittee, it is painfully apparent that the com- 
mittee intends to "report" and not to investigate. 
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Not only, should there be a full Federal Investigation, particularly 
of the charges made by the Mexican consul and other individuals 
and groups, but there are additional avenues of inquiry that 
should be explored. Iftiat role the local Sind4l|uistas, Mexican 
Catholic*facist organization, have played in the entire situation 
during the last year, I do not know» But I do know that the 
Special War Policies. Unit of the Department of Justice completed 
an elaborate investigation of the local Sinarquistas months ago. 
I am told that nothing has been done to put the recommendations^ 
of this report into effect because of objections raised by the 
State Department* Since there can be no doubt whatever that the 
Sinarquistas are a fascist group, why not make the report public? 
And xAiy not prod the Los Angeles office of t|te Coordinator of 
Inti€^r<-Americah Affairs into at least the semblance of activity? 

After months of persuasion, the ^Coordinator finally opened an 
office in Los Angeles some months ago* One of his first acts was 
to appoint a committee of twenty-five citizens to administer 'a 
fund which has been granted them for the ostensible purpose of 
"doing something about the local Mexican problem." The Coordi- 
nator was so anxious that only the "right people" serve on the 
committee that he appointed a former president of the Los Angeles * 
Chamber of Commerce as its chairman, virtually permitted this 
gentlemen to hand-pick the committee, and neglected t:o appoint a 
single Latin "American. During the events of the last week, the 
committee has maintained a silence in keeping with the theory of 
the local representative of Mr. Rockefeller's office that the 
tiots were not "race riots'^ at all, but merely dispute^s between 
two groups of American citizens (one group being white, one 
group being dark)--see the Los Angeles Examiner, June 10, 1943,. 
Fart I, page 9. I am reliably >infd^ed that the Coordinator has 
worked out an a;:rangement with^ the State Department as follows: 
The State Department will make no objections to a program in 
aid of local Latin American groups, provided (a) that these pro* 
grams are kept od a "cultural" level (no social-action programs 
will be approved); and (b) that the Coordinator will turn these 
projects over to the Cultiiral Division' of » the- State Department 
as rapidly as possible. In furtherance of this arrangement, I 
am also informed that Mr. « Rockefeller has given his valuable 
support to the Cultural Division of the State "Department for a 
greatly Increased budget. 

It requires no IdaglmMU^n to appreciate the consequences of 
these riots. /According th the United Press (June 11), "Radio 
Tokyo yesterdiay seized upcp the Los Angeles disorders^" The^ 
exploitation of the riots by Axis propagandists, however, is 
only part of the story. One township alone, on the east side of 
L<!fs Angeles, has provided 2,700 men of Mexican descent who are 
noy serving in the Armed Forces. These men have families living > 
on the east side. If space permitted, I should like to quote wKat 
a young army sergeant of Mexican descent said to^me Recently 
about the riots. It would make excellent copv* 
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RIVERSIDE YOUTH SHOT BY RIVERSIDE POLICE 



•1 

(Reprinted from El Chicano) 



A 17 year" old Chiqano youth. is shot to death by a Riverside cop/ 
Thp cop's word, because he is a blond, bl^ue-eyed Gaucho, because 
h^ uses a badge as a shield; because he represents a mythical 
figure that patellels a white knight, is taken as finalV A 
Chicano is killed and the case J.s stamped Justifiable Bomicide* 



In the eye^ of the Law the dead youth is guilty because he waa - 
only a Chicano; no move. In the eyes of Justice the killer ia 
innocent. He is given license to kill once more ^nd again it 
ia open season on Chlcanos* 

The tragic death of Jesus Salcedo, a Junior at Norte Vista 
High School, occurred on February 22. ^Patrol^an James D, 
Williston reported at the inquest the details of the tragedy. 
On the night of February 22, 1969, at approximately 10s 30 
p#m, he waa patrolling his beat in his police unit. 

He was followed by a blue ^and green 1964 Chevrolet Hth all^of 
its four beams on* Williston, Graveling at about 20 miles per 
hour^de evasive turns, attempting to shake off the following 
tar.' Apparently Cop Williston then stopped his car* He 
reported that Salcedo tried to give him ^h6 keys to the Chevrolet 
and asked to be taken home. Williston figured that the youth 
was probably "high on sOTie thing." 

As Will is ton ^walked Salcedo to the squad car the youth reeled 
and\hit the policeman on the face. There was a struggle for the 
oop's gun. As Williston regained control of his weapon he 
heard the police unit ^'peeling off" at which time he took out 
his gun and fired in rapid succession at the- patrol car. The 
car veered off the road and hit a tree. An ambulance arrived 
to take Salcedo to the 'hospitals One hour later he died. 

At the time the Riverside Press Enterprise reported , the "unfort- 
unate incident" stating that the youth was "probably high on 
something". Yet, the medical doctor who performed the autopsy 
reported no evidence of alcohol or barbituates found in the 
sample contents* % 

The inquest was postponed because an angry crowd of concerned 
p eople demanded Justice. In the meantime the District Attorney's 
office had the analytical samples investigated by an "expert*" 
This "expert" detected a slight amount of barbituates^ This 
bit of evidence was followed iip by a procession of alleged evi- 
dence that only served to confute and influence what really 
occurred the ni^t of the shooting. - o 
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Concerned citizens cf Riverside hAve formed a Citizen Committee 
for Justice for Jeaus Salcedo. The conmitteo, with Hank Ramirez 
as its Chairman, has brought in a Chicano lawyer to handle legal 
proceedings against Williston, X \ 

The attorney, Oscar Acosta, from Los angeles, is presently 
handling the case. Acosta spoke at a rally Sunday, April 20th, 
held at Fairmont Park. The putpose of the rally was to Inform 
the. public that Salcedo "s death was not as Cop Willlston p0r- i 
troyed it but that 'the story was fabricated to cover up what 
really took place. For example^ Acosta stated that two bullet 
holes were found in the body, one on th'e right and one on the r 
left side. The question of how, if Willlston shot from the 
rear, the bullets could have enteref^ through the sides remains 
unanswered. Another unanswered question is how blood gpt on 
the back seat of ,t^ pcjlice car, / ^ 

Attorney Acosta cannot possibly reveal further evidence for 
fear it might injure the calie, 

Mr, Acosta made the point ^hat this injustice symbolizes the 
plight of Chifcanos, In order that Justice be served. Chicanes 
must care enough t^o organize and help Cjombat the injustices don^^ 
to them. The case of bringing honor to the death of Jesus 
Salcedo needs your support. Contact this paper for fuv'ther 
information. 



The rally was heavily attended by concerned citi^efiSo ^People were 
given the opportunity to air their feelings and ifian^ did sor 

The meeting was marred by one individual who stated that he 
"was an American and that he would tell his kids the^t they were 
Americans, not Chicands, and if anybody didn't like it they 
could go to Hell," It is a free choice this individual makes, 
liowever, it reveals a selfish attitude for while the rally was 
for Salcedo it was also for and about concerned citizens, * It 
is exactly this "gp to Hell" attitude that must be eliminated 
in order fbr the movement to end Chicano abuse to suifceed. 
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Hoxlcan-^Aincr lean 



UPRISING IN THE BARRIOS 
Reprinted, from Ameri^can Education 



In. California' 8 cltioa the natives are reatloso. The ethnic kin 
to the Gabrlllos and Serras» to Joaquin Murrleta and, Joso de la 
Quqrra aire goztfronting the power structure \|lth dema^a for 
^ducatlenSl change, They want it now, ''Xhey tell ydkx that they 
don't Intend to bo stalled or side-tracked or bought off with a 
Job or a raise , a new title or a fingerful of atolo. 

They are activist Mexican-Americans, ifheir awareness of what the 
American educatipnal tsy 8 tern ha^ done to thej bilingual , bicultural 
Mexican-American is £^cute. They know that an California] he! lags 
nearly four years behind the Anglo, two behind the Negro, in 
echolastic achievement. They know that the worst schools in , 
cities like Los Angeles, measured by dropout statistics , are the 
de facto segregated Mexican-American schools. 

The day when a lazy "educator" with a glib tongue .dazzles t^em 
with doubletalk about "language problems" and "responsibilities 
of f)arents" is past. They laiow bettexf. They've done their 
homeworko' And while they don't claim to have all the answqrs^ 
they do know that solutions, don't lie with the status quo. 

Instant change is the only hope, or many thousands moi^e brown 
children of the United States will be destroyed by the system, 
California's activist Mexican-^Americans tell you, 

y 

Who are these activists? 

They are Sal Castro, schoolteacher; Miguel Mpntes, dentist; 
Manuel Guerra, college professor; Esther Hernandez, housewife; 
Moctezuma Esparza, student. The list in Los Angeles alone could 
fill a book and ""encompass every trade 'and profession from news- 
paper boy to electrical engineer, j h ^ 

The commitment of each varies, of cpyrse. In part.it is propor- 
tionate to the time each has left over from his obligation to 
Job and family, or in the case 'of some who exploiteckpr down- 
graded their own race, raza, to "make i^JJ proportionate to 



their [per sonal guilt. Or maybe It is in 



much they 
rights. 



have heeti Americanized dnd madu aw'ar^ of thqir 



Some send in a dollar. 
Jail for La Causa, ll 



pome work/^u^it 14 hours a day afid go to 



dltlQct ratio |td 



The gt»owch of Mexican-American 
rapid« Its £ocj^ is education, 
spurts. 



j£ilivldual 



militancy Jin California has been 
Dominated by youth, it moves in 
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Lost March oovcral huadtred Mpxlcan-American studeato participated 
in a oerica of peaceful but widely publicized walkouts from their 
high schools in Bast Los Angeles, Their orderly protests brought 
praise from sqme members of the Los Angeles jiiffcd of education and 
called the community's attention to urgent lyrTeeded educational 
programs after adult discuasion hod failed to do 80# * 

Undorgtpund newapopers, with Mexicon-Amorican reporters in, their 
teens and twenties, are sprouting in cities up and down the 

V^^y ^^^^^ the police, the alleged fio 
toma\^|s)^|tt cbnanunities, the growers; the selectiv(ii service 
' oystem, ^^t the main meat they feed on is the educational sys- 
tom. Inmost Loa Angeles there ore two such newspapers: La Rozo ^ 
ood Inside Eastside, They hove been instrumental in eiccitlng 
youth^s passion for chonge^ i 

In the post; regular community newspapers circulating in the East* 
side dn^ other Mexicon^Americon barrios thro^Mbut the Greater 
L68 Angeles area, stu(iiously avoided sociiXl cSlkroversy. Today 
they hove changed. They report controversial matters, column 
upon column, because the contaiunity demands it. It wants to know 
what Is going on. * 

In Los Angeles a few years ago the first significant orgoniza-. 
tion of Mexican-American teachers was founded: the statewide 
Association of Mexican-American Educatbrs. It flourishes -today, 
arid its lejiders speak out frequently and boldly. Mo^t of its 
teacher members ore in their twenties and thirties. 

Soon after the teachers organized, the students did too. Today 
the college and^high school students from j|be An^l^s' Mexipon- 
Am^ripon community hove several oi*ganizations Ijrchoose, from. 
Most prominent among th^ira; the United Mexican-American students^ 
the Mexican-American Student Ass(w:iation, and the Brown Berets; 

Wh^n the Los Angeles district attorney's office chatged^thirteeii 
Mexican-AmericansidTCtivists with conspiring to cause the East 
Xos Atlgeles high school wollcouts ,(,tx) walk out is a misdemeanor; 
to conspire to wolU out is a felony) , United Mexican-American / 
^Students and Brotm Beret members were^ among those arrested^ as' 
was a-member of Che Association of tidxi<?an-American Educators. 

The act^^n brought an immediate" response from the Mexican- 
American, commtindbty and ifs ' leadership. Miguel Montes, a member 
of the Califotni^tatp Board i of Education, teriied the drrests 
•'an j^ptudentj atteW to Ibepl students and teadhers in line^ 
uiiju$t and hijghly fpaibtial app].ication of the law " 

Fztanclsco Bravo, promifienb mec ical doctor and ptesideht 
Pan Ajterican bjartk,^ reacjiea to ^ 

to thj^ di^tticjtjattorn^jr: "I 

in this master .\ .y he began. Rei^errlng' to "the continuing . 
mental maiming of our children which has been in existence these 
many decades in our local educational system," Bravo Explained, 



Itlie arrests with -dh qpsn I 
wish to -^take hard Issue wi 
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"Wllo we wJ.ah to be rosponsitle citizens, yet we must also ask 
• •fthat our government be responsible and responsive to the 
needs ond ,to the problems of our people..*..*' 



On the ieaue of education, California's Mexican-American speak 
with an unfaltering, united voice. Yot five years ago only a few 
dared to speak out, and they, with rare exception, were quickly 
discredited. 

Why ti^a sudden, shift ta mill^tancy? j 

''The success of the Negro civil rights movement in America 
unquestionably had a lot to do with it," explains attorney 
Hotman Sillad, a member of the California State Advisory Com- 
tai-ttee to the United StatisiQ 9omml|0ion on Civil Rights* 

But Slllas sees other causes: ''Today's activist in the Mexican-* 
American community is the one who is most Anglo in his atti- 
tudes. fle*6 more awdre than 'his neighbors of his rights as'an 
American and more sophisticated In his knowledge of the machinery 
of our democracy. In other words, he knows what happens to the 
squeaky wheel." , * \ 



Slllas and other committee members spent two days in tHe heart 
of the East Los Angeles Barrio last year, listening to the 
testimony of , intense young Mexican-Americans about civil rights 
problems in their comunity. Typical was the commentary by 
Rosalinda Mendes a graduate of an East Los Angeles high school: 

"From the time we first begin attending school, we hear about 
how groat and wonderful our United States is, about out democratic 
American heritage, but little about our splendid and magnificent 
Mexican heritage and culture. I^at little we db learn about 
Mexicans is how they mercilessly slaughtered the brave Texans 
at the Alamo, but we never hear about the child heroes of 
Mexico who courageously threw themselves from the heights of 
Chapultepec rather than allow themselves and their flag to be 
captured by the attacking -i^ericans. ^ 

"We lookNfor others like ourselves in these history books, for 
something to be proud of for being a Mexican, and all we see 
in books, magazines, films, and TV shows are stereotypes of a 
d&rkp dirty, smelly man with a tequila bottle in one hand, a 
dripping t^co in thp ^thet, a s^gpe wrapped around him, ^nd a 
btg^ sombrero* 1 ' j 



^-8 

"BJut we are not 
wojild like to 
ma^be the Anglo 
th4t we do not 
actually tell s 
Mexico and quit 



thc^ d|irtyJ stlnldng wlnos that; 
p(|)int ojuit ac 'Mexican. We begin 
jteacher Isj right, that maybe 
lelbng in tkis world, that, as 
tiudents to jpheir faces, we^hpuld {go baek to 
causing problems for Anierica*" 



the Angla world 
;tcJ jthink that 
wje ci{r® inferior, 
teachers 



According to Armando Rodriguez, chief of the U, Sp Office of 
Education's Mexicaiv /•merican Affairs Unit, young people like 
Rosalinda, who organise and vocalize their bitterness, are 
our educational system's best friends^ 

••What is an activist anyway?" he askst "Our 'conventional' 

activists are the ones who become involved in the PTA, who get 



wrapped up in community projects or walk the precincts f^r one 
political party or another. Maybe they'll form a housewives' 
picket line around City Hall to get a itreet light on a dark 
j block, or ma^^be they'll bake cakds to raise money for a new 
church building. ^ ^ . 

••iThoever they are, whatever they do, they're working to bring 
about change. They possess spe<iial knowledge and have a Special 
point of vievw 'They introduce -ein i^dea to the coinnjiunity, and ; 
they campaign fir it. This ji^s a ba^ic process of democracy. 

••Mexican-American activists are no different than any other 
American activists # The issue of education is one that affects 
them most intimately. They theijiselves were most likely victims 
of oMr schools. They've seen the hopes and dreams of their ^ 
brothers and sisters, their friends, their own children, diminished 
or destroyed by a system which for years has been indifferent to 
their needs. 

"They want a light in their block tooo" 

Rodriguez contends that these people are vital, just as a PTA is 
vital, if Mexican-Americans are to get their full share of the 
American educational system. 

"Rememb6r," he says, "the Mexican-American is not talking about 
destroying the system. He wants to improve it." , ^ 

The Federal Government's awareness of the special needs of the 
bicultural student is also reflected in comments made by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II to delegated attending 
last April's National Conference on Educational Opportunities, 
for Mexican-Americans in Austin, Texas. Howe cited the need to 
help every jjoungster, whatever his home background, language, 
or. ability, "to reach his full potential: "Such a goal is a 

^lofty one, and, it is doubtful that the schools will ever achieve, 
it perfectly," he stated. "What must conceriKjijs is the^de^ree 

* to whfiLch many schools ,fail to come within al couk^y mil^ of 
that goAl* ^ 

"If Mexican-American dhildt^n have a higher dro'poift rate thih 
any othejr comparable group in the nation, and they d©, th^ 
schools cannot explain away their failuire by belabotling £he 
'Mexican-Amerjicari problem. ' The probleln, gimply, i$ that the 
schools have failed with these children." 
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How2 pointed out that Federal funds flow tl>tough Title I of 
the elementary and Secondary Education Act into many school ' 
districts in v;]hiicb Mexican-American children qo to school. 
''You and your fellow citizens with a particular concern for 
Mexican-*American children should bting every possible pressure 
to bear to ensure that Title I funds provide/education which 
allows Me:icican«>American children to have pride in their heri** 
tage XThlle learning the way to take part in the opportunities 
this country^has to offer. Title I funds are not appropriated 
by the Congress to promote 'business as Usual' in the schools. 
They are appropriated, lnstead| to help the educationally 
deprived get a fair chance," - j . * v 

"The Office of EducaCion/* H^Jtfe promised, "will Join, with you 
to help see that this fair chance Is made a reality," 

The California State Board of Educatipn requix;es all, school 
districts to set up advisory committees for T^tle I funds, whj 
assist in assuring effective programs for the disadvantaged, s ' 

"The funds enabled us, for the first time, to focus on the /needs 
of the disadvantaged Mexican-American child, to zero fa 
some of his problems," says Wilson Riled, Cali^rnia's 
Director of Compensatory Education, "Students in our T;u:le I 
progt^iqs have averaged about a year's gain fbr each year of 
instruction. Before "^Title I, -they averaged about seyen«*tenths 
of a year's progress in a year« 

The problem. Riles states, is in having insufficient jEjonds to 
reach all of the eligible children with a saturated program, 
"We require districts to concentrate their programs. We try to 
reach the most severly deprived areas. Spread the money too 
thin, and you see no results," 

Federal monies for migrant education projects also flow through 
Riles' office, Ramiro Reyes, who coordinates California's 
plan for the education of migrant children, says, "We're help- 
ing 50,000 children, and 85 percent of them are Mexican-Amer leans « 

Through special migrant education projectis some school districts 
are discovering that they can structure a regular summer school 
program capable of attracting /I'lgnlf leant numbers of migrant 
children. Reyes cited the community of Mendota, in fertile 
Fresno County p as an example of this: 

"They had never had summer schools there before. They started 
when oiir progrbm came in, and the yotlngsters turned out Iti 
drpvenj Many bhlldren of mlgraits fifom texts'! werel a^le t6 be 
ab|3orh%i|d ijnto the program," 



An^th^r federally funded Title t progicam of 



£o:|fnla,'0 tfVo million Mexican-Americans is jErj|l{ish as a Secorid 



Ltiiiportance to Call* 



>tbgram fdevelopment 



Laifiguagie (^SSL), Manuel Geja, consultant in 
in the State's office of compensatory educadio'n^ sees ESL as 
the first step which districts take ir^ recognizing that there 
is a problem and that other subjects should be taught blllngually 
too, 
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'^o.ny of today's EVh programs are stepplngstonos to true bilingual 
programs," ho says. 



In September, Santa Monica started using some Title I fundd for 
a tenth grade bilingual class In reading, math, and English for 
recent Immigrants as well as natlve-^born Mexlcao«*Amer loans* 

"We're watching Santa Monica closely," says Ceja. "We're look- 
ing to the day when we have Anglos In these bilingual classes 
too*" . 

Riles points out that there Is a strong indirect benefit from 
the many federally funded Innovative programs in use In Call** 
fornla« "Through these special programs," he says, "we are ' 
continually finding new educatldnal tech nlques and strategle^ 
that are useful and adaptable In the btoader system." 

Armando Rodriguez clt^s one of these: "The English as a ^econd 
Language demons tr,at ion center In San Diego has been very fiiucess;-* 
ful In bringing the people Into ^ m5ro effective role In help- 
ing determine programs for their districts. Now San Dlego^s 
ESL program Is moving In the direction of bilingual education." 

Rodriguez points out that the Federal Government has made a 
national, legal and moral commitment to bilingual education* 

"The coidmltment must be taken up by the States and Implemented, 
regardless of how many dollars will be forthcoming through^tbe 
ne^ bilingual legislation, or when they will become available," 
he says. "-There are sufficient monies available now through 
a variety of pther federal programs. It's up to local school 
districts to re»examlne their priorities as to which are the 
most effective programs and to initiate bilingual teachings" 

California's Miguel Morftes of the California school board agrees 
that true bilingual programs must be given top priority. < He 
sees them as intertwined with priorities for Expanded preschool 
programs and projects to prepare teachers for the cultural^ 
differences of the Mexican-American child.. 



"The entire history of discriminab^ion is based on the prejudice 
that i£ someone else is different, he IS somehow worse, says 
Commissioner Howe. "If we could teach all j^f our childre]:^, 
black, whi^e, broWn, yellow, and all th^'^erican shades in 
between, that divetl^ity is not to^be fearedoor suspected, ^biit 
enjtyed and valued^lwe wojiid be well oh our way toward ac^iiev- 
ing the equality we have always procjaimeo as a national ^ 
Characteristic.*\ ^ 

Arinando Rodriguez sees this as the chalflenge. "The more'compl 
w6 develop th'i^ bicu^ural i:esource, ^he Mexi<cian-*Ameridan, the 
better he wj|ll| serW^ur Nattion. Xhatj's the goal: to educate jth^ 
total' Mexican-Amefican, not just parts of him." 

When this happens California's Mexlcan-^Amerlcan activist will st^y^ 

home and bake a cake* : * - 

V 
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